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Regent scholarship on Medieval Indian History 
hag moved towards a study of historiography. A few works 
like, C.H.Philips (ed. ) 
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Historians (1969); S.P.Sen(ed. ) 


appeared. It is a new field to which these pioneering works 
have opened up new vistas for a systematic study of the 
histery of historians, which is as important as history itself, 
notwithstanding, the criticigm of this ‘second order’ history. 
However, their works are either of a general nature covering a 
number of historians in a single monograph or surveys of some 
of the trends in the modern writing on Medieval India. It may 
be, because most of the British historians and those who 
followed tham were perhaps writing no more than ‘text books’ 
based on English translations of Persian sources done by John 


Briggs, Sir Henry Elliot and John Dowson. Of course, the 
modern historiography on medieval India began with British 
administrators - turned scholars of evangelical, utilitarian 
and romantic schools. Most of them had a subtle motive, to 
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prove the superiority of the British rule vis-a-vis the 


the sway till the first Indian competitor Sir Jadunath Sarkar 


emerged on the scene, 


Historical research underwent a revolution under 
the guidance of Sarkar. He was the first Indian historian who 
us criticus attempted the huge task 
of reconstructing the history of Medieval India, and in the 
a the so called Sir Jadunath School of 
Historiography, that rejected the motivated traditional 
historical interpretations popularised by the English 


j 


process fou esis 


historians. According to him a proper study of “India’s inner 
life and outer gr 
India’s past. The size of his corpus frightens the student 
and the researcher. His underlying conception of evolution 


rth" was to be the right way of assessing 


and unity in history has more often than not, eluded many. 


Hence, an attempt to study the Savant could not perhaps have 
- been more valid than it is now. His relevance is as much in 
the context of English historical writing in the nineteenth 
century, as in the quicksand reorientations of some of the 


current writings on Medieval India. 
in the preparation of this thesis, I owe a deep 


Gebt of gratitude to my & sor, Professor R.C.Jauhri, 
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LIFE SKETCH ~ 1870-1958 o 


Jadunath Sarkar was born on December 10, 1870, 
at Karachmaria in the Rajashahi district of Bengal; and 
caught the last rays of the nineteenth century Renaissance. 
The initial reckless rapture was over and India was settling 
down to ‘review and revalue'* the new ideas be ed from the 
West in the context of her ancient heritage. in the shap- 


ing of Jadunath Sarkar's personality however, both heredity 
and environment appear to have played aimost equal roles.” 
The clue to the innermost recesses of Jad@unath's character 


lanales Tripathi, “Columbus of ee History : An Assessment 
of =the Works - I", The egman (Calcutta), 10th 
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ilies as much, with his father who was as potent a force in the 
moulding of Jadunath, as the specific forces and developments 
in the country in general and Bengal in partioular.> 


The British experiments with the land-system in 

Bengal in the second half of the eighteenth century created 
a class of hereditary Zanindars, who being mostly pervenus, 
ivoked at this new situation of power and prestige from a 
purely mercenary point of view. * Equally significant was the 
emergence of educated middle class in Bengal during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Babu Raj Kumar Sarkar, Jadunath's 
father was connected with both the factors; he was an exception 
to the first and a preduct of the second. The untimely death 
of his father made him abandon his studies after having done 
 brilidantly till F.A. class. Though barely nineteen, he had 
inherent qualities of organising men and matters. He prevented 
the fanily fortunes, in his semindari of 

maria. He reared a family of seven sons and three daugh- 
ters by his worthy consort Harigundari, well known for her 
mobility of character and well-called ‘Ratnagarbha’ - the 


coxa Kumar Sen, “The Educated gp ee of pag hse, 


- ee tl Traits and Tendengies’. Journal ef in istory. 


jewel wombed for the brilliant sons and the happily placed 
daughters she bore. 5 


Babu Raj Kumar was an extraordinarily enlightened 
landlord, not only in his day, but by any standards. He was 
against the prevailing practice of being an absentee landlord 
and spent considerable amount of his income for the wel fare 
of his gyets. He established primary schools in his gamindari 
and subsidised a kayirai® for free medical treateent of his 
tenants. Such public charities were indeed rare at that time 
in the countryside. Something of the ‘knight errant’ in him 


meant a times, conc 


a and monetary lesses even for the sake 
of people living outside his gamindar}. 
tyranny of European Indigo-planters in defences ef the legiti- 
mate rights of cultivators of Maricha Diara Char in Murshida- 
bad where he had no interest of his own, was a deed of rare 
courage. It involved him in tiring and expensive law suits, one 
of which was obstinately fought upto the Privy Counci) 

es 5.) His solid virtmes did mot go unr 


. appointed him as one of the trustees of 


5 
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Typ4., pp.36-37. 


the Bratmo Sabha of Rajashahi, despite his being a conservative 
Hinda.® His public services also got him a certificate of 


ax in the Proclamation Darbar of Queen Empress Victoria in 


1877. 


In his intellectual outlook, Jadunath's father / 
was a product of the Indian Renaissance in the nineteenth 
century. The fact that a countryside Zaminda: 


fairly well-equipped library on English literature, History 
and Science, was a news in those days. History was then very 
much related to literature 


and histories of Clarendon, 


‘Macaulay, Cariyle, Motley, Froude and Green 
often formed the chief form of recreation for the officials, 
pested at distant districts. Raj Kumar Sarkar secured books 
from the ecliestions disposed of by members of Indian Civil / ; 
Service when they went home or retired from service.’° me | 


fanily library, supplemented by other journals ané newspapers 


Sn aj Kumar Sarkar's grandfather had become a convert to | 
Vaishnviegs which led to banishing onion, garlic,meat amd 
eggs from the fanily kitchen. Jadunath's father relented 

to the extent that if the children felt like taking —- 
they might roast thea by fire, outsides the kitchen. He 
permitted to others lawful meat of sacrifice before a deity, 
buat no butcher's mat. See pp nado AG : 

(A Biegraphical Sketch)", Life and : 


reid... pe 36. 


10,.x.sinha, "Sir Jadunath Sarkar", 
Sir Jadunath Birth Centenary 
1970, Part If, Serial No.168, 173. 


turned to science, others to literature, while love of history 
seemed common heritage of all. No wonder Jadunath was taken 
aback to find pages of the wolumes of Russel‘s Modern Europe 
in the Presidency College Library uncut; volumes he had read 


in his early teens in the family library. 11 


Jadunath’'s early years were spent in the simple 
and serene rural surroundings. Jadunath is said to have been 
the favourite of his mother.*? He learnt the Bengali alphabet 
perhaps at the age of four and received early education at 
the village vernacular school. At the age of seven he was bro~ 
ught to Rajshahi aiong with his elder brothers end admitted to 
the Collegiate school. He started with Murray's Spelling Book, 
but before the session was over, he was removed to Calcutta 
and admitted to Hare School. His father rented a house in 
Baniatola and Jadunath was placed under the guardianship of 
his elder brother Kumudnath. Jadunath recollected having seen 
ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar and having been taken to Maharishi 
Devendra Rath Tagore, by his father, during his sojourm * in 


amingo, “Sir Jadunath Sarkar (A Biographical Sketch)", 
a letters, p. 37, telis that as a child he occupied 


pa at pep However, the future foosballer's legs would 
more than move in sleep and when Jadunath was warned about 
losing the privileged position, the resourceful child tied 
his legs to the bedstead with a sheet and thus retained the 
coveted place. 


Caloutta.?3 


in 1881, he came back to Rajshahi High School. In 
1887 he passed his Entrance examination (equivalent to present 
day Matriculation Examination), securing a first grade scholar- 
ship and sixth position in order of merit of the Caleutta 
University.’* His innate brilliance and habit of hardwork 
was fast radiating itself. Jadunath was not physically frail 
but every year suffered from attacks of Malaria that raged 
entire northern Bengal annually, almost without fail. He had 
to be carried in a Palki the examination hall when he 
appeared for his F.A. Examination, the malady having left him 
so weak. In 1889, Jadunath was admitted to the Third year class 
of the Presidency College, Caleutta, and was to be a boarder 
at the Eden Hindu Hostel. Even at the time of admission he had 
been convalescing after a severe attack of Malaria. He was 
however, determined to fight out the ailment that had even 
affected his performance in the F.A.Examination, not that he 
aid mot secure, despite it, a first grade scholarship. 

luckily one of his roommates, Suresh Chakravarti 
was a noted sportsman, the goalkeeper of the Sobhabazar Foot- 
ball team.*° to his influence Jadunath soon became a keen 


14, s,sardesai, “Jadunath Sarkar As I Know Him", 
Pe 26. 


if not a front rank footballer, and alse became Secretary of 
the hostel football team, may be more for his organizing 
eapacity than for his standing age a player. Later he along 
with his rocemates received a warning from the Superintendent 
for kicking shots at midnight in the courtyard of the hostel. 
it seems football was more of a therapy am a 
than anything else. He was sucesessful in fighting out Malaria 
and had the last of its attacks during the B.A. studies at 
Calcutta. Otherwise too he enjoyed his stay in the hostel, 
except for the insipid food. Jadunath supplemented the hostel 
by boiling milk for himself and preparing halva 

eraba. As he told later, in 1896, a student could manag? 
comfortably with only Rs.12/- a month; paying for his seat, 
cal attendence and two full meals. *® 


peoster to study 


Jadunath took double Honours in Egglish and 
History in 1991 and was awarded a scholarship of Rs.50/- per 
month. He ‘parted with history’ for a while as he decided to 
take his M.A. in English. He was the favourite pupil of the 
femcous trio Tawney, Percival and Rew ~- names to conjure with in 
the field. Jadunath once recalled the efforts of exchange of 


knowledge between Tawney and the Sanskrit scholar Mahesh 


Chandra Nyaya-Ratna. aid 


Jadunath's M.A. result in 1892 
created a sensation in the University when he obtained 

record marks of 90%, 92%, 95% in three papers and a 
little less in other papers. 1s For the extraordinarily 
brilliant achievement, the Goverrmment offered him a scholar- 
ship for higher studies in England, which he declined. The 
offer was accepted by one of his classmates, Albion Bannerji, 


who successfully appeared for the 1.C.S. examination along 


with Arabindo Ghose. Whatever reasons Jadunath may have had 
for declining the most tempting offer for a brilliant young- 
man in those days, it proved to be a permanent gain for 


Trp 34., pe. 41. The Pandit gave first indication of his 
progress with English by saying in all seriousness, "I 
will eat you Mr. Tawney » What he meant was, that he 
would entertain Mr. Tawney to a feast : 


18, G.S.Sardesei, "Jadunath Sarkar As I Know Him", Life apd 


ded, instead to work for the 
prestigious Premchand Roychand scholarship. a? 
coveted prize under the Calcutta University. The ‘prepar- 


It had most 


ation itself gave a new turn to his work in life’. The 
examination involved a specialized study of many subjects, 


the English language, History, 

Science with extensive courses attached to each. For example 
dy of English required a complete knowledge of 

English Philolegy, a thorough acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon 


1959 Premoehand Roychand scholarship was the highest prize 
under the Caleutta University for scholars of merit. The 
original character of the prize was later changed so that 
its history of early re be cannot be properly grasped. A 
Bhatia merchant of Bombay, whose name the prise bears, 
suddently amassed a big fortune during the cotton boom of 
1866 and spent much of it in various useful charities. He 
made a gift of two lakh of rupees to the Calcutta Univer- 
sity on the stipulation that the interest on the amount 
during the year (at first Rs.16,000/-, later Rs.8,000/~ 
and finally 8s.7,000/— should be bestowed on a scholar of 


the highest academic merit displayed in the dr lala | 


of years, keen aptitude for research, vast reading, a 
strong memory, proficiency in language, these were ess- 
ential bg or for success in that hard competition. 
3 in obtaining the scholarship, proved 
tional efficiency and never failed to 
— a permanent mark in one field or another. Sharda 
-haran Mitra and Ashutosh Mukherji were gaaong the prede- 
cessors of Jadunath in this name honour. tbid., pp.25~26. 
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er old English; later changes in it during medieval and 
aodern times and an intimate knowledge of the different 


periods of English literature and its sources both in prose 


and verse. One of the other requirements for the examination 


lay in the deep study of history of India with reference to 
original sources. Jadunath had the brilliance and the capacity 
for sustained hard work to appear for such a test. He was 

well up in English and Sanskrit, and when he decided to take 
up the study of Aurangzeb and of Medieval India as the subject 
of original research he learnt Persian in which most of the 
original sources of the subjects of his study were available. 


He put in nearly five years of strenuous hard 

work after his M,A., appeared for the scholarship in 1897 
and was the envy of the world of scholars around when he won 
the coveted prize in 1897. It consisted of a gold medal and a 
cash prise of Rs.7,60G00/~ to be paid in five years. As per 
conditions of the scholarship after receiving two instalment 
the candidate had to pass through another test which required 
presentation of an original thesis in some unexplored field. 
For this Jadunath chose to work on Aurangzeb's life. He took 
pains of collecting original sources on the subject available 
in India and abroad. After nine years of intensive study, he 


submitted his thesis Ind: > in 1901 and received 


tt 


the remaining instalment of the award. z0 


While still studying for the scholarship,J mene 
Sarkar had been appointed a lect: 
College, Calcutta in 1893.7! His oldest research pupil K.R. 
Qanunge (though not his pupil at Ripon College) has drawn a 
very vivid picture of Jadunath's first day of teaching. a2 He 
was asked to lect 
extremely rowly ‘youngmen’ whose leader was Babu Sarat Chandra 
us failures in the 


previous Class ami only two in his B.A. at that time. 29 He 


rin English at Ripon 


re for the Fourth year class, consisting of 


however was ‘junior to other veterans’ as regards age and 
failures in examinations, among his classfellows. The students 
the ‘youngman of slim built and austere mien’ to be a 
First year student looking for his classroom. But he walked to 
the dais and started teaching with such elocuence and confide- 
ence that ‘the whole class sat mute as if spell bound’. When | 


| 20cee, ihid., p. 28. The Premchend Roychand award has now been 
split up into smaller parts, each available to three or four 
persons, sinultanecusly, so that its original grandeur and 
eminence have, now to that extent faded. 


MAL an meet valores Sarkar r Se P.Sen ig H. BS 
Hi ' ; rn ind: | 


22, Re lore “Jadunath Sarkar (A Biographical Sketch)", 
ed 1G PO@ELSrIS, Pp. 41-43. 


230 much ‘dreaded’ headmaster of K.R.Qaminge 


12 


they recovered from their surprise ‘a wisper passed around 

that he was no other than the intellectual prodigy, Jadunath 

Sarkar, the wonder and envy of the student community and the 
24 


favourite pupil of Percival. The Principal who had some 


apprehensions after sending such a young teacher to the most 
tumultuous and senior class, walked quietly outside the class, 
only to £ind pindrop silence and none even raising his head 
from the desk. This was Jadunath on the first day of his 
teaching career and there is nothing to suggest that his 


later dedication to History affeeted his competence as a 


teacher of English language and literature. 


One of his pupils, G.S.Das, Head, Department of 

History, Ravenshaw College, Cuttack where Jadunath had taught 
both Histery and English, reecalis that once Jadunath was 
asked to teach English as a step gap arrangement due to the 
absence of the Head of the Department of English, an English 
man, a Cambridge Tripes, I.E.S., and that he impressed the 
students far more with his deep knowledge and eloquent manner 
of spe 


eh, than his predecessor. In their youthful appreciatian 
of Jadunath's ability as a teacher, the students would often 
exclaim “Put all the English and Indian Professors on one side 
of the scale and place Jadunath alone on the other and the 


| latter will balance them", 29 


*4714., pp. 41-42. 


25. S.Das, “Reminiscences", 


13 


After about three years at Ripon College, Jadunath 
was appointed Professor of English at Vidyasagar Coilege and 
taught there for two sessions. In 1898 he was selected to the 
Provincial Education Service and appointed Professor of 
English at Presidency College, Calcutta, where he served for 
one year before he was transferred to Patna College, which he 
served from July 1899 to June 1901. He was called back to the 
Presidency college for six months (July 1901 - ‘December 1901) 
and transferred to Patna again at the urgent call of its 
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Principal, C.R.Wilson.” Meanwhile ‘ib had been 


published (1901) which established his reputation as a ‘first 


rate researcher and historian'.7’ A History Department was 


established in Patna College in 1909 and Jadunath began to 
teach history. 


What weaned a 


cudent and a teacher from English 
literature to —_ was partly revealed by 
Jadunath's radio talk in 19507 (later published in the Bengali 
Journal (Prabagi), that it was his father who implanted love 


kK; R.gamango, "J acanath Sarkar (A Biographical Sketch)", 


ld 5 pect pubimachaaateng “Sir Jadunath Sarkar", Historians and 
Historiography in Medern india, p. 133. 


28 nies Tripathi, “Columbus ke History - An Assessment 
ef Jadunath Sarkar's Works - I", The Statesman (Calcutta), 
December 10, 1976. 
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for history in his young mind and he wistfully recalled the 
days at Rajshahi when he would be engrossed in the study of 
history books bought by his father from the magistrates and 
judges of the district. Jadunath also recalled in the talk that 
he had entered the field of research in Indian history through 
the ‘gates of Western History’. It is well known that in 


anath Sarkar‘s M.A. days, students of English literature 
were required to study European history, more than what 
students read today for their M.A. degree in History. Jadunath 
like his younger contemporary G.M.Trevelyan at Harrow, a truant 
from English te History might as well say, Shakespeare and 
Milton, Keats and Tennyson meant to him ‘quite as mach as 


— and Macaulay, Carlyle and Ruskin’. 28 Not siteaibiia! / 


his almost total dedication to history, his allegiance to VV 
English literature was almost ‘sentimental to the last’. 


of Macavilay as a } stylist’. 


305, his death-bed two books which were ge near ~ person 
were, a copy of an old edition of Braly aceet 

Rabindranath Tagore and a copy of Sir a ts 

anh es », See te goiggieraengy Chowdhurd ’ s “Jadunath earker 
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Of the roles of history and English literature in his life, 


Amales Tripathi has drawn an interesting parailer3# 


in August 1917, Jadunath joined the Banaras Hindu 
University as Professor and Head of the Department of History, 
keeping his lien of Government post. He was offered the job 
by Sir Lal, Vice-Chancellor for organizing a newly 
established Department. In addition to the History Department, 
he took up organization of Sports and a Departmental Library. 
“His | organizing capacity and interest in sperts made him extre- 
mely popular and he also did thorough planning about equipping 
the History section of the University Library for general 
utility and research px 


ted to Indian Education 
Service when the Goverment at last woke his high fame as 


in 1918, he was p @ iis 


a historian and as an educationist; he was then posted . to 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, as a Professor of History and 
English literature. His experience of a *Politicians' 
University" made him prefer an exile to Cuttack, rather than 


man (Calcutta), December 10, 1970, “Columbus of 
| ii ", “Gradually the passion grew till Clio, 

cua 4 a jealous mistress claimed him as her own. English 
literature remained, however, a patient wife. It not only 
secured him a first Glass in M.A. and a post in the I.E.S., 

_ it also gave him an easy assurance over words and a highly 
polished style. Without its constant inspiration his writ- 
ings might have been dry as dust*. 


to bear the 'Pinpricks of intriguing non-descripts'... of 


the ‘city of the dead and the dying'.°? 


He took up the new 
appointment in July, 1919. He wrote to his friend G.S.Sardesai 
jin a letter dated 7th July, 1919, from Caleutta, "I have left 
| the Hindu University on account of factious eppesition and 

| unseruplous tactics, which have thoroughly discredited the 

institution among educationists". 33 Jadunath was a ‘wonder 
and a tale’ to the admiring public and students. He also 
undertook to teach Bengali in addition to History and English. 


Even science stude completely ‘innocent of History and 


“Literature slipped into his classes‘. He encouraged historical 
research to the extent of picking up earnest research scholars 
and providing them with board and lodge, as his oldest research 
pupil K.R.Qamingo narrated, himself being one such researcher 
under Jadunath's roof and guidance.°** after four years he was 

transferred to Patna in October 1923 and here in his own house 

at Bhikna Pahari, he accom 


dated his library as well as his 


research scholars. 


32, R.Qamungo, "Jadunath Sarkar", Life 


33, rxar-Sardesai Correspondence, 


342444., pp.47-50. 
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mber, 1926, at Patna College arrange-~ 
ments went on tc bid Jadu 


ath farewell on his retirement day 
and the students were certain that he would not lecturing 
on the last day of his service. They, however, were mistaken 
for Jadunath taught every class to the last minute. With the 


farewell party over, he heaved a sigh of relief, at his em 
35 


ipation from the bondage of service. The relief was also at 
the thought of having all the time at his disposal for devo- 
tion to Clio. However, he was nominated as Vice-Chancellor of 
Calcutta University, the final exaitation of his professional 
career. About his reaction to the offer and reasons for accept- 


36 


ance, he wrote to G.S.Sardesai.° The Vice-Chancellorship, the 


35y,44., pe 49. He remarked, “What a relief from the trouble 

3 ressing and undressing for office from tomorrow. I felt 
teaching not one-tenth as exacting as ever present anxiety 

for sagen attendance and the botheration of dressing 


erg. p.3, gives an extract of 

. 20th June,1926". “But all 
my eager have co upset by the Bengal Government appointing 
me Vice-Chancellor of the Caleutta University for two years 
from 24th August, 1926. It is a purely honorary post, and I 
shall lese Rs.6,000 in the course of the next five months, 
by having to go to Caleutta in August next. In addition, life 
at Caleutta will cost me an additional expenditure of 
Ra.i2,000 during the two years of my term as V.C. And I shall 
have to bid bye to historical researsh during that period 
instead of being able to devote all my time as a pensioner, 
to my literary work. 

But I have aecepted the pest in the sole hope of 

serving my countrymen by reforming the Calcutta University. 
only knows whether I shail succeed". 


18 


way Jadunath Sarkar took it, proved more mental and physical 
strain on him than his entire career as an educationist, 
‘working at his desk 3 to 8 P.M. the way no Honorary Vice- 
Chancellor before and after him ever did.°’ the indiscipline 
evasion, papersetting and tabulation, the mockery of 


ing an open scandal. Ail this could 
not be set right in two years when everyone involved in the 
malfunetioning ef the University, so long accustomed to 
corruption and indiscipline longed for the old regim 

declined a second term of Vice-Chancellorship. It had not only 


kept him away from his first object of devotion - historical 
research, but also the strain began telling upen his health. 
Jadunath Sarkar wrote to Sardesai, dated at Calcutta, 4th 
August, 1928, “Hurrah ° I am a free man again and feel cheerful 
like a bird eseaped from its cage. My term expires on 7th 


instant and I have declined, on gro 
38 


nis of health to accept 
another term”. 


Sinee August, 1928, Jadunath was able to devote, 
the next three degades to the task he was most dedicated to. 


‘ie 


The following is a list of Sir Jadunath Sarkar's major works?” 


i. Sah > ae tad ~. PR. ete eae a8 td Se a : Md Sul bad +f ey bd : ade ie ae wenn a o§ Fe 


2. 


3. Hi eadioes : rt AUPARNGSE LE i ‘ 
/ (I, July 1916, Vol.IV, 1919, Vol.V, December, 1924. 


4. Anecdotes of Aurangzib and Historical Essays,1912. 


5. HALTENYS 3: His Py é GE 2g od Oe Oe i288 Te ee a ARG Pg 1913 or 
Second adition entitled, Chaitanya‘'s Life and Te | 
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He was peerless in his field in India and abroad, 
and got ample appreciation for his distinct contribution as a 
historian and for his reputation as a distinguished educat- 
ionist. He was not only one of the founder members of the 
indian Historical Records Commission, but the only one amongst 
/ them to remain associated with the commission for the longest 
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period ( 1919 to 1941).*° He made outstanding and many sided 
contribution to it.** rn 1923, the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, recognized his eminent service to 
Indian history and conferred on him its honorary membership 
which is confined to only 30 scholars in the world. 42 it was 
three years later that Indian Societies of learning followed 
suit. The Reyal Asiatic. Society of Bombay awarded him the | 
Campbell Gold Medal and also conferred on him its honorary 
membership in 1926. The Dacca and Patna Universities conferr- 
ed on him the Honorary degrees of D.Litt. He was honoured 

with the title of C.I.E. in 1926. In the year 1929, he received 


43 


knighthood £rom the British Government when ‘mother’ asked 


“I hear that you have become something. Is it true"? "Yes", 
he replied in goed humour. “From to-day people will call you 


Lady Sarkar". In 1935 the Royal Historical Society of England 


40.4 .L.ahluwalia, “Jadunath 's sega pays to the Indian 
Historical Records Commission", Lif d Lette 


ggion, Vol. xXxXxIv, Part I, 
ting of the Research 


: ReoOra Ss ua 5. 
oce : i - Twenty Seventh 1 fe 
and publication Comnd ttee, 17. 


42; R.Gupta (ed.), atters, Introduction, 11. 


43m4s is how Jadunath's wife was addressed by his pupils. 
paper as a “Jadunath Sarkar (A Biographical Sketch), 
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appointed him its honorary Corresponding Member, a distinction, 
again confined to about 30 members from ali over the world. The 
American Historical Association, Washington D.C. also appointed 
him its honorary life member. In his day, he was the only Asian 


scholar thus honoured by these societies of world fame. ** 


After leaving Calcutta in 1928, Jadunath Sarkar 
spent about thirteen years at Tonga Read, Darjeeling, where 
he built a big Villa to ae 


sonmnodate his family, his library 
and his research scholars. He propesed calling it ‘Setayan', *® 
after the Buddhist legend and even secured the scene, in 
plaster of paris, of the gift of that garden to Lord Buddha 
as found at Bharhut. However 1941, onwards he found the ee 
high altitude of the hill too much for his lungs. The Darjeel- 
ing House was sold the Everest conqueror, Tensing Norkay 
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Sherpa and Sir Jadunath Sarkar finally settled down at 10 


we 
Lake Terrace in south Calcutta. 


Sir Jadunath, in the later years of his life 
reminded one of a Greek patriarch. In a letter to G.S.Sardesai 
dated 7th February, 1944 from Caleutta, he wrote,"I had never 


44; R.Gupta (Ed.), L fe «Oye 


45, R.Qamungo, "Sir Jadunath Sarkar", L3 fe an 


“r51a., pp. 50-51. 
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cared for money or pleasure in life, but I could never 

imagine that my old age would be so burdened with cares and 
anxieties for no fault of mine". 47 That he had financial 
anxieties to fulfil his family responsibilities is evident 

from one of his letters to Sardesai, as is his justly holding 

the Goverment indirectly responsible for it. 48 The severest 
blows, however came from another quarter, for the dusk of 

his life brought many mishaps in his family life, One of his 
sons-in-law died young leaving the responsibility of looking 
after his widow and seven daughters on Sir Jadunath. His 

youngest son-in-law was a victim of the Second World War, at 
Singapore. His eldest son was stabbed to death in 1947, in the / 
communal riots at Caloeutta, while he was returning from his \ 
press. Jadunath lit the funeral pyre of his second son too. *? 
His youngest daughter Rama, the family's favourite and a brill- 
iant science scholar was also elaimed by death while doing 


“7 sarkar ~ Sardesai Correspondence, Life and Letters, p. 243. 


*8.1a., p. 261. In a letter dated Sth January,1949, from 10, 
Lake Terrace, Caleutta, he wrote,"The Government of India 
(the present and its predecessor during 1939-47) having 
robbed me of four-fifths of my wealth by issuing bogus notes 
and base-metal rupees, i have been compelled in my old age 
to earn fresh money if I am not to exhaust all my savings 
by spending them on my current monthly expenditure, and 
bring starvation down on my family after some ten years, when 
all my Governuent Papers, bank balance and shares will have 
been sold and spent up". 


49; R.cupta(ed.), 


= tters @ tntrod ction, Vs 


research in England and his wife remained an invalid for 
years. 

All these tragedies he seemed to have borne with 
a ‘stoic fortitude’ and hardly allowed his work to suffer. 50 


SOrne letter Jadunath Sarkar wrote to Sardesai, dated 4.7.1949, 


from Calcutta (Sarkar-Sardesai Correspondence ~ Life 
eattets, rE ttion 7 and 256) is perhaps the only letter 
in which he referred to his domestic worries... “Dear Nana, 

I have now begun writing letters again and also taken up my — 
suspended literary work. What robs me of my peace of mind is 
not grief for logs - which religion or resignation to fate 
can enable a man to bear ~- but the worry of having to manage 
the affairs of those who should in then normal course of 
nature, have looked after me in my old age, but have gone 
away and left on my shoulders the burden of settling the 
property troubles, educating their sons and marrying their 
orphan daughters - Two widowed daughters and one widowed 
daughter-in-law are now sheltered in my house, and unless I 
ean enjoy ten more years of life and health, how can I set 
on their feei Abani's sons now aged 16 and 14 or Suddha's 
sons, aged 15, 13 and 11 or provide husbands for Priyambeda's 
seven daughters, all of whom have been orphaned when maidens. 
Satyen (my second son) is now m2 a broken down condition and 


Both my oldest son-in-law and } _ died in their Sist years, 
and Major Sushil Ghose was 10 years younger still. 


Lady Sarkar has been living a tortured existence 
owing to her ever present, daily increasing rheumatic pain 
and swelling of the knees. No medicine can cure her... I 
have today started revising my English Shivaji for the 
fourth edition. 


It would have been a relief to my soul and a liong 
needed physical change teo, to have gone away from Calcutta 
eee I cannot imagine any place better suited for this purpose 
than Kamshet. Many pieces of work which we have contemplated 
sO long, would have been pushed on to conclusion at Kamshet, 

robably our last meeting together in life. But T 
do not see how my household can be run in my absence. There 
are daily decisions te be made on various household or pro- 
perty questions, servants are scarce and unreliable, the 
children's health and character need constant watching. I 
alone can control the household with dictatorial authority 
joined to patience,conciliation and tactful diplomacy". 
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N.B.Roy however, noted that ‘Sir Jadunath is outwardly calm 
and resigned but I have seen him sitting alone and locking 
out vacantly into the open. Kindly what you can to console 


Like Ranke, Sir Jadunath lived long enough to be 


zea as the greatest historian of India and to see his 
nd of most historical chairs in India.°* unlike 
Ranke, Jadunath at the age of 88 had a desolate home. Yet his 
face would gleam when he would tell his grandchildren, ‘I 
have another and older family, my pupils and their pupils". 
Infact this ‘large family’ was one consolation, his library, 


pupils in oan DEERE BE 
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another, during the last tragic and lonesome years of his life. 
In one of his last letters to G.S.Sardesai, dated 7th December, 
1955, he wrote “I am facing my 86th birthday without joy and 
without that serene look at the future which is the reward of 
a well spent life. I do not share your happy let in standing 
on the: brink of Eternity, as an absolutely detached creature, 
free from all earthly entanglements and ready to drop into the 


31, .B.Roy to G.S.Sardesai from p.255. Lake a reppes 


29.4.1947. Sarkar-Sardesai Correspondence, 
p. 256. 

32, 9. K.R.Qanungo, H.R.Gupta, A.L.Srivastava, S.R.Sharma, 
S.N.Rao, Raghubir Sinh . 
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Jadunath Sarkar asa by nok Qamingo in *“Jadunath Sarkar 
As a Historian", Life and Letters 


eternal slumber at a moments notice".°* sir Jadunath Sarkar 


‘dropped into the eternal slumber on 19th May, 1958.°> 


Sir Jadunath ~ the man, emerges, as distinct a 
personality, as he does as a historian, from the accounts of 
his pupils and others who had the privilege of coming into 
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i MR Sok. ded OS (Calcutta) °. May 20th, 1958, pel. “Sir 
Sadunath Sarkar, em: nent historian passed away at his 
a residence at 10.30 P.M. on Monday(19th May). He 
was 88. He seemed to be in his normal health and was seen 
having his evening walk a few hours before the end came. He 
had also his dinner and showed little signs of ailment. 
Death came to him so suddenly that medical aid could be 
given to him, when he lay restless for a brief period"; 
K.R.Qamungo's account of it, as he learnt from the historian's 
family, is different in details. "... he had his usual 
evening walk on Monday (19th May, 1958) but felt too weak 
to go upstairs. He only said that he would like to have his 
xamined and blood presence measured. The doctor came 
at 8.55 P.M. and did the needful rather in an unprofessional 
manner. He did not suspect « coronary thrombosis that was 
really creeping on Guruji. He preseribed a soda~-bicarb 
mixture left at 9.20 P.M. Guruji asked Sudha (his 
daughter) to put off the light as he would like to sleep. 
Sudha tried to wake him up at 9.55 P.M., little suspecting 
that he was already in eternal sleep..." K.R.Qamingo to 
Raghubir Sinh —- 10 Lake renee: Calcutta, dated 25th 
May, 1958, gilie§e's bs Sir H: : dane sp Epilogue. 
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centact with him, to use his library and share with hin 
afterneon tea and sometimes break-fast, like H.R.Gupta, S.R. 
Sharma, S.N.Rao and others or the more lucky ones like his 
old pupils: K.R.Qanungo and A.L.Srivastava who lived under 
his roof and enjoyed his hospitality as research scholars.>° 
From their impressions of the Master, the man in him was 
perhaps a greater source of inspiration than Sir Jadunath, 
the historian. The in any case were inseparable. It is 
no coincidence that nearly all whe came into contact with him 
have, in their accounts compared him the unpeeled fruit of 


the cocomit tree, if a crude comparison he permissible. The 


fruit has a rough exterior and a thick crust, but once the 
inside is reached, one is awarded with probably the most 
delicate of juices and kernel, the like of which is hard to 


come by. Jadunath Sarkar was no different.” 


The owner of a tall stature with ‘the determined 


grip of his lips his grave yet serene countenance, relieved 


“AcL, Srivastava, “Bis chespnninteh Sarkar", Hiz 
tistoriogravch » Modern India 143. 


374g. Sardeazai in “Jadunath Sarkar As I Know Him", 


middot 2 34; PoC. mf Choudhary, “Reminsgences®: aE 


28 
sometimes by the faint outline of kindly smile’, and a ‘pair 
of dark penetrating eyes’ that fixed an onlooker and forbade 
him to look full into the face. Dressed usually in an un 
pretentions and ghadar he invariably made the impact 


of his presence. 


infact simplicity was the keynote of his personail- 
ity, and for a born aristocrat, whom nothing was denied the 
almost ineredible simplicity in everything about him was a 
wonder to many. He could be as contended in the most austere 
kind of residence as in the lusirious royal gquest~-houses of 
Indian prinees. In his own house he studied and worked on a 
wooden bed, had no almirahs and his beoks lay piled up on 


open iron shelves ‘going up the ceiling and for convenience a 
bamboo ladder was always in the room'.°? He did not smoke 
or drink, did not chew betel leaf, had no craving even for 
tea, and had no costly habits except procuring rare books 

and mamuseripts. While travelling he put books and manuscripts 
in earefully packed suitcases whereas trousers coat went 
with the bedding as was ones revealed to the astonished Mrs. 


nea to be in Dacca. °° He 


 -R.C.Majumdar whose guest he happe 


58, .s.sardesai, “Jadunath Sarkar As I Know Him", Life and 
Letters. p. 3. 
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would spend money beyond his means to obtain rare mamuscripts 
but he could not be persuaded to replace the old shaving razor 
that had given him eighteen years service.°* For his foed, he 
was contented with two ordinary Bengali meals a day and his 


favourite sweet remained the extra sweet and less expensive 


ki (parched rice twice boiled in new gur or 
sugareane) and preferred it to the much prized gandegh of 
Caleutta or other such delicacies in sweets. His second 
choice on the basis of being extra-sweet and less expensive 
could be naturally Jilebi which was served with tea to his 
gentlemen at letters.°” Even in personal day-to-day chore, he 
would rather do things himself, than leave to others and no 
wonder he always remained the least served man, even at a time 
when there was more than one servant for each member of his 
family.°* 
| time of dearth of servants, he washed his own clothes and 


Whenever he was a guest in Sardesai's house at a 


would even clean the cup and saucer that he used. To any 
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objection raised by the host,” he would quote Socrates, “He 


who has the fewest wants is most like the gods". 


Ibid., Pe $1. 
62 . 
ibid. e PP. 51-52. 
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G.S.Sardesai, “Jadunath Sarkar As I Know Him", Life and 
Letters. p. 34. 
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Sir Jadunath was not only a man of few wants, but 
was also frugal in personal as well as public expenditure. His 
valuable notes and translations of rare mamiscripts, now in 
the National Library, Calcutta, are all written on short slips, 
tied up in bundles. He would invariably return the visiting 
card after the interview and would himself use a postcard if 
it could contain all that he had to convey. He would not allow 
wasting even the waste paper; those with writing space on one 
side were used for writing notes and first drafts. °* 
times a glass full of water was not to be placed before hin, 
for his need was two-thirds of a tumbler .°> This frugality and 


At meal 


simplicity in living style proved to be of great help in dis- 
charging his unusually heavy financial responsibilities after 
several tragedies in the family. 


All those who have seen Sir Jadunath at work agree 
that hard-work was religion with him, bordering on passion and 
addiction. His capacity for sustained hard work, first mani- 
fested in his preparation for the Premchand Roychand Scholarship, 


$4, R08 mango, “Jadunath Sarkar (A Biegravhical Sketch)*, 


terg, Introduction, p. 7. 


seemed ever on the increase. He could work days and nights 
whenever pressure of work obliged him like the period of his 
Vice-Chancellorship, rather he was at his best at times of 
severest pressures official or personal. To him hardwork 
was a source of intoxication as he once wrote to Sardesai, 
“The intexication of work especially a work on which one has 
set his heart, ~ makes us forgetful of everything else, - 
external disturbances, physical fatigue, even the sadness 
of breavement. But when work is finished and leisure is 
gained at last, then com 


2s the lassitude of body and mind, 

exactiy as the drunkand feels when the excitement of alcohol 
is over and he sinks into enervation of body and depression 
of mina. © Ho wonder the genius aided by extraordinary ret- 


entive memory” | and powers of tenacious hard work, produced 


$45 arkar-Sardesai Correspondenc Ld Se 
dated 27th March, 1933, eras Darjeei 

67; s.Sardesai, “Jadunath Sarkar as I Know Him", pike ane 
Letters, pp.23-24, recalled an incident at Kamshet. when 
the two scholars were engaged in their work and were 
approached by the Headmaster and children of the local school, 
conveyed New Year Greetings and asked for a message for 
the Hindu New Year. While Sardesai sat thinking of an 
appropriate one, Jadunath quietly and quickly wrote a line 
from the Helidorus Pillar Inseription at Bhilsa(at Besnagar 
of Cir.130) which meant that the best religion consists in 
eanveying into practice self-~restraint, self sacrifice and 
right~thinking. All those present, were struck by the 

erful memory and the depth of Jadunath Sarkar's learning 
even beyond his sphere of specialization. 


om 4 Pe p.169, 


monumental corpus in history, the like of which no Indian 
historian before or after has done. 


Another trait of Sir Jadunath, complimentary to 
his life of sustained hardwork, was that he was ‘thorough 
through and through' whether it was translating a manuscript, 
identifying a “lane or keeping a regular account of his daily 
household expenditure. He would prepare an itinerary of a 
proposed journey months ahead cna anyone who was to be 
responsible for some or the other work invariably received 
mimitest instructions. Even his senior G, S. Sardesai received 
the instructions along with a packet of Darjeeling tea: "Take 
the kettle of boiling water down from the fire, pour into it 
one teagpoonful of tea leaves for every person, with one 
spoonful extra. Keep the kettle carefully closed for full 
six mirmtes".°° 

Regularity and punctuality were some of his other 
characteristics. The research scholars staying with him found 
him at work, daily from 6 A.M. and he would retire for lunch 
at 12 noon. At 1.30 P.M. he would stroll for sometime and he 
back at his desk at 2 P.M. At 4.30 P.M. he would have just a 
cup of tea and might spare few mimutes for a visitor or a 
research scholar and leave off working at 6 P.M. when he went 


all alone for a walk. 


68.3, gadunath Sarkar quoted by H.R.Gupta, 
Introduction, Pe 6. 
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Sir Jadunath was as reticent and reserved by nature 
as he could be biunt when the occasion demanded. He never 
hankered for popularity with masses as a historian or as a 
social being. He himself once told that ‘no gentleman twice 


crossed his threshhold’ at Patna when he was engaged in writing 
_. 69 


the history of Aurar : One may have been working in his 
library for months yet not get the opportunity of conversing 
with him for as many hours. A call at his house, specially in 
the morning was unwelcome, ‘if not a risk’. The time he gave 
for an interview was generally three minutes or rather as soon 
as the business part of the meeting was over, the abrupt 
‘Namagkar’ would put an end to it earlier too. When as the 
zeniormost member of the Indian Historical Records Commission, 
he visited the major towns of British India as well as Indian 
states, he would on reaching the place immediately set himself 
to the proposed work without wasting anytime on superfluities. 
Any one who met him for the first time, often had the impress- 
ion that he was not at all sociable and certainly he was not 
the one on whom one could impose oneself. He had a stern sense 
of duty and would bluntly oppese nepotism and partiality 


6954, Jadunath Sarkar quoted by K.R.Qamungo, Life 


pe 43. 


through his powerful pen, in an outspoken and fearless manner. 
If he could turn out his pupil H.R.Gupta unceremoniously for 
having dared to bring a basket of mangoes to his house, he 


also got a professor disqualified from becoming a supervisor 


of a Ph.D. thesis for having let his eandidate act like ‘a 


i, he wrote a ‘long and strong’ 


cow let icose in a green field’ 
note as external examiner of a thesis about which Father Heras 
had written him ‘to put the candidate upto a higher class as 
personal favour’. " His outspoken criticism no doubt made 

him many enemies and he had to suffer in material advance- 
ment too, but Sir Jadunath with his unostentations Roman pride, 


was hardly the one to bother on the score. 


Yet Sir Jadunath Sarkar was also the man 
touchingly humane, exceedingly sympathetic to a deserving 


cause and not bereft of a sense of - One hardly comes 


across any other Master the like of which he was to his pupils, 
spending so much of his time and money over training the 
novices in historical research. His generous spirit would 

make him deny himself the comforts he would liberally provide 


70; .R.Gupta (ed.), 
Ti 


etters, Introduction, pp.5-9. 


pp ooggele to Sardesai, “Sarkar-Sardesai Correspondence", 
AA tS a xy pe 168. 


for others. He ordered i of a geer of extra milk even for 

the cook who would drink milk from Jadunath'’s share and make 
the quantity with water,” If a grown up visitor could 
generally claim only 3 minutes from him, a ten month old could 
at times claim nearly the whole of his day. "My little grandson 
aged 10 months, Abani's son dotes on me and therefore, has 
hitherto taken much of my day time $i! ", he wrote to G.S. 
Sardesai. '° If he was stern enough to turn out a pupil for 
bringing a gift, he was gracious enough not only to get that 
pupil *s thesis published by the Caleutta University and accept 
only the cost of binding and paper after great deal of persu- 
ation, but also spent his precious time over reading all the 
proofs himseis. ’* When Sir Jadunath received a note of cong-= 
ratulations from G.S.Sardesai, at having been conferred the 


Mx: Re pony en “Sir Jadunath Sarkar (A Biographical Sketch)", 


73«sarkar-Sardesai Correspondence", Life and Letters, p.163, 
25th April, 1932. | 


74a .R. Gupta (ed. ), Life and Le ¢ 
are a couple of re erences to =; 
Sardesai Correspondence. On 30th March, 1939, Sarkar wrote 
to Sardesai, "I am supervising the printing of the doctorate 
thesis of H.R.Gupta and Ashirbadilal Srivastava, which we 
had agreed to partly subsidise out of the Kamshet History 
Meet Special Fund... have cost me an enormous amount of time 
but happily my pegs J work is now nearly finished".H.R. 
Gupta(ed.), Life Letters, Introduction, 9. 


honorary degree of D.Litt. by the Dacca University in 1936, 
he replied, “Yes I am a docter but I like to place after my 


title, Hom. within brackets, i.e. pathic, instead of 


7§ 


the usual Hon." 


While talking about his editing and publish- 
aig at the request of the late Irvine's 


daughter, he remarked that if he had not used his discretion 
in omitting much of what Irvine thought of the Sikh community, 


he would have by that time me a martyr. ’© 


Sir Jadunath's religious convictions cannot be 
ascertained easily. That he inherited his father’s Vaishnaviam 
in its most lofty form is partly evidenced by his Life and 


« The conservative Hindus of the day 
however often branded him a Brahmo Smajist, the Brahmos 
thought him to be an 


mising Hindu ‘in the garb of 
intellectualism'. In his writings, he has admired eartein 
aspects of Islam and Christianity and sharply critized caste- 
system and superstitions of popular Hinduisn. i The man 
seemingly devoid of much emotion or sentiment would ‘go into 


raptures’ when speaking of Sister Rivedita and Swami 


mango, “Jadunath Sarkar As a Historian", Life and 
Letters, Pe 62. 


KR. Qamungo, "six Jadunath Sarkar (A Biographical Sketch)", 
Ld atte 
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Vivekananda. He admired those who served mankind irrespective 
of the limits of caste and creed. His charities mostly went 
to the Ramakrishna Mission. At Darjeeling, while he hurried 
from the tea party at his house to preside over a meeting of 
_Hari-Sabha, in the change over to dhoti and chada: 


to take off his necktie indicating perhaps ‘the way his 
spiritual allegiance lay' even after making due allowance for 
his sense of punctuality. 7° 


A key to a man's character is often held to be 
the friends he has but Sir Jadunath did not have many friends, 
probably none sccording to the traditional Sanskrit connotat-~- 


ion of the wora’? 


and the only pergon that came nearest to it 
was Rao Bahadur Govind S.S3ardesai, to whom he was introduced 


through correspondence in 1904, with whom he was on close 


terms for over fifty years; the two staying ether, travell- 


80 


ing and many a times jointly conducting historical research. 


78r544., Pe §3. 


“Ibid., pe 54, 1.e., "a dear one on terms of reeiprocity 
ith regard to giving and taking, telling and asking each 
other's secrets”. 
60, friend of G.S.Sardesai, Gopalrao Devdhar of the Poona 
"Servants of India Society", who met Jadunath sweating 
over" the Pergian manuscripts of the Khuda Bakhsh Library 
at Patna, mentioned Sardesai and his work Jadunath 
Sarkar and introduced him to Sardesai by a letter. 
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All the aspects of their association are expressed in the long 
range of their correspondence which 9 however, is not like that 
of Walpole or Chesterfield, with posterity in mind, but it 
does throw considerable light on some of the not too apparent 
charms of Sir Jadunath's personality and on the literal worth 
of his pen, whether he was writing about historical research 
or about something personal. °* If Sardesai could help him in 
supplementing his vast store of Persian matter with Maratha 
sources, Sir Jadunath was the mentor Sardesai needed even at 
2 However, they had “too mach respect 
for each other to desire uniformity of opinion".*? Besides, 
Jadunath Sarkar had sentimental attachment for Rabindra Nath 


the height of his fame. 


Tagore. When in the early part of the present century, there 
arose a serious charge of obscurity against the future noble 


laurate‘s compositions, Jadunath took up his facile pen to 


8i 


See ir ebroews from Sarkar-Sardesai Correspondence’ 1907-55, 
e Ai EEer sg Fa PP. 127-357. 


£25, aenas wrote bie Sarkar on 26.6.48 from Kamashet : “It 


is my greatest ¢ fortune that I should have secured in 
you a permanent mentor te guide my footsteps". He had 
written earlier, on 25.4.47.'I am now re-examining the 
third volume received from you after your version. When f 
see the immense labours you have bestowed upon this work 
of my history, I feel ashamed to claim it as my own". On 
29.4.47 Sardesai had written... "I know I cannot claim 
even to be a leh psig meters the Sun". G.S.Sardesai to 
Jadunath Sarkar, Life and Letters 15. 


S3ipig., pp. 15-16. 
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defend the poet and silenced the critics.“ He considered the 
poet's ballads as ‘solid gold shaped into faultless miniat- 
ufes', 85 Once Sir Jadunath was also seen carrying for the 
poet, some sweets prepared by Lady Sarkar. © The cordiality and 
sentiments were of course reciprocal. Tagore dedicated his 


drama - ‘Achalyatan' to the ‘unrivalled historian’, 


Despite the few friendly attachments, Sir 


Jadunath appears to have had a strange ‘lofty lonliness of 
spirit '?7 often held to be of his own making. Perhaps his 
own self was enlightened enough to retain his joys and sorrows 


without the need of a ‘kindered soul to catch their over- 


flow’ "8 What he wrote about Rabindranath Tagore, ‘the supreme 


‘Agrehayan', ‘ 1313, B.S. quoted by Jogindranath 
| , t and Present, Vol.XCIV, RNo,1i78, 
Jamary—June, isms 


835. N.Sarkar, — s Ballads", 


De 382. 


86, .R.Qanungo, "Sir Jadunath Sarkar (A Biographical sketch)", 
Life and Letters, Pe 54. 


S8r, id., Pe 54. 
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genius passing through the world in majestic isolation’ 89 was as 
true of his own self. 

The Bengali pronounciation turns his name 
Yadunath into Jadunath - “the Master Magician"; there was 
nothing spectacular about him and yet he was : 


“Lerdly, more than Man" 


MJagindranath | Chowdhuri quoted Sir Jadunath Sarkar from 
} andard (Calcutta), Puja Anmal,1955, in 
mmath Sarkar (1870-1958) and a Sketch of his 
and Present, Vol.XCIV, Part I, No.178, 


CHAPTER II 


THE MAKING OF A HISTORIAN 


Modern Indian historiography on Medieval period 
owes its inception to the European and British historiography 
of the 19th century. The growth and development of British 
historical writing on Medieval India is reflective not only 
of its co-relation with the course of contemporary expansion 
of British rule in India but also of the progress of British 
historiography. The political activities of the East India 
company hastened the tempo of British interest in India's 
past. In 1770's when the startling reperts of the Company's 
mismanagement were pouring in, Horace Walpole had remarked, 
“We shall lose the East before we know half its history". The 
prediction did not prove correct. The Company had no desire 
to lose what it was fast acquiring and it was not in its 
interest not to know its history. History of medieval India 
held special attraction for being the history of the predece- 


pra 
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ssors of the British in supremacy over India.* The impact of 


the contemporary British schools of thought, at the same time 
divided most of the British historians on medieval India as 
representatives thereof. Thus, if Alexander Dow, Jonathan 
Scott and John Briggs represented the School of Enlightenment 
on Medieval India, Ewangelicals found in Charls Grant,Marshman, 
Peggs and James Vaughan, the supporters of ‘the introduction 
of light’. Utlitarianism as a practical philosophy found 
@laboration in varying degrees in the works of James Mill, 
Pringle Thomson, Henry Elliet and Henry George Keene among 
others. Romantie Sehool found in David Price, Glieg and 
Elphinstone some of its most prominent British historians on 
medieval India.“ There was however, a significant unifying 
idea, in British historical writing on Medieval India, irres- 
pective of the different 


ehools, the historians belonged to. 


Let LG LZ Indi a : ine 2S SGSARGRCS OF 


2Ipid., pp.45,90; A.N.Whitehead, 


University Press, Cambridge, 1961, fr duction, 12-13; K.A. 
Ballhatchet, "Some Aspects of Historical Writing on India by 
Protestant Christian Missionaries onal 1 the N siege gi rea 

boat emubad Shelia pda C.H.Philips ed. . Historians of , 


544-353; Tbid..C.H.Philips' "James Mill, Mount Stuart 
Elphinstone and the History of India", pp.221~-222. 
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No British historian failed to justify British rule over India 
or to assert its superiority over the Muslim rule that preceded 
it.? At the same time, the earlier growth of historiography of 
Medieval India also presents a parallel to that in Europe. * 
Analogous to the Medieval chronicles of Europe, there were 
ehronicles of ruling Muslim dynasties. The majority of the 
writers confined their attention to one form of source material 
- the court chronicles and one form of history - the political. 
The early British historians, far from attacking it, stuck to 
the general native tradition of turning exclusively to the 
work of their predecessors as historians.” Such an ‘inherited’ 
historiography also reflected Persian rather than the Arabic 
historical conspectus; the former aimed at writing the history 
of rulers, the latter aimed rather to cover the entire range 
of society.° Certain changes in methodology of history writing 


during the British period, however were apparent. Dow, writing 


33s .Grewal, Medieval 


india. History and Historians, Guru 
Nanak Dey Un: vers: ty, , 


Wig, Asia Publishing 


42.¢ C.Majumdar, 2$3 3: sr10C rap 
House, Bombay, 1970, p. 


peter Hardy, 


Ssagdish soap Soni Sarkar, “History and Historians of Medieval 
india", The Qu pteriy Neview of Historical 2 thGies. Vol.IIz 
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in the middle and later part of the 18th century was more than 
content to base his work on records of European travellers or 
by translating a few Persian works.’ Other British historians 
writing in the early and mid nineteenth century, on Medieval 
India were fast becoming aware of other sources and themes for 


different phases of Indo-Muslim history of India. ° 


Historiography in Europe, apart from the develop- 
ment of its methodology, had been changing its nature from time 
to time. Thus, Gibbon and Macaulay evidence the concept that 
it was historian’s burden to pass judgements in the light of 
the current ideals and morals. The narrative was also to be a 
piece of literary flavour and frills.” Meanwhile Ranke infused 
historiography with a new spirit. *° He stands before us as a 
great founder of the Objective School. He decided effectually 


S.Grewal, Mug Rule in india he Assessments of British 
i{storians, mp .6-23. 


So .P.G.Spear, “British Historieal Writing in the Era of the 
Nationalist Movements", Hi ns Irx akistan 4g 


Coyion. p. 407. 


9G. P. Gooch, Ramee SS ie Y CLES : Late ects). a : a: 
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to repress ‘the poet, the Patriot’ or ‘the religious and 
political partisan’ and to ‘banish himself from his books".14 
Ranke started with that classic pronouncement of having found 
‘eruth more interesting and beautiful than romance’, when he 
was not yet thirty: that he did not presume to sit on judge- 
ment on the past; that he only wanted to show “what had really 
happenea".?? History, to be above evasion or dispute, must 


stand on Se. «4 Sane 


its, not on opinions. Such a history,he sought 
"to grasp in its unity", 3 The greatest representative of 
this School in England was Lord Acton, for whom the main thing 
in history was not the art of collecting sources, but the 


- Macmilian & Co. 


12,,, the Preface of Quentin Durward, he writes, “I found by 
comparison that the truth was more interesting and beautiful 
than romance. I turned away from it and resolved to avoid 
ali invention and imagination in my works and to stick to 
facts"... and again his statement that has become classic 
for depicting the spirit in which the book was written, 
“Histery has had essigned to it the task of judging the 
Past, of instructing the present for the benefit of the 

ages to come. To such lofty functions this work does not 

aspire. Its aim is merely to — ese cpr pinay imag 4 were" 
pe nage from G. ee Histc | ori an: “ty 
Century. De 36 


13L6o-pold Von Ranke, "History Has No Goal", (an extract 
from a | series of lectures delivered by Ranke in 1854) in 
hilosophy of | mory, @d. Alan Nene IOne Barbara Donagon, 


‘gsublimer art of investigating it, of discerning truth from 


falsehood and certainty from doubt. /4 


The concepts of nineteenth century European and 
British historiography inspired Indian historical scholarship 
on its Medieval histery toe. = infaet Indian historiography 
came to challenge British historiography on Medieval India 
belii. Towards the end of 


the 19th century a reaction against the accepted British 


with the latter's own apparatus 


histories of India began among indian scholars. Among them was 
also the one who has been well regarded as the father of modern 
scientific historical scholarship in the medieval and early 
British Periods of Indian history ~ Sir Jadunath Sarkar. When 
in 1891, be began his “apprenticeship in the history workshop" 
and ‘set his hand to the plough’, as he himself admitted, 
"Research (exeept in Sanskrit) meant only the pirating or 
translating of modern English or French books". ae Jadunath 

was the pioneer of a tradition and a School that grew up as an 


oo Acton, Tin F @ De 15. 
135 agdish Narayan Sarkar, preg e Ah and darpdinesaiee of Medieval 
India", RG Laer eer YY eve ew OF ae studies, Vol.iit, 
No.1 & 2, 196 ; D4, Be 56. 
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Sir J. N. parka "A Word to Research Workers in India", 
1 F @ Present, Jubilee No., 1957. 


outcome of his unique devotion to Clio for more than six 
decades. His insistence on the search and use of first hand 
original documents and on learning the language of the source 
material was proverbial. By his wide travels and ardous tours 
to spot the past scenes of action, by his unsparing scrutiny 
of the evidence, by a thoroughness and unsurpassed accuracy 
in checking details before ‘composing a single page??? b 
separating the study of the past as much as humanly possible 
from ‘the passions of the present’ and making his works 
‘readable for the excellence of its manner of presenting facts / 
and of its style’, Jadunath applied the scientific methodology 
of Niebuhr, Ranke and Mommesen to Indian history. ?® It was a 
Titanic will and matching energy that made him dedicate him- 
self to the double task of collecting material as well as 


bringing out a prodigious corpus in History. si Se perfectly 


17 oar 3 fer foc parks 


192 ven Lerd Action, who founded a School of History, akin, in 
many respects, to the German School, after delving into the 
archives of European States all his life, was not able to 
write any history ‘as he failed to reach the obsolute 
truth‘, oor lgetrsyineed Prasad’s “Sir Pasties Ahmad Khan" 
in de oe eG Dw latte SP Qi ee Ges Y in Moc Ba &: ind , a, pp. 146-147. 
However, acco ding to Amales Tripathi, “Siord Acton" did not 
find time to write his = rojected “History of Freedom”, see, 
amar (Calcutta December 10, 1970, “Columbus of 
~ An Assessment of Sir Jadunath Sarkar's 


was the apotheosis of modern critical Indian scholarship 
reflected in his genius that what Gooch said about Ranke 
ean be well said about him too : 


When he began to write, historians 

of high repute believed memoirs and 
ehronicles to be the best authorities. 
When he laid down his pen, every 
scholar with a reputation to make or 
lese had learned to content himself 
with nothing less than the papers and 
correspondence of the actors thenselves 
and those in immediate contact with the 
events they describe. 20 


Sir Jadunath had himself revealed some of the forces 


that went into the making of the historian. - Bengal through 


ancient and middle ages had been the land of poetry, juris- 


22 


prudence and logic but not of historians “. Sandhyakar Nandi'‘s 


moa panegyric in metapher is the only work to 


G.P.Gooch, H StOry ana Mistors ans 2m Ene Ni 2 LOG Tit.r) Cc BNnTULY » 


2hias radio talk of 1955, later on published in the Bengali 
Journal P , referred to by K.R. rece “Jadunath 
Sarkar As a Historian", Life and Lett 
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Bengal's credit in this respect. A tremendous change however, 
overtook Bengal under the impact of British civilization, 
expressed in the popular saying ‘what Bengal thinks today 
rest of India thinks tomorrow’. It became the seed plot of 
the ‘Indian Renaissence, Reformation and the Revolutionary 
Current’. 23 The historiography of modern India too was 
infused with the current reawakening under the British impact. 


ala, Hamidullah Khan's Tarikhei- 
24 


am,Ram Ram Basu's Bengali biography, were some of the 


earlier attempts; before Jadunath Sarkar entered the scene 
towards the end of the nineteenth century. 


While there is no doubt that his father . was 
one of the major moulding forces of the young Jadunath's 
mind towards the study of history, Sir Jadunath in his radio 
talk, also admitted that it was the study of English literature 
and of Western history that brought him to the portals of 
historical research in Indian history; that to understand 


Dante better he had to read the Italian historian Sismandi.*> 


23x. niger 6 Bifano _—- As a Historian", Life and 
stters of Sir Jadur ar 


Rar s Vol. se De 56. 
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Besides the study of European history was an essential ancill- 
ary to English literature. It had also been one of the subjects 
of the Honours course of the University of Calcutta, in which 
Jadunath had distinguished himself. At the same time his 
cultivated literary talents along with the broad base he 
acquired in the study of history explain his detached outlook 
as well as excellent manner of the presentation of historical 
material. To him the history of India was but a chapter of 


the different eras of world history. - 


Another potent force in the moulding of the genius 
was his intelleetual discipleship to some of the great pioneers 
of scientific historiography in Europe of the nineteenth 
century. Ranke and Mommgsen being the most prominent among them2? 


He always impressed upon his pupils that truth and not passing 


utility should be the aim of honest research; he warned them 
against narrow specialization or ‘scissors and gum bottle’ 
type research, such a kind of work could at best have only 


transient, re value. 


265558., pp. 55-57. 


27K R, Qamingo has recorded that the first book Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar gave him to study when the former went to reside 
dh the dears at a poe was Geoch’s “H 

: . : Centur 
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Such a historiographer remains our greatest 
historian after more than hundred years after his birth. His | 
powers of work coupled with the span of his life enabled him 
to produce a larger number of master pieces than any other 
historian in the field can claim. His transformation of the 
craft into a scientific study of material is equally remark- 
able. infact his vast and varied output makes his methodology 
a fascinating subject in itself. 


The methodology of the Master has often been 
summed up in four words. Cellection of material, identificat- 
ion, Chronology and corroboration, though to have a complete 
idea of any of his works, his style, his idea of objectivity 


and the ‘presence’ of the historian can hardly be missed. 28 


Sir Jadunath was the first historian on Medieval 
India to insist on the hunting from all original contemporary 
source material in various languages - letters, diaries, news~- 


letters, court bulletins apart from chronicles and biographies ~? 


26. | R.Tikekar, 


1964, pe 5 * 


*°n.L. Srivastava, “Sir Jadunath Sarkar", 
Historiography in Mode 
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Though well versed in Sanskrit, he chose Muslim and early 
British periods, perhaps to suit his literary genius and 
a spirit that welcomed challenges of the vast tex 


of historical literature and other source material. He may 
have found archaeology, epigraphy and mmismatics of ancient 
India that was comparatively barren of bonafide political 


history, too prosaic.°* 


One of his earliest pupils who had 
found a very large collection of works of the Mutiny in the 
Master's library and ventured to inquire whether the owner had 
any special interest in the topic, he was told that initially 
Sir Jadunath had a mind to carry on research in modern Indian 
history but had soon realized that it was not possible to do 
full justice to the topic that lay so close as a historical 


phase.?4 Hence, the final choice of Muslim and early British 


30mnough the historian mastered several modern Indian and 

foreign languages, particularly Marathi, Persian,French 

and Portuguese, none stood nearer to his heart than 

Sanskrit. He would occasionally withdraw himself from the 

Zatique of Mughal Akhbarat into the company of Kalidas and 

ne apnea cf. Sard i*s 7Jacanath Sarkar As I Know Him", 
rs of fadung rka 23. 
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periods of Indian history. The ‘Columbus’ of medieval Indian 
history found the ‘sea uncharted, the instruments primitive, 
the ship unfit for distant navigation and the sailors in- 
experienced and untrained’ eds With a will and energy that 
were legendry, he dedicated himself to the double task of 
searching material and writing scientific history on a magni- 


ficent scale. 


A thorough search and acquisition of all contem- 
porary material in all the languages concerned with the period 
of his research was in his view the first indispensable requi- 
site for the researcher, He combed the libraries of India and 
Europe and ransacked mumerous archieves from Patna to Berlin 
and Paris. He did not travel abroad but through the catalogues 
of these institutions, coupled with his own instinct to spot 
the required source material, he secured these by transcripts, 
rotary bromide prints, photostats as well as microfilm copies. 
In his quest for contemporary material he was no doubt helped 
by kindred souls like Irvine, C.R.Wilson, Sir Edward Gait, 


G.S.Sardesai.°* Ultimately, it was his own super-human tenacity 


33 amales Tripathi, "Columbus of Mughal History : An Assessment 


of Jadunath Sarkar Works", The Stategman (Calcutta), 
December 10, 1970. | 


| “Dharma vnane “Sir Jadunath Sarkar", Hist 
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that brought to light public and private records. No effort 
was stinted and no expense spared, infact it was one item on 


which Jadunath spent lavishly. 2 


The account of the discovery of various news 
sources reads like a romance of historical pursuit. His own 
report of the discovery of Haft Anjuman is quite thrilling. °° 
Another discovery that created sensation was Mirza Nathan's 


Baharistan-i-Ghalib from Paris Library. The book had been / 


35¢.s.sardesai, “Jadunath Sarkar As I Know Him", Life and 


Letters, p. 33. 


36y x.sinha, “Sir Jadunath Sarkar", Bengal Past and Pre 
Vol.Laxxix, July-December, 197060, Part II: Serial No. 168, 173. 
Earlier Mirza Raja Jai Singh's successful Purandar campaign 
was known only from the Persian official history- AeaRabe~ 
Dama. The Maratha stories relating to this defeat of Shivaji 
were unacceptable later traditions. The historian felt that 
there was a lacuna. In 1904, he traced a Persian Mss. in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris which gave Aurangzeb's 
correspondence with Jaisingh but ended abruptly in the 
midst of the Purandar Campaign. This correspondence could 
not be found even in the Jaipur archives. The despatches 

of Jai Singh were kept in charge of his Secretary Udiraj 
Munshi, who, after Jai Singh's death became a Muslim. His 
son put these drafts in a volume entitled 1 {Haft 

: as a model of epistolary style. But the Ms. could 
=. . be traced anywhere. A long quest began. The historian 
succeeded at last in 1907 in discovering a copy of the Ms. 
in Benaras. The leaves of the volume had stuck together and 
had made it into a sort of cardboard. The leaves were loosened. 
The letters which Udiraj had drafted for his master thus 
became known to the world after two centuries and a half. 

A more perfect copy of the Ms. was later found in Lucknow. 


3 


entered in the catalogue as a novel and it was the Master's 
keen eye for the sources that spotted it. It proved to be a 
history written by a Mughal Military Officer fighting in 


Bengal under Jahangir's Viceroys. ld 


Among the most conspicu- 
ous manuscripts in his Persian collection are the Akhbarat~ 
2-Darbar-i-Muallah or the imperial gazettes of the Mughal 


Government, the er the petitions of the 


nobles and military officers to the kings and princes and 
Rugaat and Maktubat, i.e. the correspondence of the emperor 
themselves and the correspondence of the princes, governors 
of provinces, commanders, nobels, rulers of independent and 
semi-independent territories and foreign dignitories. sda 
Another great discovery was that of the importance of the 
archives of Jaipur Darbar, Though he secured the transcripts 


nipur, still lying in mamiscript 


with the royal family of Jaipur - the historian refused to 


‘revise’ it to make History of Jaipur acceptable to the Darbar?” 


37an English translation of it was published later by M.L. 
Borah of the University of Decea. See K.R.Qamungo'’s 


"“Jadunath Sarkar As a Historian", Life and Letters, pp.67-68. 


" S.M.Hasan, t herenpchicy — Collection of Persian 
Past a gent (Jamary-—June, 1971), 


2924 has now been edited by Raghbir Singh, who is aiso propos- 


ing to have it published through the Director, Maharaja 
Sawai Man Singh II Museun, Jaipur, vide Raghbir Sinh's 
reply to an enquiry, dated Feb. 10, 1982. 
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in his mission of collection of source material 
the historian faced hurdles of other kind also. Shia agents had 
to be employed for getting access to the mamscripts in the 
library of Sir Salar Jang at Hyderabad, Many news letters had 
to be obtained through the agency of British officers and 


40 One Maratha family of historical lineage in 


scholars. 
Malwa did not allow anyone to peep into their family records, 
much less let any historian copy them, but the historian would 
not take no for an answer in this respect and went alone in 
the guise of an orthodox Hindu in dhoti and chadar,‘a tilak 

on his forehead and a choti' (tufft of hair at the back of the 
head), to placate the owner ehnan a to make his mission success- 
ful." He also paid a visit to the home of the historic Jedhe 
family that possessed the priceless chronology of Maratha 
histery, known as the Jedhe Chronolegy. All these labours 


produced momentous results. In what the historian said about 


40... g. Private Papers, records and Persian mamiscripts in the 


Raipur ruler’s library were procured through the agenoy of 
Sir Edward Gait then in England, who wrote to a British 
Commissioner in U.P., the latter received as present from 

the Nawab, the records beautifully copies out, the transcript 
of the manuscript was first sent to Sir Edward who forwarded 
a to the pages Werpek See es Bhami' s “Jadunath Sarkar". 
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*1ip1d., pp. 29-30. 
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his colleetion, he did not exaggerate. *” 


No serious research 
in Medieval or early British Indian history is possible 
without consulting his collection that now honours the Buhar 
Section of the National Library, Calcutta. One could find in 
his collection transcripts from more than a dozen libraries 


from India and abroad. ** 


On account of its collections, it 
has become the mursery of research in Indo-~Muslim history for 


three generations. 


The historian was as zealous about learning the 
language of the original sources. Many of the sources of his 
chosen field were in Persian and Marathi, beth of which he did 


not know. He began Persian from the alphabet and learnt enough 


flay collection of Persian mamiscripts and Marathi printed 


sources are indispensable to the students of our medieval 

history as it has brought together in one place the 

necessary works which are scattered in many towns of India 

and famous public libraries of Europe". Requoted from S.M. 

eter 3 gear ie Sarkar's Colleetion of Persian Maruscripts", 
] ? i Present, Jamary—June, 1971, Vol.xC,Part I, 


43 omely: The Oriental Public Library Bankipore, Patna, The 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, Raza Library Rampur, 
Maulana Azad Library, Aligarh, State Central Library, 
Hyderabad, Salarjang Museum, Hyderabad, State Archieves, 
Jaipur, Kapurthala State Library, Raghuvir Library, Sitamau, 
Punjab University Library, Lahore, Lahore Public Library, 
British Museum, India Office Library, Bodlein, The Royal 
Asiatic Seciety of Great Britain, Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris and others that included private collections too. 


to tackle the Persian chronicles in manuscript. #4 The way 

he mastered Marathi, was a marvel to many. “> It was not only 
reading of Marathi historical prose but learning of verse 

as well so that he was able to grasp the works of its masters 
like Tukaram and Ramdas, to quote appropriately from them. 
Infact, he had mastered the language to the extent that he 
was able to detect the possible mistakes of Modi reading. 
Modi being the script of Marathi in which most of the histo- 
rical documents were wktitten. He was indeed a polyglot: when 
richness of Portugues material was revealed, he started 
learning it at the age of sixty according to Chevalier 


Pissurlencar. French he could very well read write?® 


In the Collection of the Master, are some of 
the large scale maps hardly found elsewhere. Such maps and 
gazetteers were a must for the mimute details of topographical 
description which forms a special feature of Sir Jadunath's 


4475 was not his pears in at School or College. See 


S.R,.Tikekar' 3. 


43mnough imbecile jealousy and resentment at inroad into the 
Maratha preserve a bold Northerner have not been wanting, 
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works. Here are some of the places indicated by him in 


Military History of India. oe 


Taraori = 9 miles north of Karnal city, 12 miles south 
of Thaneshwar station(Karnal Dist 


Gazetteer, 1884, pp.27 and 264). 


Talav = 20 miles north east of Panetha, but on the 
northern bank of the Narmada. 


To identify places of historical narration was 
a complex task. The official maps used the Roman script and 
anglicized pronounciation, while the Persian chronicles used 
the Arabic script for the Persianised way of pronouncing the 
Indian names. Sir Jadunath was aware of it and had himself 
explained the Persian characteristics of writing Indian nemese 
Thus, in one Persian manuscript Paithan on the Godavari in 
ned Patan and the Godavari was called the river of 


Deccan t 
Patan; whereas the Godavari, the Krishna, the Bheema all are 
mentioned as Ganga by the local people. A different kind of 
confusion could arise often because of the different names 
given to the same hill fort or places. Whereas Shivaji intro- 
duced Sanskritised names; the same were again changed into 
Persian when they passed into Mughal hands. Thus, Khelna near 


“Tsar pieces es bogie 


eaiiiia, On Historiography, pp.6-7. 
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Kolhapur was known as Vishalgad, Rangna as Prasiddh 

Rohida was known as Vichitragad. Kondana near Poona was 
Sinhgad and when the latter passed into Mughal empire, 
Aurangzeb, called it Buxinda Bux. Pemgad, Premgad, Bhimgad 
and Shahgad are the names of one and the same fort in 


Ahmednagar district. 49 Panhala near Kolhapur is called in 


Sanskrit Parnal Parvat while the Mughals called it Nabi Shah 
Durg. After considerable quest the historian came to known 
that Prabhanvalli, Prabholi and Prabhavali were names of the 


same place.°° 


Not content with maps or written records, he would 
often visit historical sites to ascertain the topographical 
aspect, apart from thus having an insight into the character 
of 


common people. Sardesai has recorded the keenness with 


which the historian visited Sa} m and spent the night 


there, a village near Vishalgad which in the original text he 
had misread as Shankarpett. The works of Sir Jadunath give 
ample proof of the pains he took, and of his mastery as a 


4945 J.N.Sarkar, Shiv s Time 
Longman's reprint, New Delhi, i973, Index ~ 405-407. 
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Sarkar—Sardesail Correspondence in Life and 1 
at arkKar’, hata Daag ae pe 1503 Siz 
3 Tim 


> i) 
Brews 


surveyor of the topography of places connected with his 
narration of history. We find a vivid deseription of places - 
whether it is a military scene, a military route or the 


guerrilla tactics of the Marathas.°= 


Chronology was yet another aspect of history to 
which Sir Jadunath paid thorough attention. Chronology the 
"backbone of history’ was an extremely complicated problem 
of Indian history. Not only were there many calendars in 

ue, there were variations in the method of reckoning the 


day and the year. The Islamic dates were of two types Solar 
and Lunar and birth days of emperors were celebrated according 
to both Solar as well as iunar calendars. Julus years, Suhur 
San, Fasli years, Hijri are some of the reckoners of Islamic 
years; while some of the Hindu eras are the Vikrana, the Gupta, 
the Shaka, the Kalachuri and nearly all of them had some local 
variations °: The day according to Hindu calender begins with 
the rising of the sun, even though the date is dependent on 
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ltteer phoetanigabele rane As I Know Him", 
;  Sadunat 


ed., Orient Longmans, poi ong New Delhi, 1973, pp. 227—231. 
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the phase of the moon. In some Islamic calenders rising of 

the moon marks the beginning of the day. For the lunar Hindu 
calculations there are two fortnights: Shukla and Krishna, 

the bright and the dark. The month in the northern regions ends 
on full moon day instead of ending on the Amant (Amavagya) 

as it does in most of the southern regions. Thus for one 
fortnight of both the calendars the name of the month remains 
the same. This difference of calendars is hardly ever explain- 
ed by the writers of the two regions. In the § 
Peghwa Daftar’ for a report from Jaipur, the date given was 
Pough Vadya i2 and Sir Jadunath could easily make out that 


this date was according to the Northern calendar.>? The way 


in whieh he arrived at this calculation speaks of the Master's 
minute eye for details and accuracy: 


Poush Vadya 12 acc: to Southern calendar is 13th 
Jan,175i; this is impossible,as Ishwari Singh 
(whose suicide is reported in that document) died 
on Dec. 12th 1751.Therefore, Pough Vadya is 
Northern way of reckoning.That is Margas 

Vadya 12 = 14th Dec. 1750. 


$25 R.Tikekar, 


tar, ed. G.S.Sardesai, published 
SOR ay. 1933, Vol. Ii, Pe §2. 
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The way the historian worked on a detailed chronology of the 
period he was studying, helped not only to clarify the move- 
ments of the person whose life was under study, the gaps in 
it could also be detected and what is more, it made one see 
the achievements and exploits of the historical characters 

in proper perspective and focus. Thus, on the strength of 
chronologies prepared by himself, the historian could declare 
against the general assumption of those days that the meeting 
between Shivaji and Aurangzeb took place in Agra and not at 
Delhi, on the basis of the imperial movements which were 


settled in his chronology.°* 


Again contrary to popular 
supposition, he proved on the basis of the chronological 
evidence, details of the return journey of Shivaji from 
Agra. Thus, he could prove that Shivaji took only 25 days to 
reach his home fort Rajgad:; on 19th August he escaped from 


Agra and on 12th September he was back in Rajgad.”” His 


revelations of chronology made heroism glorious. When we 
know that Janakji Scindia undertook campaigning in the North | 
before he was sixteen. When Viswas Rao died 4 hero's death 


ewe on PPpe 137-142. 


b 4 


at Panipat he was in his teens, that Raghoba crossed the 
indus at Attock before he was twenty five, the exploits 


get altogether a different colouring. °° 


The historian would make his own method of 
following chronology absolutely clear to the reader, thus 
he appended to his chronology of Shivaji: 

All the dates in this book are given in the 014 
Style or unreformed calendar which contimed in 
use in England till 1752. The New Style Dates 

(usually 10 days later for Shivaji's life time) 
which occur in the French, Portuguese and Dutch 
Writings, have been reduced by me to the Old 

Style. I have followed the conversion tables in 


Swami Kanmnu Pilai‘s Indian Ephermeris.>” 


He has invariably given exact Christian dates equivalent to 
Hijri dates of the mamiscripts, which is very helpful to the 
research scholars in the absence of any ready reference for 


conversion purposes. 


After collection of material came corroboration, 


the critical evaluation of each source. What he believed and 


365 oN. Sarkar, Fall 


Orient Longman 


ywit is 


tughal Empire, Vol.YI, 3rd ed., 
Caleutta, 1971), p. 167. 


Ehs 


of 
Rep: ‘ 


575 N.Sarker, a fia 


practised about this aspect of his scientific methodology, 

toe quote him, was - "Writing history that will live, requires 
not mere industry (a copyists' industry in collecting materia), 
but what is far higher - extensive reading, (not narrow 
specialized study) power of deep thinking and connecting 
together the near and the distant, things Indian and fore- 
ign (by way of comparative estimate and liberal interpretat~- 
ion... The true historian’s function is that of the stomach 
in digesting and extracting the vital juice from the raw food 


stuff passed down the throat: $8 


The historian never took the chronicles, court 
historians, other documents and even historical letters at 
their face value. He subjected each to a scientific scrutiny 
for ascertaining first, its authenticity and then even 
separate facts from uncorroborated truth which for the Master 
was only a ‘surmise or an inference approximating to a highly 


probably truth. 59 


He depended on as many sources as possible 
even for description of a single event; not only comparing 


the many versions, but also putting them all under his ‘X-ray’ 


58.i- 3.N.Sarkar's letter to G.S.Sardesai from Darjeeling, 


27th March, 1933, ee Correspondence" from 
Life and Letters, p. 160. 


59 


N.G.Chapekar ‘Forward’ to On Historiography by S.R. 


Tikekar, viii. 


treatment. Thus, he exposed that Factory Records were not 
records in the modern terminolegy but were for the most 
part a daily report of the bazar gossip and that the 
Factories of those days were just godowns in the modern 


60 an incident like the death of Shivaji 


sense of the word. 
had been reported to London four years earlier, i.e. in 
1676 by the factories at Surat and Bombay. He agreed with 
Ranke that History depends “on the relation of eye-witness 


and the original documents" oe 


The partiality of many 
Persian documents was seen more in remaining silent over 
episodes which were not flattering to the throne. Thus, the 
raid on Shaista Khan or the escape of Shivaji from Agra, 
have been reported in only one sentenee each, as observed 
by Sir Jadunath. He put the Marathi records also under his 
scrutiny and seience of evidence before declaring most of 


the Bakharg as bogus, to the chagrin of many Maratha 
62 


ever, he has quoted from Sabhasad 


scholars. 


60r,41d., pp. 18-19. 


STRequoted from ne Bhar! s "Sir Jadunath Sarkar", 


Journal, Vol.VI, Jan. 26,1959,p.29. 


6203 am now convinced that the aya is a modern 


forgery probably based on some old materials", he wrote 
to G.S.Sardesai from Darjeeling on 12.6.1917 - See Sarkar 
Sardesai Correspondence, Life and Letters, p.136. 
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Qalmi Bakhar as in his opinion, these two have some elements 
of truth and were not written as late as the rest were. The 
Dutch and Portuguese documents, the records of the Missionar- 
ies all had to be critically examined before acceptance. He 
used to weave the historical narration out of the tangled 
bits of thread collected from multilingual sources. What is 
more, he never made a secret of what sources he used. Thus, 
for Shivaji‘s night attack on Shaista Khan in Poona(1663) 


the sources given are*? t 


i? actory Records : (Vol.103 Surat). 
yifard to Surat 12th April, 24th May, 1663. 

2. Bernier's Travels - p. 187. 
3. Alamgir-nama 819 (only one sentence) 
4. Manucei‘s Storia, ii, 104-06. 
5.  Sabhased + 35-37 
6. Nuskha-i-Di ha : 44-46 (Bhimsen Burhanpuri). 
7: } 

but wrote after 1730. 
8. 13 : 1618-1697 A.D. 
9. akhar — 46-47. 


®3sir Jadunath Sarkar, Shiveid and His Times, p. 88. 
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Thus to narrate a single event, nine authorities 
were consulted. The comment on Khafi Khan's statement is 
significant. The suggestion is that the narrator, i.e. Khafi 
Khan's father, though a contemporary eye-witness, has lost 


of the impertance because the narration was put on 
paper more than 66 years after the event. Such mimte app- 
raisal reflects his great passion for truth. Such a meth- 
odical citation of authorities was his waluable gift to the 
researchers in the field. Sir Jadunath himself believed in 
eternal progression being the soul of research and always 
kept abreast with the latest; ever ready to improve on his 
own works, evidenced by the many editions of his works, e.9., 
the first edition of House of Shivaji was first published in 
1940 and the third in 1955, with notable corrections and 


additions. 64 


The study of English literature not only had 
led him to the doors of history, it also distinguished him 


641, the second edition (May 1948), Chapter II (Life of 


ino Ambar) and Chapter XI (Shivaji's Poet Laureate) 

aided. In the third edition the book was much en- 
pantie by seven new documents on the Shahji — Adil Shahi 
relations. The account of Shivaji's peet laureate was 
completed by adding notes on the fragnents then newly 
discovered in Kolhapur. Thus the third edition included 
all the material acquired by the historian till that 
time (1955). 


oO 


for sheer presentation of it even in an era of eminent 


65 Infact the manner in which 


British scholars on the subject. 
Sir Jadunath brought out the fruits of his research is a 
Gelight in prose reading, so that the interest of the reader 
never fags even if the subject may not be his favourite. The 
historian was a master of English and though he had 
started his career as a teacher of English literature, he 
Fose above the temptation of a flowery style. History to him 
was first a scientific inquiry and then a piece of literature. 
He appreciated it with the meticulous accuracy of scientist 
and expressed it like a literati. Indeed he held a judicious 
balance between the two. His advice to G.S,Sardesai on the 
matter was, “The surest means of acquiring a good style is 

(4) to read aloud the best English prose - avoiding ornate 
and involved authors... to pause and revise frequently one's 
own writing'and again ‘doen't crowd your canvas by going into 
details... the elements of a good prose style include not 
merely the choice of apt phrases, but also the judicious and 


So Wmile Beveridge hailed Jadunath as ‘Bengali Gibbon’, 


V.A.Smith called his SES 88 ‘Charming and authoritative, 
miniature ivory caskets of fine literary workmanship‘. 
See K.R.Qanungo, “Sir Jadunath Sarkar As a Historian", 
Life and Letters, pp. 63,71. 
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most effective marshalling of the facts ... Roget can be of 
use when we are stuck for a suitable word but can give us no 


help in mastering a style".°° 


All his writings bear the mark of flawless 
English, originality of thought, extensive reading and his 
way of refreshing the subject of adding parallel illustrat- 
ions from other periods of world and Indian history. Thus, when 
Shivaji at his visit to Aurangzeb’s court, was made to stand 
behind Jaswant Singh, he flares up, "Jaswant, whose back my Wi 
soldiers have been seen ; oe In a footnote a famous interview 


of a similar kind is quoted between Wellington and Louis XVIII! 


of France®®, when the French Marshalls turned their backs at 


the entrance of Wellington, pretending not to see him. To 
Louis’ apologies for his generals' rudeness, the British hero 
calmly replied, “Your Highness need not worry. It is by 
their backs that I have generally known them". Similarly he 
compares Jijabai to Queen Gautami Satkarni who prided herself 
in her son's glory. Such illustrations enliven what other 
wise might be ‘dry details‘. For the depiction of his 
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Sarkar Sardesai Correspondence", B,pp.221, 233. 


675 .N Sarkar, Shivaii His Times, p. 143. 


68r,44., p. 145. 
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Characters and personalities too he was remarkable. Under 
his touch the shadows of the dead seem to pass before the 
reader, whether it is Baji Rao I ‘a younger Prime Minister 
than William Pitt the younger'or Nana Fadnis the ‘Chitpavan 
Machiavelli ~ the spider spinning his web sitting at Poona’ 
eee “who saw the things at Delhi Empire through his ears"°?, 
all owe their photographic realism to the skill of the 
Master craftsman. It is however, his portrait of Aurangzeb - 
the ruler who ‘was free from vice, stupidity and sleth', 
whose ‘intellectual keenness was proverbial... whose patience 
and perseverance were as remarkable as his love of disciplins 
and order’, who ‘in private life was simple and abstemious 
like a hermit... and yet the result of fifty years’ rule by 
such a sovereign was failure and chaos: 7° His portrait of a 
decaying man holding the reins of a decaying empire is un- 
surpassed in Indian historical works. Here he touches the 


genius of Greek tragedy. 


fall of Mughal Empire, Vol.iV, ist edition, 
reprint, Orient coe Caleutta, 1972, p. 5. 


2 : 733 Vols. r & iI, Ist edition, 
192 2, Orient ouean reprint, Calcutta, 1973, Introduction, 
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The soul of history for the Master craftsman, 
however, lay in search for truth and objective interpretation 
of history. All his works bear testimony to his message, "I 
would not care whether truth is Sieaaant or unpleasant and 
in consonance with or opposed to current views. I would not 
mind in the least whether truth is or is not a blow to the 
glory of my country. If necessary I shall bear in patience 
the ridicule and s1 


ander of friends and society for the sake 
of preaching truth, but still I shall seek truth, understand 
truth and accept truth. This should be the firm resolve of a 
historian", /+ The juristic equanimity of the stern historian 
and his impartial treatment often aggrieved Hindus as well as 
Muslims. If he acquitted Shivaji of the charge of murder of 
an invited guest, he made Marathas unhappy by evidencing a 
more heinous crime of Shivaji, the occupation of Javli ‘by 
a deliberate murder and organized treachery on the part of 


Shivaji’. ’? But the facts spoke clearly to be hushed up 


1g ,eech as the Chairman of a Historical Conference in 
Bengal, 1915, published in Prabasi of the same year. The 
above is the literal translation of a — 7 ae prea 
gg by R,C Majumdar in $02 200% S08 , , : 
De ° 


125 NN. Sarkar, Shivaji and His Times, p. 43. 
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by partisan historians and laity. His III volume of the 

(1919) which included moral and religious 
regulations of Aurangzib, Jihad and Jiziyah, temple destru- 
etion and the Hindu reaction; were highly inflammable topics, 


€-specially at the time of the publication of the volume, when 
communal feelings ran high. The interpretation of Islamic 
institutions by a Hindu may in itself have offended the 
orthodox Muslims. The testimony of Aurangz.b himself, the 
evidence of equally pious Muslims as brought to light by 
the historian, however, created a ‘desperate’ situation for 


the champions and apologists of Aurangzib. If on the one 


hand the historian seldom complimented ‘half-informed critics’ 
by a reply, his patience with genuine criticism was tremendous 
and it set him hunting afresh on the subject. Thus when A.F. 
Rehman questioned Sir Jadunath's view that Afzal Khan's 
murder was a ‘preventive murder’ when authorities on the 

issue were ‘almost evenly balanced’, Jadunath pursued the 
matter for the next twenty years and produced the testimony, 
in an appendix to his fifth edition of Shivaji, of a good 


Muslim, Mir Alam, the famous Wazir of Nizam—ul-Mulk and 


historian who says "... the Khan intoxicated with the pride 


of being a hero... gripped Shivaji very hard in the act of 


embracing and struck him with his belt-dagger”. 7? 


7K.R.Qsmungo, “Sir Jadunath Sarkar As a geht pragel . Wife 
a ¥ © 4 h: : : - 


e Be 61; J.N.Sarkar, 


pp. 72-74. 
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Yet in his mission to interpret history object~ 
ively he does not ‘banish himself from his books ' /4 the 
expression Lord Acton used for Ranke, could be as much 
questioned about Sir Jadunath as it has bsen about Ranke ae 
Though morally neutral and a follower of Ranke‘s motto, 
mn ( ‘the past as it actually was') 


16 His 


there could not be the ‘objectivity of the eumuich'. 
measured accuracy and objective tone is not the result of 
indifference. When judgement is pronounced, it is more weighty 
on account of its rarity. The historian had, it would appear, 
his own idea of intelligibility and purpose in history. He 
felt, “History when rightly read is a justification of 
Provindence, the revelation of a great purpose fulfilled in 


tora Acton, Les 
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He believed in human destiny but equated it with 

character when he wrote, “Destiny is only another name for 
character and Shah Alam's character alone was responsible 
for the fate that now overwhelmed him and his house". 78 
His belief in divine mercy as well as divine justice is 


apparent at many places. ’? 


The in general are the characteristics of 
the Master‘s methodelogy he applied to his vast and varied 
subjects covering Topography and Statistics, Biography and 
History, Government and Economics, Essays and Surveys, 
Religion and Art, Corpuses and Military history. To call him 


urang2 ab. Vol. -V, 2nd ed., Orient 


deseribing the condition of India after Nadir Shah's 
departure, "Heaven seem to have taken pity on the sorly 
afflicted people of Northern India. In the next season, 

there was adequate and timely rainfall, the earth yielded 

a profuse harvest and all food stuff became cheap and plenti- 
ful, as if to make amends for the people's recent suffering. 
Nature is not half sO =e the cause sa a nation's misery 

as man"; In his "Fal) the Mic tapire”,Vol.III,p.311, 
while writing about the AAT iaiscene: given to Shah Alam'‘s 
Nazir, Manzoor Ali, who eeaiated Ghulam Qadir Rohilla in 

the latter's insulting the aged emperor,he says, "One 

almost feels a grim satisfaction that divine justice did 

not sleep over the prime cause of these princely sufferings". 


126 


an ‘imperialist’ or ‘political’ historian as is sometimes 
the case, would be missing altogether his conception of 


history. He conveyed, while writing about certain exclusions 
from his long period under survey: "A more serious defect is 
that the social and economic history of this long strech of 
time has been crowded out of the present series, though I 
have made many short excursions into that field in my major 
works and essays". °° Thus, the consciousness of a vast 
hinterland of ‘cultural’ history was there,but ‘the first 
thing came first’. In the field of historical research, India 
is in the ‘beginning of nineteenth centary'°* as compared with 
West. Here the historian is primarily a digger and a stone 
dresser and not exclusively an architeet, as Howorth in the 
introduction to his History of the Mongols held. His view 
however may be true in case of many western countries like 
Rome, Greece, Germany and England where diggers into the 


80, N.Sarkar, 73 he AGRA, DSL S » Vol. iV, ist ed. , 
1950, Orient Longman repr nt, Calcutta, 1972, Preface, iii. 
The historian wrote to Raghubir Sinh of Sitamau on ird 
March,1936, “Special care should be taken to avoid giving 
the chapters on literature and art in Malwa to a mere dry as 
dust scholar, there will be ‘Go-hatya’ (Cow-slaughter) of 
Kalidas if these cusptece are not given ea a truly gifted 
literary man“, Making of a Princely Hist : 

Khobrekar and S.R. r coker "ali tors: Maharashtra State 
Archives, SOravay » 1975, pe 193. 


Sly oR. Qanungo, "Sir Jadunath As a Historian", Life and 
Letters, Pe 67. 
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original sources have been working for generations. It seems 
Sir Jadunath was fully aware of the evolutional aspect of 
histery. In 1957, he distinguished between two types of 
research, an exhaustive study of a king or a general and 
second, ‘Studies of the Supreme type' which (comparable to 


Bryce's pire ) have not been produced in India 


as yet. Sa We get the answer to it from Sir Jadunath himself. 


"We have yet to collect and edit our material and to const- 
ruct the necessary foundation, the bed rock of ascertained 
and unassailable facts on which alone the superstructure of 
a philosophy of history can be raisea", °°? 


Thus he wrote and inspired and coming generat- 
ions to write history that will ‘endure’. 


625 agdish Narayan Sarkar, "Sir J.N.Sarkar and His Historical 
Writings", JBRS, Vol.XLVI, 1960, referred to in Jagdish 
Narayan Sarkar’s "Survey of Indian Historiography (Medieval 
Period) History and Historians of Mediaeval India", Th 

a cate Wee de  Y Review of in iP Weide te ter Cd S arlebh | Vo1l.Iitz (196 ~64), 

NOS. RIM be De 


S3sir Jadunath Sarkar, "A Word to Research Worker in India", 


Bengal Past and Present, Jubilee Number, 1957. 


CHAPTER Iii 


INTERPRETATION OF AURANGZEB* 


Modern historiography on Aurangzeb began in the 
midenineteenth century when H.M.Elliot published : 


Bibliographical Index to the Historiang of Muhammodsz 


(1849), one of the four volumes planned by ee pre- 
mature death in 1853 left professor John Dowson to edit his 
papers and the outcome was The History of India as told by 
its Historians . One book of the series in eight volumes, 
deals exclusively with the reign of Aurangzeb entitled 


* 

This is the general and current spelling given by mast of 
the writers and I have accepted this popular way of writing 
Aurangzeb. However, Sir J-N.Sarkar spelt it as Aurangzib 
which is technically the spelling, oe ‘ornament 
of the throne’. See, A Comprehensive Persian-En i} 
Dictionary by F.Steingass, Kegan Paul, tendon. 930 impress-~ 
ion. Whenever reference is to Sir J.N.Sarkar, his original 
spelling of the emperor's name has been retained. 


i | 
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tubab of Muhammad Hashim Khafi Khan, 
a study of the emperor based on extracts from Khafi Khan's 
account, translated by John Dowson, which removed the compl- 
aint of not having any ‘complete history’ of Aurangzeb. 2 
Alexander Dow earlier having been obliged to conclude at the 
end of the 10th year of Aurangzeb's reign because there were 
no documents available to throw light on the subsequent 
period.” The text used by Dowson was the one published in the 
many British historians have been 
greatly indebted to it. 


Dowson's account suffered from inaccuracies of 
dates and names and ‘meagreness of descriptions’ inherent in 


the work of Khafi. Khan. * He was conscious of the inperfections 


27 ahiruddin Malik, ey or ee in Pigs etic 


the 16th aabieae P 


1768-72. Dow ha te conclude at the 10th year of ‘Aurangzeb’ 8 
reign as in the ‘Ath year of his reign the emper 
forbidden any official history to be recorded. 


8 0 


of his work. It was confined in great measure to the limited 
resources of his own library in the country, far away from 
public libraries.” No wonder the book consisting of 183 pages, 
has only 108 footnotes or references for clarifications, which 


Dowson's limitations as owned by him, one cannot help the 
total impression of deseription without illumination. 


It was not until the close of the century that 


iTOLr nas yy 
MaRS Seen shir e* “4 afikhan, ed. 

ist. “Sra edition, ey realy by Sushil Gupta, 
Caleutta, 1960, Editor's Preface, xiv. 


©; ane-Poole has also spelt the emperor's name as ‘Aurangszib’. 
He was ee = his proficiency in sp leartahaoe avenarpa she 
Se See Ge sa UA SRval 2 2Oeien COLhS if tie SF 2. Wt ah Cat eOtun 
was puk ishez aC 1é s 
In 1903 was -gucierageinbal _ Medi ¢ Indi 2) ia 
. He had also conducted Arehaecologi Surveys 
Egypt, before being : apo iated nar iat of Arabic at er 
College, ee For more details see J.S.Grewal‘'s oe 
Ai Soke de bh ne Agsecements of Britian is ME, §. ao PPe 


Though he had no personal experience of India, he appears to 
have made good use of the contributions of his predecessors 
on Muslim India, specially Elphinstone whose work he consider- 
ed judicious. Erskine whose ‘ripe learning’ despite his 


‘nervous English’ he appreciated and finally for Lane-Poole 


‘to realize Medieval India, there was no better way than to 


European ‘authorities’ for the earlier part of Aurangzib’s 
reign - the French Physician Bernier who was ' a Philasopher 
and a man of the world’, and Tavernier who viewed India with 


the ‘Professional eye of a jeweller'.® 


For Lane-Poole, ‘No true or permanent union 
piace between the Hindus and Muslims except occasionally 
amidst the ruling classes.” The new emperor had it in his 
power, when he ascended, to decide what role of the non 
Muslims be, they could go entirely with or against the 


7 stanley Lane~Poole, Medieval ai Bune Mohammedan Ruie, 
2nd edition reprint, A ur versal Pub Toat: On, Del . i971, 
Preface, pp.6—-7. 
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toe tg Lane-~Poole, Aurangzib anc Dex of the Mugha: 
abate eo 3rd indian reprint, S.C eRaI me Go. New Delhi, 3 1, 


hice Lane-Poole, Med 
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rulers. Akbar's genius had welded an empire out of 


heterogenous materials with marvellous success but it was not 
entirely without foible. at The other problems which faced 
Shah Jahan's successor to a splendid but cankering power 
were to redeem the growing effimiancy of the Mughals, to 
attach or curb the Rajputs, to check the provincial governor's 
tendency to perpetuate themselves, ‘to put a heart into a 


decaying system and a faith into a listless sou1',*? 


The 
main question according to Lane-Poole however, was whether 
an effort to solve these problems be made by the ‘zeal of 
Lord or by compromise of man of the world’. The new emperor 
chose the former path - ‘Muslim puritanism was at once his 


distinetion and his ruin' is 


Lane-~Poole finds Aurangzsib first and last a 
stern Musiim puritan in life ~ neither expediency nor love, 
nor ease,weighed for a split second in his mind against 
fealty to the principles of Islam. If for its sake he 


10st aniey Lane-Poole, At 
Empire, p. 10. 


‘TEbid., p. 18. 


12rpid., pe 19. 


13tpid., pe 27. 


persecuted the Hindus, destroyed their temples, levied 
Jiziyah and consequently had fight his scuthern foes with 
the ‘loss of his right arm’, the same zeal and not so much 
the desire to extend further the boundaries of his empire, 
made him wage the unending wars in Deccan against the here~- 
tical Shia kingdoms of Bijapur and Golkonda. Following the 
Prophet's precept that every Muslim should practice a trade, 
he devoted his liesure in making skull caps, which were no 
doubt bought enthusiastically by the courtiers of Delhi. He 
not only knew Quran by heart, but copied it twice over in 
his fine calligraphy, and sent the manuseripts richly adorned, 
as gifts to Mecca and Medina. infact except the pilgrimage 
Mecea (Hajj) , which he dared not risk lest ‘he should 
come back to find an occupied throne’, he left nothing un- 
done of the whole duty of the Muslim. Lane-Poole notes that 
even the English merchants of Surat, who had their own 
reasons for disliking the emperor, could only tell Ovington 


that Aurangzib was ‘a zealous Professor of Islam’. ~~ 


To obstinacy and fanaticism in matters of 


religion, was added suspicion to an unusual extent even by 


14, 


oriental standards. Not only he had his daughter for a 
taster - to test the wholesgomeness of his food, if he 
tock medicine, the physician had to ‘lead the way, taking 


pili for pill, dose for dose'.** 


Lane-Poole's verdict on Aurangzib thus was 
"His glory is that he could not force his soul... he dared 
not desert the colours of his faith. The man of the world 
aniles at his short sighted policy, his seal for truth as 
saw it. The great puritan of India was of such stuff that 
wins the martyr‘s crown. His glory is for himself alone. 
To his great empire his devoted zeal was an unmitigated 


Lane-Poole's originality mainly consisted in 
his sparkling style. As a comprehensive work on Aurangzeb, 
it left much ground to be covered. His general treatment 
of the subject was extremely restricted, resuiting from 
his equating Indo-Muslin history with merely Indo-Muslim 
polities. ad For him the historian of Medieval India had 
*to do with kings and their works’ and again, ‘the diff- 


erence caused in the royats life by a good or a bad king 


Kon e pe 209, 
er oe Be 206. 


175. s.crewal, “The Medieval Indian State and Some British 
Historians", The Medieval indian State, Panjab University, 


CO 
ted 


is too slight to be worth discussing'*®, Such a premise 


x effected his interpretation of so 


ib ~ sources he not only calis ‘authorities’ but 


19 There is no 


spéaxe to have considered them as such too. 
effort to show the reader how a source is sifted inte an 
evidence for history. Net because he felt he had anything 
to hide but because like many of his contemporaries as weli 
as those who follewed him, he felt he had nothing important 


to reveal. 7° For him too history was written from the 
‘testimony of authorities’, ‘History’ of Aurangzeb was still 


greatly lacking. 


It was Sir Jadunath who chose Aurangzib as the 
subjeet of his life‘’s work, study and research. A quarter 
century after his demise, his work remains a classic. In 
modern times he stands for the golden age of scientific 
historiography on Aurangzib, notwithstanding the recent 


trends. It was in 1892 that he started the journey into the 
18 oe lattiox 

Stanley Lane~-Poole, Medieya! 

p.58. 
19 


See S.Lane-Poole's 


x 


*Note on Authorities’, 


, Rate ie Oe De §. 


441-8 
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realm of Aurangzib. 21 Once begun it lasted upto 1952. 23 


The journey took longer than the lengthy reign itself but 
its output in quantity and quality remains unsurpassed. 
It was not a stray chance that Sir Jadunath 


> as his ‘hero’ from the galaxy of the great 


Mughals. Some the scholars have thrown light on the 


possible factors responsible for the choice, = However, the 


choice was best expressed by the historian himself. 


Emperor Aurangzib was free from vice, 
stupidity and sioth; his intellectual 
keenness was proverbial. 
He took to the business of governing 
with all the ardour which men usually 
display in the pursuit of pleasure. 


Hi thesis, India of Anrangsit | Topography, Stati “ 
ad Roads, which was publishes < o 1901 and was a part ‘of 
susiices hardwork since 1892 and won him the prestigious 
peng pena a —_ H.R.Gupta(ed.), Life and Letters of 


23... Lee Srivastava, - im 


& Co., Agra, 1974, > 
pee 


8] 


in industry and attention to public 
affairs, he could not be surpassed by 
any clerk 


His patience and perseverance were 
as remarkable as his love of 
discipline and order 


In private life, he was simple and | 
abstemious like a hermit 


He faced the privations of a campaign 
er a forced march uncony 


No terrer could daunt his heart, nor 
weakness or pity melt it 


Of the wisdom of the ancients which 
can be gathered from ethical 
he was a master 


He had, besides undergone a long and 
successful probation in war and _ 
diplomacy in his father's life time 


And yet the result of fifty years' 
rule by such a soverign was failure 
and chaos" 24 


Thus, “the political paradox makes Aurangzib's reign 
an object of supreme interest to the student of political 


philosophy no less than to the student of Indian histery". 2° 
voeee z & II, 1912, 


The historian was also aware that the reign 
that practically covered the history of the country for 
sixty years (1658-1707), stood forth as the epoch represent- 
ing the Mughal ‘erescent rounding to fullness and then waning 
visibly. Emergence of the Marathas, appearance of the Sikhs 
in the role of warriors and armed opponents to the ruling 
ower, the Rajputs turning from pillars of strength to the 


sworn enemies of the crown and finally the future masters 
of the country gaining a safe footing in its soil. © The 
end of the reign manifests the rot at the roots. To many 
an onlooker the edifice looked grand outwardly but it was 
ready to fall asunder at the first onslaught. With a bank- 
rupt treasury, impoverished and bemoaning peasantry, a 
demoralized army, giving way to centrifugal forces, the 
goverment machinery having lest efficiency and honesty, 
the Mughal dynasty and goverrmment had lost all justificat- 


ion of its situate IZ Bhimsen Burhanpuri lamented the 


Srpid., xi, J.N.Sarkar, b, Vol.IV, Ist ed., Orient 


Longman's reprint, Caleutta, 1972, 10-82, 140-258, 327-347, 
351; J.N.Sarkar, Aurangzib, Vol.IIz, Ist ed., Orient Long- 
man's reprint, Calcutta, 1972, 199-211; EDAS. » 254-266. & 
Vol.V., 205-223: Madras and Bombay became sidencies of 
the East India Company in 1653 moar! 1687 respectively, 
Caleutta was founded in 1690. See Vol.V, 238-273. 


a eae Le 9 Vo1l.V. a 337, 346, Vol. IV, 336~339, Vol. Vv, 2=3, 
62-' 63, 337-341. 


general picture of ete: Khafi Khan, in addition was 
nostalgic of the glories of the empire of the past. stad The 
eld emperor at the helm of affairs bemoans the deplorable 
state of affairs, the utter incapacity of his sons and 
officers, admonishes and chastises them with the sharpness 


of his pen, but ‘is despaired of a remedy at his death bea’ 29 


285, imsen Burhanpuri's : dilkasha Ms. translated by 
J.N.Sarkar, unpaged, ‘Sir J.N.Sarkar collection, National 
Library, Caleutta, telis “When the king's heart was true 

to the peasants, disorder could not rise out of its sound 
pe sony there is oppression... no body gets justice... 
the ryots gave up cultivation., : "When the forests becomes 
empty of male tigers, jackals enter it bravely from all 
sides". After consulting the above Ms. at Caloutta cane 
to know that this has been tardetsasginars as Tarikh-i-Dilkag 
by Department of Ar¢hives, Mahar - & 
special function organised to celebrate the Birth Cantenery 
of Sir Jad¥nath Sarkar (1970). 


*9ynafi Khan, 14 380, quoted by J.N.Sarkar in Vol.V, 350. 


~J.N.Sarkar, Aneedotes of Aurangzib, M.C.Sarkar & Sons, 
 Caleutta, 1947, p. 87. ‘Aurangs.t chastises Jahan Bahadur, 
the oppressive Governor of Lahore, "The worst of all is 
that you have set on foot certain illegal practices( bidat ) 
which will last for ever (Verse) 


"Even after his death the tyrant does not cease 
to isto oe 


The Plumes of the (dead) eagle become the feathers 
of arrows". 


“The presages of my horoscope... from the day of my 
birth till after my death, have all been verified by actual 
i aging in that horoscope it is written that after me 
will come an emperer, ignorant, narrow minded whose words will 
be all imperfect and whose plans will be all immature... but 
advice is out of place here as saitishness is not at all 
-ahearh in bagel arkeondedits Aurangzeb to Prince Muhammad Muazzam 
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Why did it all happen the way it did ? It is 
no mean question, for the ‘supreme factors of Indian 
history in the 18th and early 19th century owe their origin 


Girectly or indirectly to the reign of Aurangzib'.°* 


When Sir Jadunath made the choice of the 
particular period for study and research, he was fully 
aware of the formidable challenge and enomnity of the task. 
No serious research of the subject was possible without 
consulting the original sources whieh were mainly in 
Persian and Marathi < both of the languages he did not 
know. He started Persian from the alphabet and ae 
enough to decipher Persian mamiscripts in Shikast.°? 


Infact he made quite a few copies of Persian manuseripts 
in his own hand.*? He obtained thorough and accurate 
knowledge of Marathi too. His command of Persian and 
Marathi along with his technique ef textual criticism 
gave him a decisive advantage over any purely Persian or 


315 NN Sarkar, 


$8. 


35M Hasan, ae Seek ee: 3 oe of Persian 
) Seng BSS » Gi e222 93.4 ee midi 
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Marathi bred scholar. >* 


To make better use of contemporary 
European accounts he learnt both French and Portugues < 
enough to be able to read, write and speak these two langu- 


ages. 35 


Sir Jadunath was fully aware that ‘to understand 
a Muslim, one must understand Islam‘, more so when the 
particular Muslim held the reins of an empire for over half 
@ century and was perhaps mich less of an individual than 
representative of an ideology. The key to understand what was 
not merely a creed but ‘a total way of rife’ ,%6 He speced 
the study of Muslim history beyond India teo, Study of Islam 
and Islamic history revealed that Polestar of it all was the 
belie# in ome God, the Lord of all Creation and source cf all 
law and judgement, whe gives guidance to humanity through 
revelations to a series of prophets. For Muslims the final 


and most complete revelation was presented through Muhammad 
and is recorded in the Holy Book Quran. a The attempt to 


$44 .s.sardesai, "Jadunath Sarkar As I Know Him", Life and 


Legtberg, p. 23. 


*zonn ¢ nny gy islamic Past and Present Resurgence", 


ial No. pe weeiS of areal 


: Zbid., 178, “The basic foundation of Islam, the record of 
Ged’s revelation to Muhammad". 
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create a community in accord with the revelations of God 


is the key theme in the history of Islam. oe 


The Islamic 
law of polity or of nations is not a system separate from 
Islamic religious law and the Shari'a designed to govern 
the relations of Muslims with non-Muslims whether inside 
or outside the territory of Islan. a2 For Muslims then 
there could be no law except that derived from religion 
and it is therefore, not possible to be an ‘Islamic 
secularist’ *°, that to ‘be a Muslim and adopt a non-Islamic 


wiew point is meaningless. ' #s By the theory of its origin 


42 


the Huslim State had to be nothing else but a theocracy. 


Auxencaid. Vol. III, pp. 163-165, 169, 176. 
39 code of Law Saxe” ao Quran, See "Selected Islamic Terms 
: story, “The World of Islam, 178; 

" (Chieago, 1979), p. 68, expresses 


Massa, Khaddur, The Ig: 


ations, John Hopkins 


Press, 1966, Pe bs 


flo sailar belief is hea a by 2 modern orthodox Muslims still. 


irre: tis: : 5S lin Nationalist” and 
Musl: munist" are as patel sear terms as “Comaun- 
ist Fascist" and "“Chaste Prostitute". 


“*x,S.Lal, “Nature of the State in Medieval India" in ae 6 
sdieval Indian State, Panjab University, Chandigarh, 
pp 7, examines the opinions of J.N.Sarkar,R.P.Tripathi, 
K.M.Ashraf,T,P. Hughes, I.H. Qureshi, Muhammad Habib and says 
since religious law was supreme in both Hinduism and Islaa 
both are theocratic in nature, however the Hindu law was 
not based on divine revelation, and though it was unfair to 
many sections of the Hindu society itsel£,but in it no in- 
junetions against non-Hindus were laid and in this respect 
its policy may not be considered theocratic in the sense 
Islamic state was. 


33 


The true king being God while earthly rulers are merely 
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agents to enforce His Law on all. Toleration of another 


religion is equal to compounding with the worst form of 
sin - Polytheism ( Shirk - Arabic term) - associating 
others (false gods) with God.“* mis is the most heinous 
ingratitude ( Kugr )*> the highest duty of the true 
believer is “to make exertion ( Jihad ) in the path of Ged" 
sh - Quran, ix 29 ) to turn the infidel 


till they turn into the realm of 


dar-ul-Islgs ). All the four Muslim schools of 
Muslim jurisprudence are agreed that non-muslims have no 
place in a Muslim state and if they are suffered to exist, 
they cannot be allowed to enjoy the same rights as Muslims, 


who alone are its eitisens.*" 


4375 the consciously secular Milieu of the 20th century 


it has been sometimes difficult to recognise Islam as 
a political ideology: the West having separated religion 
and politics for centuries - see Shaleen F.Dil's "The 
Myth of Islamic neeee genre in South Asia", Current History, 


Skuse literal wieeniings (covering up the truth(regarding Ged) 
and secondary ‘ingratitude’, Kafir a man guilty of Kugr. 


SiO, PP. 243, 248. 


the practice he = Beers Muhammad. 3.The 
consensus of Islamic jurists.4.The Oiyas or a 
reasoning. See Fazlur Rahman, Islam, p. 68. 


The law for non-muslims particularly for Hindus 
is ‘Islam or death’ *9, the special privilege of Christians 
jews for posseasing ‘in parts book of revelations'*?, 
was to live under contract (Zinmg ) and enjoy the status of 
a Zimat to whom life and erty are grudgingly spared by 
the Commander of the Faithful but he must undergo political, 
social and economic disabilities including paying the 
Jisiyah (substitute money) i.e. the price of indulgence, 


“Fight those who do not profess the true faith till they 
4vah with the hand in humility (Quran,x, 29). The 
me of the modern scholars that Jizivah was 


sommutation money paid for exemption from military service ' 
is not borne out by historical evidence for it was as late 


as 10th May 1855 that "J: h as a tax on the free exercise 


of religion was replaced by a tax for exemption from 
military service even in European Turkey".°° While there is 
no doubt that sometimes statesmanship and liberality or 


practical considerations triumphed over Islamic theology 


48734 Barani, p.298, quoted by J.N.Sarkar in Au 
Vol.ITii,p. 166. 

49) ike the Quran, Bible is also compilation of ‘revelations’ 

from God to Christ and other saints in parts, Jews and 

Christians are thus regarded sharers in Revelation. 


++ e Be 180. 


the Muslim jurists prudently accepted the £a. 
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on the part of some muslim rulers”, Muhammad bin Qasim'‘s 


decision in 712 A.D. to accord the Hindus of Sindh and Multan 


the status of Zimmig, was confirmed as legal by the famous 
jurists Abu Hanifah. Under some of the exceptional rulers 
like Zaiml 
muslims enjoyed toleration and security, there was all 
round progress and prosperity for the kingdom but ‘such 
indulgence of infidelity was by its very nature precarious 


and eptional'.°* It was a deviation from the Islamic 


Abedin of Kashmir and Akbar the Great when non 


obligation of ‘chastising the infidels’, as happened during 


the reign of Akbar. 33 Hence the imploration of Hafiz often 

remained neglected. 34 According to the Isiamic theory the 

$1 : cy anita a top toe —— 
A.L. Srivastava, toi wk .d 8 TA ~ 35932 3 se Ve pp.61-63. 

325 .N.Sarkar, Auranggib, Vol. IZ%, p. 173. 
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“Such has been the force of Islamic religious law and its 
hold on the minds of Muslims. Akbar‘s just and stateman- 
like reforms were repudiated by the orthodox seetion of 
the Muslim community. Even during the last days of Akbar's 
reign there was a movement of reaction in favour of Muslim 
Orthodoxy and abasement of Hinduism, under the leadership 
of Shaikh Ahmad Sarhandi who sought to restore Islamic 
State in the reign and practice. See A.L.Srivastava, Akbar, 
Vol.IZ, and revised edition, Shivlal Agarwal & Co.,Agra, 
1973, pp. 12-13, 315-316. 


Static if you want to achieve your object, 
Be on terms of peace with ali, high and low, 
Accost the Muslim with Allah, Allah and 
Geet the Hindu with Ram Ran." 
See Azra Nizami‘s ‘Socio-Religious Outlook of 
Abul-Fazgal . 2 Medieval: india —. A Mise Ci Larry edited by KA. 
Nizami, Vol. ii, Asia Put Rs ing Hows: e Borah ays 1972,p.141. 


king eccupies the throne neither by hereditary succession 

nor by divine right; he is the elected captain of the milita- 
nt body of Islam (Amir-yl—Muminin ), the responsible first 
servant of the community ( Jgnait ). Often for the stability 
of his own position, he must find response in Muslim soldi- 
ery on whose sword depends the king's position and power. 35 
in a country like India with an over whelming majority of 
non-muslims it meant throwing political wisdom, justice, 
statesmanship and the true well being of the majority of 
subjects to winds. 


Next came Sir Jadunath‘s hunt for original 
sources, others than those already known, for this no effort) 
was stinted and no expense spared. © He combed the archives 
and libraries of india and Europe helped by Wiliiam Irvine, 
C.R.Wilson, Sir Edward Gait and M.Gobriel Ferrand’ ’. Among 
the Persian sources which he was the first to discover and 
make use of, the most conspicuous were the Akhbarat-j- 
ah or the imperial gazettes of the Mughal 


2 ib, Vol. iff, PPpe 171-174. 
Vol. I & IIT, xiii, xiv, xv, xvi. 
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government, most of them belonging to the period of Aurangzib 
and generally held be the most important sources of 
information on the administrative, social and economic 
policies of the period. ss 
he obtained the Araizo-! 
are petitions of the nobiles imilitary officers to the 


From the Jaipur State Archives 
aramin or the news letters which 


kings and princes and also often orders and decisions 
passed on them. These are thus letters of the actors in the 
political drama of the 17th and early part of 18th century 


of which nearly 6 susand, including more than a thousand 
from Aurangzeb himself came into the historian'’s possession.” 
Another very valuable Persian source that he largely discov- 


et - correspondence of 


ered and made use of were the Ry 


the emperors themselves and KM 5 or the correspondence 


of princes, governors, conmanders, nobles and other home and 


“an Hasan, Lk oe os 8 co eee of Persian 


foreign dignitaries.°° Theae letters, apart from supplying 
first hand information on the political and administrative 
sphere also reflect the social, economic religious and moral 
aspects of the age. Besides such kind of letters being ‘the 
very pulse of biography’ shed light on the various personages 
of the perioa.** 


historian's thrilling report of the discovery of Haft 


Among the first group of letters, the 


2 is but one of the many incidents of his dogged quest 


. x ” - = - + : . on -~ 


‘Sons, Caleutte, 1933, pp.308-302 refers to them under 5 
arranged collections: 


These illuminate only the beginning and the very 
end of the monarch's reign(leaving the intervening 
period of almost 42 vaaent 1660-1702) dark, so far 
as this source of information is concerned. 


Clipid., p. 288. 
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The Persian sources had naturally the pride of 
place, Persian having been the official language since the 
days of Akbar, but documents in the vernecular languages <- 
the Assamese Byranjis, the Marathi Bakr 
and Gurmukhi chronicles were for the first time given ‘due 


ars, the Rajasthani 


weightage’. The European travellers Tavernier, Bernier, 
Careri and Manucei, who visited India during Aurangsek 


reign held their peculiar place of providing observations 
through foreign eyes ~- were neither overlooked nor over 
emphasized having been scrutinized against the evidences 
of other contemporary records. 


The outcome of his life-long study and research 
of historical material on Aurangzdb found major forms in 


1961 


1912 
1916 
1919 
1924 


1912 


1930 


1933 


Mz 1947 
(Bibliotheca In 
7. A Biographical Dictionary of Aurangzib's 
Later Rule. 62 


$2 Mas, Sitamau, 1941, presented in typed form by 
Raghubir Sink, lies in'Sir J.N.Sarkar Collection’, 
National Library, Caleutta. 
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Most of his works on Aurangzib have gone through 
three to four editions and in every new edition he took 
great pains to utilize all the relevant information unearthed 
during the interwening period, The mind and the pen that 


took to Aurangzib in 1892, did not rest till at least 1952, 
63 


if not beyond it. 


is a comprehensive treatise on the 17th and early 


18th century India. The title of the book, however, 
as its author remarked does not fully express its contents. °* 
It gives an account not only of the topography, battlefields, 
statistics and roads, a very detailed comparison has also 
been instituted between the India of Akbar, and broadly 
apeaking, the India of Aurangzib. The revenues of the several 
provinces of the Mughal Empire have been given separately 
for 10 different periods from the time of Akbar to that of 
Aurangzib, Based on a critical study of many contemporary 
Persian and other sources, some of which including Rai 


©3506 for example, Preface to 3rd edition of Aurangzib, 
Vol.IiI, where he not cnly mentions 6 new sources used 
but also analyses _ Preface to Vol.IV, November,1929, 
Preface to Ane@dotes of Auranczsib, 3rd ed.,1949 and 
Preiase to Vel. Vt Ap pril i982) in Orient Longman reprint, 


>, Bose Brothers, Calcutta, 


ee 


1901, es 
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(1720 A.D.) were translated 


still remains 


the only work of its kind. 


Next, Sir Jadunath turned to the history of 
Aurangzib, the first volume of which deals with a critical 
account of the reign of Shahjahan and the early career of 
Auranggzib as prince and governor. The second volume gives 
a graphic and eritical account of the war of succession 


and the factors leading to Aurangzib’s success. Four years 


interval before the release of the third volume, was the 
period of analytical and rigorous study for the historian. 
The moral and religious regulations of Aurangzib, Jihad 

and Jiziyah, temple destruction Hindu reaction were 
highly controversial and inflammable topics. °° The juristie 
equanimity of the stern historian whose mission was to find 
‘nothing but the truth about the past’ however, could not be 


disturbed by the torando of political passions or by any 


were on mamiscript forms which he gicplansaced by Abul | 
Fazal‘'s Ain-1-Akbari and the — missionary Tieffen- 
thaler's Ge Bocea ani @ indeousts ig} -otcecri = 
version). * the igures rt ven in Thoma: _R reed 


¥ road of Mughal India vere traced on ‘the canis 
of Tavernier's travels, Chaharz uishan and an old Indian 
Gazetter of 1842. 


Britigh Imperialism was ‘dreaming of a “Muslim india “> 
garbling history". 


kind of consideration for or against the cause of nationalisa. 
The third volume deals with the early measures of the reign 
and gives a critical analysis of the principles and policies 
of Aurangzib's administration and the Islamic Church state 
in India. The fourth volume deals with the Deccan affairs 
and the subjugation of the States of Bijapur and Golkonda, 
and the fall and tragic death of Shambhuji.The fifth volume 
continues the story of Aurangzib’s unsuccessful Maratha 
policy to his death and the disorder and confusion in 
northern India during Aurangzib‘s absence of a quarter of a 
century. It also deals with the position of the English 
aderg in India during the reigns, the important provinces 


of the empire, condition of the people. In the final chapter 
the historian falls into a ‘pensive mood of philosophic 
contemplation’ in light of the ‘colossal failure’ of the 
‘hero' of the tragedy. — 


In the meantime he had also translated Hamid- 


uddin's Ahkam-: ri which gives an insight into the 


ruler‘s character as perhaps no other contemporary work does. vad 


The eagsays included ‘the daily life of Aurangzib'. 


67, very interesting but incomplete work ascribed to Hamid- 


ud-din Khan, who was originally a servant of Aurangzeb's 

mother-inelaw Nauras Baru, and who rose to ee eee OF 

the Jalandar Doah, of Raisin Fert(1677) and 

ecard of Map laser of terpenes under Prince Muhammad Akbar. See 
MASS At 323k FS uae ES Pe 209. 
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To meet the requirements of general readers for 
a condensed account of Aurangzib, Sir Jadunath brought out 
» in English as well as Hindi in 


for the reader and researcher on Aurangzeb, while ‘A Bio- 


graphical Dictionary of Aurangzib's Reign’ which is still 
lying in typed manuscript form in ‘Sir J.N.Sarkar Cellection' 
in the National Library, Caleutta, is a very » ready 
reference work regarding Aurangzib's mid and later rule. 


it is only after narrating practically the entire 
history of India from the later years of Shah Jahan‘s reign 


to the ‘journey's end’ ( Khatan—uy ) of the hero of 


the tragedy Aurangzib that the historian took a panoramic 


68, scribed to Muhammad Saqi Mustain Khan, one of the 


official historiographers of Aurangze u 
death Tnayetullah Khan induced him to write a full history 
of the emperor's ae oe the official annals of which 

ieake pmag Alama mah ) had been stopped : at the end of 


this reign’. See S 
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view of it. The ‘native genius’ of Akbar, the ‘genial 
moderation’ of Jahangir and the ‘refined taste’ of Shah 
Jahan made the Mughal empire famous for its peace, prosper- 
ity and ‘culture’ in the Islamic world; the magnificence 
of it all had ‘dazzled even eyes which were accustomed to 
the pomp of Versailies'. The accession of Aurangzib a 


trained administrator, an experienced general and a puritan 
in the simplicity and purity of his private life, seemed 

to promise at least undiminished prosperity, if not un- 
precedented glory, provided he was spared to rule long 
enough. Though he ruled for fifty years, the reign ended 
in a ‘colossal failure’. Even before Aurangzib closed his 
eyes, there were umnistakable signs of the impending deter- 
iloration and dissolution of the empire. The reign had meant 
untold hardships and misery to the vast majority of his 
subjeets and the resultant reaction. There was bankruptcy 
of finance as well as prestige, the administration broke 
down and the Imperial Goverment failed to maintain security, 
peace and order, the last justification of the existence 
of the Mughal Empire. 


In the medieval world and perhaps nowhere more 
so than in India, the king with whom the kingdom was a 
‘sacred trust’ was held responsible for the happiness and 
prosperity of his people. The land where ‘benevolent 


despotism’ was a tradition, everything depended on the 
ability, character amd policy of the king. °? No wonder the 
strange phenomenon of Aurangzib's reign attracted the 

historian's attention to the emperior'’s character and his 


policies, 


Aurang:ib had given ample evidence of personal 
bravery and fearlesness when he faced a ‘furious elephant 
heroically at the age of fifteen to his eighty-seventh year 


when he stood in the seige trenches before Wagingra./° 


He 
was besides a scholar of Persian and Arabic sacred literature, 
borne out by his extensive correspondence and the apt quetat- 
ions that embellish many of his letters. wen if the copies 
of the Quran that he wrote with his own hand, be considered 
‘the mechanical industry of a zealot, his devotion, in scanty 
leisure to reading of classics like Nehayya(Ahmad~al~Nuwayri), 
m (Imam Ghazzali) and the D4 yan—i~Saib (Mirza 
Muhammad Ali Saib of Tabriz) indicate his scholastic pursuits. 
To his enterprising spirit and patronage we owe the greatest 


digest of Muslim law in India, that rightly bears his name, 


a ore 


r PP. 386-387. 


705 .N.Sarkar, Aurangsib, Vols. I & TY, p.6? A Short History 
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xi which defines Islamic justice in India. 


Of diplomacy ‘he was a past master and could also over shadow 


72 


ethers in any kind of intrigue or secret manipulations. PS 


was his tact, sagacity and humility that had made majority 


of nobiles of Shah Jahan his friends despite the known fact 


73 


of Dara being the favourite son. ~ He was highly moral and 


Tiprinted in Caleutta in six Pps For its composition, 


sa aaa ra 8086 ‘ 87, 


725 .N.Sarkar, Ayr 


Cra 2. pe Vel. I & TI, pp.122-138. His secret 

for wins Mir Jumla over and his deal- 
ings with the King of Golkonda, also, pp. 269-273. Murad's 
arrest, for which J.N.Sarkar refers to Kambu 19 a, Ishwar- 
das 31b-32b, Khafi Khan ii 38. In this respect, he seems to 
have met his match in Shivaji. 


735, N. hidden, kes ¢ re 
addressed A: ch JO 
Khan was ‘the Head of Humble Pupils‘ and Sayyid Pon of 
Barha ‘the essence of the descendants of His Holiness’, 
Sayyid of the Universe ( 4.e. Muhammad). These three and 
other nobles like Afzal Khan Mulla, Ata-ul-Mulk, because 
of their liking for Aurangedls did every service required 
by friendship in gu ng his interest in his absence. The 
failure of Shah Jahan's advice to Dara against bad acts 
and words made him utter: 


“If the blanket of man's fate has been woven black 
Even the waters of Zimsim and Kausar cannot wash 
it white". 
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abstemious in his private life. The mumber of his wives fell 


short even of the Quranic permission of four. 4 


He was 

entirely free from the vices of his age, even of the inno~ 
cent pleasures of royalty. The only delicasies he relished 
(Carissacarandas) and a sort 


He was a martinet whereas official 


were the acid fruit, 


of chewing gum, Khard3]i. 
discipline and court etiquette was concerned. ‘If I suffer a 


single regulation to be violated, all of them will be dis- 
76 eesimacy in dress 


led" was his frequent remark. 
received a summary and practical rebuke when he cut off some 
inches of cloth from a cou 


rier's cloak which fell below his 
ankles or when publically censured his eldest son for going 


to the mosque in a waist-coat (Nim-agtin) instead of being 


properly dressed for a serious work like prayer.’ 


J.N.Sarkar, 1 ao i OF AUIS a tS a Vol.V,p-. 364. “Dilras 
. : Bai was relegated to a retired 
life at Delhi after 1660) Aurangabadi seems to have stayed 


with him ti11 her death in 1686, that left Udaipuri 


(married around 1660) the only companion, after Aurangabadi 
for the last half of his reign. 

75. 

165 NN. Sarkar, tae IIe oe Pp. 117-118. 


Tiyo1.III, p. 89, Xbid., 61. 
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In handling administration of the empire, he 
displayed prodigious working capacity. If we may believe 
the court historian, Aurangzib slept only three hours out 
of twenty four and for him there wes ‘no release from labour 
long as a single breath of life remains’, ’* Besides 
regularly holding daily courts (sometimes twice) and dis- 
pensing justice at Wednesday trials, he often wrote orders 
and letters with his own hand and the very language of 
official replies was his own, to which some of the European, 


travellers were admiring spectators. ’? 


That he retained to the last almost ail his 
faculties unimpaired though he died in his 90th year, is 
testified by his c 


es. His memory was wonderful. 
‘He never forgot a face he had once seen or a word that he 
had heard‘ with the exaeption of a slight deafness and a 
lameness of the right leg, the latter being due to his 
doetor’s unskillful treatment of an accidental dislocation, 


all his physical powars retained their vigour to the ena, °° 


79, 


The Italian Physician Gemelli Careri thus describes the 
Emperer giving public audience (2ist March,1698). “IZ 
admired to see him endorse the petitions, with his own 
hand, without spectacles and by his cheerful smiling 
countenance seemed to be ogo — the employment", 
ge ye Voyages, iv, 222, in Auxranggib. Vol.V, 
pp. 364-365. 


80; No Sarkar, 


ranosib, Vol. V, Pe 365. 
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Aurangzib also retained with full vigour the 
orthodoxy and bigotry of a sealous follower of Islam as an 
individual and as an emperor from the beginning to the end. 
From the time when he claimed the throne as the Champion of 
Islam - “My pious aim is to uproot the bramble of idelatory 


81 


and infidelity from the realm of Islan", to January 1705 


when he inquired whether the EF 


indu worship, which he had 
put down at Somnath early in his reign, had been revived 
due to slackness of local officers’* and telling one of his 
generals to take his own time in destroying a certain famous 
temple of Deccan as ‘It. had legs to walk away on — 
there was no slackening of the zeal of an orthodox Islamic 
ruler. Aurangzib would have made ‘an excellent theologian’ 
of orthodox Islam and infact some of his Muslim contempor- 
aries did call him ‘the darvegh in the Purple"@* ana Alamgir 


or a miracle working saint. © The ‘critical eminence’ 


Sl gab-i-Alangiri, 78-10-79a: Tagkirah-i-Salatin-4-Chaghtaia. 
quote ¥ JN. arkar in 32.8 «1% - of we x ae SRR ib,  VWolel é zz,192. 


of, otter of Aurangzib in the last deeade of his ade 
ste Seer Mag Abkam, 20a7 Mirat,372, quoted by J.N.Sarkar 
in) 4 3 Raley SER Voi. zi, 186. 


| oe as-is to Zulfigar Khan and 
Appendix V,'Temple Destruction by 


of ruling over a 2/3 majority of non-muslims, however, 
evidenced the miracle in his failure as a king, despite his 
many, virtues, led to ‘the blighting of his fame', misery of 
people, mumerous rebellions and wars, which all became major 
contributions to the downfall of the empire. © 


Aurangzib's Coronation Ordinances only gave an 


indication of things yet to come, °7 In all fairness to 


Aurangsib, it must be admitted that some of his regulations 
were meant to promote general morality and not Islam, like as 
Manucei tells about public women and dancing girls being 
ordered either to marry or leave the realm. Holi celebration 
was prohibited in the street because of the obscene songs 
and the money exortion from all people for bonfire that 
accompanied it. “= It was clearly a police regulation, as was 


the order putting a step to Mu n processions after a 


Re. 3. "These ine uded forbidding the 
lest it be touched by infidels,also the 
mroz rejoicings after the Persian fashion were 

i transferred to the month of Ramzan. A Censor 
Mhateth) was appointed to enforce the Prophet's 

laws and to put down practices forbidden by him. All the old 
mosques were repaired by order of Aurangzib and ‘made as new’. 


88, oN. Sarkar, 


», Vol. IIIT, 39. 


ean des of 
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deadiy fight between rival processions at Burhanpur in 


89 


January 1669. " He also tried to prohibit Sati though the 


royal prohibition was seldom observed. 7? 


It was however, not his puritanical zeal but 


his anti-Hindu measures prompted by his zeal az a saviour 


and spreader of Islam that led to a great extent to his and 


his empire's undoing apart from causing the majority of his 
subjects political, economic and social degradation and 
harrassment. Beginning in 1645 with his Hindu temple des~- 
truction at Chintaman in Ahemdabad by killing a cow in it 
and then turning the buiiding into a mosque, there was no 
looking back. ?* Neither age nor experience of life softened 
his bigotry and it almost always went unchecked by political 


nro Sarkar in Vol.IIZ, 60, quotes Mamucci,ii 97 and 


wal, the official mammals. 


ts. N.Sarkar, Vol.iii, 5AM aE V, ‘Temple Destruction by 
Mi 


Gazetteer, Vol. I, 280. 
See Pinsavats Jagdish Pipi a Recereon ig Al 3 Pisin 
MANS New es - a =, PR 


oa ag Calcutta, 216-225. ‘He was ‘aueeninae not alone in 
destroying temples but he was in a sense unique; A Firoz 
Shah, or a Sikandar Lodi or a Sikandar (of Kashmir) 
embarked on an iconoclastic policy earlier but even 
theirs was not so determined or unpopular as that of 
AurangzuJd. ' 


or stategmanlike considerations leave aside any generosity 
or liberality of outlook. On April 9th, 1669, the emperor 
ordered the governors of all the provinces to demolish the 
schools and temples of the infidels and put down their 
teaching of religious practices. >” The second temple of 
Somnath, the Vishwanath temple of Benaras, the Keshav Rai 
temple of Mathura, temples at Amber, the Sitaramji temple 
at Soron, the temples at Khandela and Sanula the grand 
temple of Udaipur, the temple of Someshwar in Western 
Mewar, the temples at Haidrabad, Ellora, Trimbakeshwar, 
Pandharpur, Jejure and many others were destroyed with all 
the zeal of a fanatic for whom putting an end to idol worship 


was a religious mission. 


Such was the magnitude of the 
above task that it had to be one of the chief duties of the 


Censor of Morals ( ). So large was the mumber of 


officers employed in the task of destruction of Hindu places 
of worship that a d 


arogha or Director General had to be 


placed over them to guide their activity.‘ 


925 


Alangiri, at, and Orme's Fragments, 250. 
93 


es Pp.185-189, Appendix V refers to all the authorities 
and references to Aurangzib's temple destruction. 


94rp14., p. 175. 
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Another major blow to non-muslims was with the 


reimposition of Jigiyah on 2nd April, 1679", in order, as 
the official historian records, “to spread the law of Islam 
96 


. The rates of taxat- 
amg or Rs. 3%, Re.6_2 

and Rs, 134 for the poor, middle and rich respectively, In 

violation of just cannons of taxation the Jizjyah hit the 


overthrow of infidel practicest' 
ion were fimed at 12, 24 and 48 dir 


poorest portion of the population hardest and “anrmmally 

teok away from the poor man the full value of one year's 

food as the price of religious indulgence". ?? Besides all 
government officials were exempted from it, though they were 
the wealthiest members of their respective classes in society. 
Mamuicei too noticed, “Many Hindus who were unable to pay, 
turned Muhammaden, to obtain relief from the insults of the 


collectors. Aurangzib rejoices that by such exections these 


957m the 37th year of his reign (1693) a 2 saned wes issued 
exempting the Christians (of Agra) and their Priests from 
the capitation tax, See Vol. II, p. 176. 


Pe 174. 


It could never be less than Rs.3% on a man, which was the 
money value of nine maunds of wheat flour at the average 
market price at the end of the 16th century(Ain-j-Akbari, 
1,63), See Vol. IIX, pp.176-177. 


Hindus would be forced into embracing the Faith. s 


levying the Jigiyah. Aurangzib was deaf to the pleadings 
of people and political expediency alike. ”” 


in 


Again ‘in defiance of the laws of economics’ 
Aurangzib put his tariff on the basis of religious dis- 
crimination when by an ordinance issued on 10th April,1660, 
ties brought in for sale was 
fixed at 2)5 per cent of the value in case of Muslims and 5 
per cent in that of Hindus and by a subsequent order, the 
emperor abolished it altogether on Muslims. Apart from the 
‘Political immorality of favouring one creed above ali 
others'it also meant direct sacrifice of public revenue, 
which became greater still as the Hindus often passed off 


the custom duty on all commod 


their goods as the property of Muslims in arrangement that 
suited the latter too, financially. 


Yet another form of Aurangzib's bigotry and of 
putting socio-economic pressure on unbelievers was the grant- 
ing of rewards to converts, offering posts in public service, 


et Sa ee OS Uy set AT Be 


es amcoi ~ XIX , 234, IV, 117, quoted by J.N.Sarkar, 
Vol. ITZ, i180. 
99, J N.Sarkar, A sie 2m sao tie Y OF - ie Sead ae hone p Pe 132, refers 


to the tramp1! Rg ¢ “a sri OL PAAHnTCS » ordered by 
Farben gr when they were ‘piteously erying for the with- 
and their gathering obstructed way to 


Mankind, met with no success. See Auranggib, Vol.YII, 
Rppendix VI, 190-192. 
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money allowances, robes of honour, liberation from prison 
and succession to disputed property. 100 Under Aurangzib 
‘quamungoship’ on condition of turning Muslim' became a 


proverbial expression. 


To further confirm the badge of inferority on 
nomMuslims, all Hindus (March 1695) with the exception of 
Rajputs, were forbidden to ride Pajkig, elephants, thorough 


101 


bred horses or to carry arms. Hindu fairs which were a 


combination of ‘amusement, business and piety' and a source 


of huge market toll for the govermment were also put down. 102 


Thus, Aurangzib as a champion of Islam made the 
religion of all his subjects very much his business and the 
reference to his having said “What concern have I with any- 
body's faith? Let Jesus follow his own religion and Moses 


his own? 93, has often been given out of context. nee. If any 


100; n.sarkar in Vol.III, 181, quotes for rewards to Hindus 


on conversion to Islam. Elldot, 411,604, M.A.Akhba 
9/20, 10/5, 12/20,13/17, 13/18. List of converts * 
94, 220, 270, 273, 396, 413. Posts of Zamindars given to 
a Akhbarat 1/3, 10/9, 13/9, 13/20, 13/32, Brent me 
Ve ® 


10lxnafikhan, 14,395, M.A, 370 referred by J.N.Sarkar,Vol.III, 


183. 


1027), 44. ,183~184, Khafi Khan, ii, 212, Elliot, 111,380 quoted 
by J.N.Sarkar. 


bid... 122-125, ‘Sunni refuses to marry Shia's daughter’. 
when Ruhullah Khan, one of the Shia nob&és of Aurangsib, 

at the time of his death professed to have turned a Sunni 
and, having withdrawn from Shia practices and made it a 
part of his last will, that two of his dauthters be married 
to Prince Muhammad Asam and Siadat Khan respectively. 
Aurangzib was quick to detect the hypocracy and strtagem 
behind it, refused the daughters of a Shia to be married to 
Sunnis and made the above statement in disgust. 


116 


thing it brings out that Aurangzib’s bigotry was no less 
against Shiag which found fuller expression in his annexation 
of the Kingdoms of Bijapur and Golkonda. Had Aurangzib made 
the above statement independent of any context and meant it, 
the history of his reign would have been very different, 
Auranggib's open attacks on the non-nwuslims by all the 
forces of his government naturally produced great discontent 
among the persecuted majority. Some frantic attempts on 
Aurangaib's life failed, 708 but the rebellion of Jats of 
Mathura, the Satnami rebellion, the militant opposition by 
Sikhs, the alienation of Rajputs and Aurangsib’s deccan 
policy that beans the ‘ruining diser' ‘ are all in varying 


degrees the outcome of it, 7% 


Aurangzib perhaps beeame the ideal character 
for the Muslim section of his subjects, certainly to the 
orthodox ones, but as the historian coneludes, “He may — 

made a good fagir, though he lacked the faqir's noblest 
quality, charity, but he was the worst ruler imaginable of 


- ¢ - s . ? x - a ~ ” - a y 2 - - = . 2 ~ ca 


105, 


1065 N.Sarkar, Vol.III, pp.197-198, 199-213 and 214-248; 
Vol.IV, 1-36, 259-347. 


ead 


407 The literal 


an empire composed of many creeds and races. 
interpretation of the Quranic law sets up the inherent 
antagonism between the Muslim ruler and the nonMuslim ruled 
which has in the end broken up every Islamic state with a 
composite population, Aurangzib's rule was an illustration of 


the fact. 


Some other traits of his character only added 
to his and his empire's ruin. He utterly lacked "sympathy, 
imagination, breadth of vision, elasticity in the choice of 
means and that warmth of the heart which atones for a hundred . 
faults of the heaa", 198 Rebellion against a reigning father 
was the curse of the Mughal dynasty, but Aurangzib's personal 
ambition rode over deceney and established convention even of 
the Mughal dynasty. He threw a religious cloak over a war of 
plain ambition and imprisoned his father till the latter's 
death. It had not deceived Shah Jahan who in captivity comn- 
ented with bitter sarcasm, when water supply to the emperor 


was cut off at Aurangzib's orders. ‘Thou, my son art a 


» 109 


marvellous Mussalman’. Even if one makes allowance for 


a es 


1075 W.Sarkar, “Character of Aurangzib", Anecdotes, p. 27. 


108..44., pp. 26-27. 


109,, oKe ——. "J a 
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some ‘unintentional mishaps’, regarding Shivaji's reception 
at Aurangzib's court, many were the reflections of Aurangzib's 
cold heart and narrow outlook. Instead of following a 
statesmanilike policy, he turned Shivaji into a more determin- 
ed foe and regretted till his very end, not his policy but 
the negligence regarding ‘escape of Shiva that became the 


+110 is ‘cold intell- 


cause of Gisgrace for long years', 
ectuallity’ and his suspicious nature ‘chilled the love' 
even of his sons, daughters, generals and ministers, all 
turned into lifeless puppets. To common man he seemed 
‘above the joys and sorrows of mortals', who lived in the 


world but did not seem to be ot it.?24 


Politically, thus with all his virtues, Aurangzib 
was a tremendous failure. Even after making due allowance 
for the characteristic ‘puritan concept of guilt and 
confession’ or ‘symptoms of the inherent disposition of him 
whose conscience was so sensitive at the age of ninety', 
Aurangzib at the end of his life appears to have been quite 
aware that his ‘life long endeavour to govern India justly 
and strongly had ended in anarchy and disruption through- 
out the hao ile In = last letter to his son, Prince 


rr id 


iio ‘sg Last Will, from India Office Library, Ms.1344, 


£ 49p, quoted by J.N.Sarkar, Vol.V, 201-204. 
111y61. Vv, 19. 


1127519., 190. 


Azam, Aurangzib expressed the remorse of a wasted effort 
and life. ‘I have not at all done any (true) government of 
the realm or cherishing of the peasantry. Life, so valuable, 
has gone away for nothing‘. 113 The historian sounds liberal 
to his hero when he says, ‘In vain did the last of the 
great Mughals struggle against invisible and inexorable 
fate’, but as is obvious, for Sir Jadunath, fate was very 


closely identified with character. 114 


For the historian however, ‘the cause of the 
failure of his reign lay deeper than his character’. 
Aurangzib alone did not cause the fall of the empire, though 
he did nothing to avert it, rather unwittingly, hastened 
the destructive forces as he was ‘a reactionary by instinct 


and no reforming statesman'.??° 


Among the destructive forces were the true 
eharacter and aim of the Mughal goverment, that had its 


113061 .v, 198, ‘Aurangzib‘'s last letter to Azam, translated 
from Br. Museum, Addl. 26240. 


114umne seeds that had been sown in the third stage of his 
(Aurangzgib's) life, unnoticed and in ignorance of their 
fruits, began to sprout up in the fourth,and he had to 
gather their baneful harvest in the closing period of 
life", Vol.V, p.2, talking of Shivaji's escape, he says, 
"A friendly fate must Par Sues 09 the lion hearted man 
of action", Shiva va = Siy-3-¥F) Pp. 140, 150. 
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contributions but could neither weld the people into a 
116 The ‘evil’ was 
aggravated by the fact that the politically depressed 


nation mor create an enduring state. 


Class or official minority was a numerical majority -_ 

out numbering the dominant seet three to one. If “the 
barrenness of the Hindu intellect and meanness of spirit 

of the Hindu upper classes are the greatest condemnation 

of Muhammadan rule in india, it7 the Muslims did not progress 
much either beesuse of the peculiar position of the faith- 
ful who was ‘an intellectual exotic’ ~- in India but not of 
it. He not peril his soul by striking his roots deep 
into the land he had made his permanent home. The language 
(11) well into 18th century) of the religion had to be 
Arabic and he must import traditions, language, cultural 
products from Persia and Arabia. Only a rationalist, like 
Akbar could argue how the regulations for the guidance of 
society and human conduct, framed in a far off age for nomad- 
ie people, could be binding on people of i6th and 17th 
century living in a social, political and economic environ- 
ment that had nothing in common with Arabia. 


116y5) 122, p. 171. 
1177p 44. 
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The Indians of Mughal age, both Hindus and 
Muslims were stationary at best. A social solidarity like 
that of Muslims was unthinkable among Hindus - people 
divided into countless castes ~ they developed a general 
‘a low cunning and flattery as the only means of survival'?1& 
The moral decay of Muslims who had become a privileged 
class, prone to indolenece and love of ease, leading to 
vice, was most noticeable among the nobility. 119 


In a predominantly agricuitural country where 
tillers of land provide the major source of national 
wealth, where ruin of peasants means ruin of non-agricult- 


ural classes too. Pauyr vume is even 


truer of India than of France. The disorder and public 
insecurity during - 


*s reign had a profound effect 


on both the classes. **° There was not only immediate finan- 


cial drain caused by Aurangzeb's quarter of a century's 
constant warfare, it had long lasting effects on agriculture, 


trade, industry as well as administration ending in bank- 
121 


; Pq: ete & 
119,01, V, pp. 350-351. 
120,01. V, pp. 338339, 341. 


12linia., The Condition of the People, pp. 335-349. 
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The decay of medieval Indian civilization under 


Aurangzib was noticeable not only in fine arts'*2 


» decay of 
which was only one of the manifestations of it, but more so 
in the iower intelleetual type of new generation, The grow- 
ing pessimistic outlook of older generation reflected in the 
letters and aneedotes of the time as well as in the works of 
thoughtgul historians bears witness to the moral and general 
decay. Aurangzib himself shook his head over the gleomy 
prospect of future and predicted a ‘deluge’ after his dea 123 
Sadullah's assurance ‘No age is without men of ability, what 
is needed is a wise master to find them out, get his work 
done by them and never lend his ears to the wispers of 


124 may have been true 


selfish men against such officers’ 
in its content, but such a wise policy was not follewed in 
Aurangzib‘s later years and wholly discarded by his success- 
ors. Public service no ionger was a sacred trust but ‘a 


means of gratifying the apostate, the sycophant, the well 
125 


med dandy, the great man's kin’. 


122,51, 2 & IT, p. 43. 


1255 N.Sarkar, Vol. V, p. 350. 
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in the final chapter the historian falls into a 
pensive mood of contemplation over the tragedy of Aurangzib's 


reign, and emerges out with the ‘vision and emphasis of a 


126 


seer. ‘History when rightly read is a justification of 


providence, the revealition of a great purpose fulfilled ©. . es 


in time’: and ‘the failure of an ideal Muslim king like 
Aurangzib with all the advantages he possessed at his acc- 
ession and his high moral training and character, is the 
Clearest proof... of the eternal truth that there cannot be 
a great or lasting empire without a great people and no 
people can be great unless they learn to form a compact 
nation with equal rights and opportunities for all... If 
India is ever to be the home of a nation... then both Hindu- 
ism and Islam must die and be born again. Each of these 
creeds must pags through a rigorous vigil and penance, each 
must be rejuvenated under the sway of reason and science’, 177 
Sir Jadunath ended on a hopeful note that ‘a rebirth’ of 


Islam is not something inconceivable as has been proved in 


126, 2. Qamungo, Jagung 
Letters. p. 67. 


1275 No sarkar, 
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our own times by Mustafa Kamal Pasha in the greatest Muslim 
State of the world, where the constitution was secularised, 
polygamy was abolished, servile seclusion of eae has ended 
and political equality has been granted to all creeds and 
Turkey has yet not ceased to be a land of Islam. Infact, the 
major challenge of the modern world is secularization. 128 
It is not possible to be an ‘Islamic secularist’ by orthodex 
standards and yet some Muslims believe that secularization 
is an inherent part of Modernization. The Islamic revival- 
ists no doubt challenge the assumption and insist on the 
continuing validity of Isiam in the context of modern 
history. The issues, as seen in the monarchies of Arabia 

to modernist adaptations of Turkey, Egupt and the recent 
revivalist Islanic 
atill not resolved the dilemma. 


129 


none 0 ih pe “The Islamic Past and Present Resurgence", 


“The World of Islam", 


129, conquering Islam had subjugated Hinduism, but when 


Musiim power was eroded by the British, Islam sought 
and achieved separation rather than submitting to the 
democratic rule of modern India and when the majority of 
Indian Muslims established the state of Pakistan, the 
ais , spoke of the reinstitution of the Sharig 

law. It is not surprising if we bear in mind the 
rm that orthodox Islaa is ineonsistant with other 
political ideologies and is but an ‘either or affair’. 
See Raphael Israeli’s ioleranes Minorities under Non- 
Islamic Rule’, Current cy, April 1960, Vol.78, 
No. 456, pp. 159-164, 
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One of the modern works published after Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar's magnum opug on Aurangzib was Zahiruddin 


jmes (Delhi, 1935). An apolo-~ 
gist for Aurangzeb mainly regarding the interpretation of 
his religious bigotry, nae he has gone to the extent of 
defending the ‘Inmortal great man’ that for a layman not 
aware of the historical evidence the conclusion could be 
that it was not ‘Aurangzeb who persecuted the Hindus, rather 
the Hindus persecuted ning, 234 For Faruki Akbar was ‘an 
apostate from Islam’ and ‘all rationaligm had presumably 
taken leave of him'.*9? Jigivyah was reimposed by an unwilling 
Aurangzeb at the theologian's demand, though he did have 


*30yagdish Narayan Sarkar, “Survey of Indian aarp pr taada i 


poder dei Peric a", 12 (uarier.y Review Of 5 

8 , Vol. ITZ, 1963-64, Nos. I & Ii, 54; "According 
to Dr. A.L, Srivastava, "Mr. Faruki is not a serious 
student of history and his work is by the unanimous 
aes salle ok soe bene h historians a propaganda work". See 


[Stay have been working without any expert guidance and 
barring Prof.Muhammad Habib... who revised the proofs of 
the first two chapters, I have not received any appreci- 
able help from any one ap, raga with the subject", 

uranggeb 2 His. Times, Ydarah-I-Adabiyat~I 
@, also pp.109,117,570~-578. 


13 


id., PPe 34, 36. 


financial consideration in mind??aurangzeb's financial 
difficulties were mostly the result and not the cause of 
his religious policy. The purpese of the imposition ef 
Jiziyah was ‘to spread the law of Islam and overthrow the 
infidel practices'+>4 since the wars and disorder that 
were to lead the empire to bankruptcy were yet to start, 
still had there been germuine financial difficulties the 
total abolition of all excise duties from Muslims would be 
a mystery. 


Aurangzeb's temple destruction has been dis- 


missed as his reaction to provocation by the Hindus. 435 The 


ee 


author has made much of the E overlooking 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar's published reply’?! that the Ferman 


had been issued during Aurangseb's struggle with Shuja, 
qfust by way of a pelitical strategy to win the co-operation 


133y,14., p. 150. 


ai, 1911, De 689. 


SAE ROE, De 60. 


ae 


and good will of Hindus for capturing Shuja and had nothing 
to do with his spirit of toleration which could not have 
been so fleeting during his long reign of fifty years. 


For Faruki, Jadunath Sarkar's interpretation of 
Aurangzeb and Islam, “betrays an attitude of mind which is 
extremely uncharitable", 3° Sir Jadunath could never be 
charitable when it meant compromising with facts whether 
it pleased a particular community or not, whether it served 
a motive or not. He could be as critical of the Sikhs??? 


and Marathas as of the evils of Hinduianm. 140 


,141 


No wonder Smith 


to his Auranggib 
and as pointed out by C.C.Davis, who reviewed Jadunath 


applied the epithet ‘Honest History 


empire, Vol. I, “Readers of 


139, eN.Sarkar, 


140; N.Sarkar, Vol.V, pp.374-375, wrote of Hindu priesthood 


and gods - “We find the priesthood bringing their wor- 
shippers down to e lowest intellectual level by hold- 
ing up to their adoration of a who ... pursues amorous 
dalliances which a Nawab of outh might envy or a 

Qutbshah imitate in his own harem". 


141 noted in Jagdish Narayan Sarkar'’s “Survey of ne 
aie gin pile pe Medieval Period", The y Revi | 
of Hi dies, Vol. III, 1963-64, Nos. 1 & II, 57. 
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his (Sarkar's) agcount of atrocities committed by Marathas 
raiders in northern India would agree that the belief held 
in certain quarters that Sir Jadunath is biased against 


Muslim rulers is baseless".**? 


Whereas one would be very reluctant to agree 
to Faruki's imagined theory of ‘Critics of Islam’ that 
“A Musalman is like a maniac kept under control, constantly 
struggling to free himself in order to rush out with the 
sword in one hand and the Quran in the other to demand the 
recitation of the Islamic formula from every infidel in the 
street... sever ready to pull down the temple or the church in 
a paroxysm of rage... his life purpose accomplished, he 
pauses for effect and... marches straight to heaven"? 43, 
there is no denying that Aurangzeb's religious bigotry was 
his and his empire's major undoing and that Islam being 
*not merely a creed but a total way of life’ still faces the 
dilemma ~ to be secularist ~- a demand of modernization or to 


be Islamic —~ a demand of the revivalists of orthodox Islam - 
144 


who believe in its contimued validity. 


142, oted in A.L.Srivastava's 


“gona | A Vell, Rabies camer Past Breaes Present pang oe ye 


Loe 


A notable work, covering an important aspect of 
Aurangzeb‘s reign, 


Athar Ali appeared in 1966. The author notes that during 
Aurangzeb's time when ‘west was forging ahead in every field 
of life’, Indian society was not only static but fast de~ 
generating’, hence the detailed study of the major elements 
of the structure of the Mughal empire, He describes the 
institutions and traditions that defined nobility'’s “organ- 
ization, policies and the stresses and peraine to which it 
was subjected on or to which it itself gave rise", 145 The 
history of the nobility of the reign has been studied under 
two clearly marked divisions -~ the first from the time of 
his accession upto 1678 and the second from 1679 upto his 
death in 1707. He coneludes " that even from the view point 
of the Mughal nobility itself, its chéef fault was its failure 
to change and adapt itself to a new developing. situation not 
only in India but in the whole world. Nothing can remain 
static and yet survive. Aurangzeb's attempt to give a new 
religious basis to the empire may indicate that he felt that 
a change was called for but the complete failure of this 


145, 
4 eAthar Ali, The Mughal Nobility Under Aurangzeb, 


+ 


Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1966, introduction, p.1. 
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policy showed that religious revivalism could be no 
substitute for a thoroughgoing overhaul of the Mughal 


administrative system and political outlook". 146 


in the introduction to his work M.Athar Alii 
has referred to “many additional records that have become 
accessible since Sir Jadunath's time", but not specified 
any. Also the addition to the title of the historian's work 
on Aurangzib - ‘mainly based on Persian sources’ appears 
to have been taken too literally. =< While its true that 
Sir Jadunath was the pioneer in collecting and sifting the 
Persian sources which naturally occupied a very significant 
place, Persian having been the official language of the day, 
but he was also the first one to give due importance to 
documents in the vernaculars ~ the Ahom Buranjis, the 
Marathi Br 


akhars, the Rajasthani and Gurmukhi chronicles. 

He was one of the very few historians on Medieval India to 
have learnt both Pertuguese and French, 80 as to make better 
use of the various European accounts cf the period. As late 


1464 athar Ali, 
147 


4 2b, pe 174. 


L220e, PDP. 4u5 
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as April 1952, he kept adding such accounts to his editions? *® 
Nevertheless, a major contribution of M.Athar Ali is his use 
of ‘microscope’ where as Sir Jadunath had to apply the 
‘telescope’ on the subject of nobility during the times of 
Aurangzeb. 

In a biegraphical account of the wagirg who 
ime Minigters of Aurangzeb (Allaha- 
bad, 1976), the author Laiq Ahmad observes, “The Mughal 
Emperor had hardly any desire to interfere with the 


religious susceptibilities of non-Muslims unless he smelt 


some political danger emanating from them" 149 


and again, 
"“Jadunath Sarkar in his work on Aurangzib has stressed the 
religious intolerance and his (Aurangszib's) hatred of the 
Shias. But a close study of the histery of his reign unfolds 


a different story". 5° 

There is no doubt that sometimes the narrow 
principle of narrow self interest operated for Aurangzeb 
too like when he made Rajputs exception to his prohibition 


148.06 J N.Sarkar's Preface to second edition, Volume V 


rs irs 1933) ~ referring to fuller use of Francois 
t Memod x3 which had by then become available in 


summary of it.) 


150544, » pp.145~146. 
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for Hindus to ‘ride Palkig, elephants, thorough bred horses 
or to carry arms’ or when he utilized the services of 
Shiag, “hia hatred of Hindus was equalled by his aversion 
for the Shias*,?>2 Despite the fact that Shias supplied him 
with some of his best generals and wazirs like Muazzam Khan, 
Fazil Khan, Jafar Khan and Asad Khan. To him a Shia was a 
heretic ( Rafigzi ) though he could not help Nurjahan and 
his own mother being Shiag. He liked the naming of daggers 
as the Shia-slayers { Rafizi-~Kush y +35 Even the highest 
Shia officers like Ruhullah Khan played the hypocrite to 
please him and to gain their ends. Even over his aggressive 
conquest of Bijapur and Golkonda,Aurangzib drew the cloak 

of Sunni orthodoxy and was displeased at the Chief Qazi 
Shaikh-ul-Islam who tried to dissuade the emperor from 

these ‘wars between the Muslims’. The Qazi resigned his post 


and left the court for gooa. *>4 


15lenafi Khan, 11,395, Ma-agir-4-Alamgiri, 30, 37. 


1325 N. Sarkar, 


+2] ss pp.14-15. In one of his letters Aurangzib quotes 
admiration the story of a Sunni who escaped to Turkey 
after murdering a Shia and draws the moral “Whoever acts 
for truth and speaks up for truth is befriended by the 
True God". 


1545 No Sarkar, d 


(Bombay, 1977) methodology has come a long way since 


(Calcutta, 1877) 


edited by John Dowson; distinct in the bibliography, index, 


footnotes as well ag its running comparison of Khafi Khan 


with Sadiq Khan Mamari??>, Khafi Khan's 


Lubab is no doubt a very valuable source, having been a 


‘non-commissioned, non-official work’ for more than a century, 
(1630-1732) done probably by 6 officer's who with the excep~ 


tion of Khafi Khan wished to remain anonymous. 


Anees Sahat Syed has highlightened the economic 
aspect of Khafi Khan's account; the contemporary grim con 
ditions of the peasantry and artisans, the ‘misery of 
soldiers’, ‘the poverty of small Mansabdars, the virtual 
collapse of Mansabdari, specially during the later part of 
Aurangzeb's reign’°* ana refers to Khafi Khan who is equally 


eritical of the dismissal of Hindu Peshkars?>? 


nating custums duties, 156 the regressive poll tax or 


a 


the discrimi- 


155, nees Jahan Syed, Aurangzeb in My 


introduction, xxiii, takes Sadiq chan. anc i Memuri not as 
living officers but as pen names used by officials who 
sought to remain anonymous. 

156 


Ibdd., xviii, xix. 


1S7xnafi Khan, Vol. 11, p. 252, quoted by Anees Jahan Syed, 20d. 


158xnafi Khan, Vol.ii, p.230, quoted by Anees Jahan Syed, x14. 
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Jisiyah ‘an act of economic insanity - Aurangzeb considered 


159 


it a part of religion’. Her conclusion on Aurangzeb 


that follows is his not being ‘even a second rate genius 


of any sort’ 160° 


every one"?61 | who thought it would be easier to obtain his 


“A man of eraft and guile, suspicious of 


ends by underhand means and that ‘as an administrator and 


statesman Aurangzeb cannot be ranked among the outstanding 
figures like Sher Shah and Akbar! , +62 


While examining Aurangzeb‘s religious policy 
Anees Jahan Syed observes, ‘the text of the Jiziyah 
ordinance makes it clear that Aurangzeb was imposing a new 


tax based on the Sharia for the first time and not re- 


imposing a tax abolished by Akbar?®?, enat a letter which 


Jadunath Sarkar attributed to Shivaji, the statement is 


made that ‘Jistyah is unknown to the law of India‘ and 
concludes that ‘since the term Jiziyah occures/in the 


a 


a 


literature of the Sultanate period, the historian(Sarkar)} 


164 


overlooked the ambiguity of the term and that ‘there is 


159 


Anees Jahan Syed, Aurangzeb in ! ab, xxxii. 
16074 : see xxvii. 
161 


Tbid.g sodii. 
1627,44., xewiii. 
163751g., sould. 
164544 G., xxix. 
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obviously some error in the tradition Afif has recorded | 
(about Firoz Tughluk's imposition of Jiziyah that did not 
even exclude the Brahmins ). 


Whereas there are mumerous conclusive evidences 
to prove that Jiziyah imposed on Hindus under an Islamic 
165 The 
is unknown to the 


king right from the days of Muhammad bin Qasim. 


166 


letter referred does not say ‘Jiziyah 


law of India‘, only calis it ‘inexpedient' and refers to 
the three emperors (Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan) "who 
considered all men, high and low created by God'.” They 


teo had the power of levying Jiziyah but they did not give 
place to bigotry... these (three) pure souls will dwell 
an 167 


for ever in the hearts and tongues of mankind". In view 
of Afif‘s special mention of the specific machinery of 
officers for colleetion of Jiziyah, ee the view that 


“Firoz Shah had not the machinery required to collect a poll 


165,iches, D Ava fe, Bary OF. Ree pe 248, Eng f Ost. Ge be) Cee oe . 
Pel oF ad, a “s Tariknh-i-Firoz | hahi,p. 29 a, Le iiict, 
arnamah,ii 316, Rate and ———y “of collection of 
z " Museum Ms. Or 1641,65b-66b. 
166 


J.N.Sarkar, Vol.III, Appendix - 190-192. 
167pid., pe 191. 
168. c.gauhri, 


1968, p. 101 Wide ta: 
pp. 382-384. 
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tax from all the Hindus of his dominion'*©®? is unwarranted. 
It is possible however that under some of the Muslim kings, 
Jisiyah may have been realized along with the land tax 
Kharaj for practical purposes which has led not Jadunath 
Sarkar to ‘overlook the ambiguity’ rather made some of the 
historians and interpreters to see ambiguity of the tern, 
when actually none existed, regarding imposition of 

Thus, while there has been welcome addition and 
some ‘microseopic’ studies relating to the reign of Aurang- 
zeb, after the historians x » many of which Sir 


mCresumee” CsLJeis 


Jadunath much inspired and appreci ated? 70 his contribution 
on Aurangsib still stands unsurpassed for its quantity as 
weil as qiality, as much for the scientific historiography 
as for the comprehensive treatment of the ruler and the 
The attempt on the part of some ‘national' or 


‘sivic' historians to present Aurangzeb in a ‘new garb' is 


16 oanees Jahan Syed, 


§ L sh will stand as the authoritative ‘life 
of Mir Juma and a worthy a ger = in some ae a 
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both highly ridiculous and a breach of honest history - 


Link. 


KIN 


in light of the numerous first hand contemporary accounts 
ane sources, including Aurangzeb‘'s own orders and letters, 
many of which were first brought to light by Sir Jadunath. 
Infact, "Sir Jadunath's main conclusions on Aurangzib's 
personality and character, his policy and achievements, 
are not likely to be modified by any fresh discovery of 


new material, unless it is of a revolutionary character. 274 


Sir Jadunath's ‘wonderful accuracy’ and his 
basic concept of unity of theme in history has made him 
immune to the common lot of historical writers. Presently, 
there is a lot of emphasis on economic interpretation of 
history. One has only te study his 
india, Mughal Adainistration and India of Aurengsib to 
realize the imsortanee he gave to this particular aspect, 


though Marxist approach had yet to catch on. For him how- 
ever, if fate was identical with Mmman effort and charac- 
ter, various policies owed their inception to the rulers 
whe devised them, could improve upon them or let them deter- 
jorate whereas the well being of the subjects was concerned. 
If tomorrow Herodotus’, view that ‘history be studied geo- 
graphically', the trend, Sir Jadunath's Indig 


only work on the subject of his chosen field. 


171 


A.L.Srivastava, & SLOLVs De 95. 


CHAPTER IV 


INTERPRETATION OF SHIVAJI AND THE MARATHAS 


er) sehr cease | * oo. 


It was from the Marathas and not the Mughals 
that the de-facto rule of India passed on to the British - 
a fact that perplexed many Britishers too. The British 
historian James Grant Duff's reference to Marathas as “our 
predecessors in conquest in India, whose power was gradually 
gaining strength, before it found a head in the far-famed 
adventurer, Shivaji Bhonsle“, 2 explains not only the tremen- 
dous significance of their history, but also its attraction 


Inennis Kincaid in the Preface to the Grand Rebel, Collins, 


London, 1937 wrote “Most English people have heard of the 
Mughals as the traditional Pre-British rulers of India. 
They then find it puzzling that the earlier heroes of Anglo- 
indian biography apparently never oppose any Mughal but are 
constantly in difficulties with the Marathas". 


2s ames Grant Duff, ote BE ha : . “>t - 2 London, 1826. 
Vol.I, 4th edition, edited by 7 PD. Gaha, Associated Publish- 
ing House, New Delhi, 1971, p. 19. 
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for historians British, European as well as native. 


The seventeenth century witnessed the beginning 
of historical writing of Maratha history in Marathi; more 
efforts were made to know the subject in details, in the 
following century. In 1791 Charles Malet, the British 
Resident at the Peshwa's court, planned to write a history 
of the Marathas but it was the German Professor Springal 


whose 


(1791) remains today as the first European account of the 
Marathas, ‘of the 18th century and that is the major dis- 
tinetion of an account otherwise full of quaint errors.® 
Edward Scott Waring, who was for seven years attached to 
the English er 


assy at Poona, published A Histc 
Mahrattas in 1810, for, “The Marathas were once a mighty 


nation, how they rose and how they fell, may surely 
challenge inquiry". 4 


4gne author, who had never visited India, himself admitted 
that he could not vouch for the ‘authenticity’ of his work, 
but that he compiled it from such accounts as were | 
available to — in resin Buropean languages. See S.R. 
Shakma's tha Histo. Examined, Karnatak Publishing 


‘zaward Scott Waring, 2 


1810. 


ian o London, 


—" 
<_™ 
cS 


Modern historical research in Maratha history 
started with Captain James Grant Duff's 
Maharattag in three volumes in 1828”. It was the first 
serious attempt to write a comprehensive history of the 


Marathas, to fulfill “the work of a complete history of 
the rise, progress and decline of our immediate predecessors"® 
Undoubtedly, a great work of its time it “cast a spell of 
despondency on anybody attempting to write on the history 


of the Marathas". ’ Shivaji was assessed by Duff as ‘the 


se 8. sega eirpat "James Grant Duff on the Marathas", Megsevel 

cable istor Fh gtorians. Guru Nanak Univers ty, 

Amr tsar, | 3, } ‘That his work has served as the 
foundation of aen ge TIE oe on Marathas is evident 
from the fact that Sir Jadunath Sarkar(Preface to 

his times) regarded Grant Duff as his ‘direct predece- 
ssor’. He was a captain of the native infantry of Bombay 
and after the final defeat of the Marathas, he was appointed 
British resident to the Court of Satara. One of his 
important duties was to preserve the records of the former 
government. In his historical pursuits, he was encouraged 
by Mounstuart Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay. In its 
latest form Duff's work is presented in two volumes (Delhi, 
1971), edited by J.P.Guha. 


6; ames Grant Duff, A 


Preface, vil. 
Tyonannes H,Voigt, “Historical Writing in Western India with 
a eoeereme to = influence of anger prepa 

> Quar : ew. of Historical tudies, Caleutta, 


Dae o Vol. I, 


14 4 


far-famed adventurer', ‘the treacherous assassin of Afzal 
Khan’ whose ‘craft and pliancy have to be contrasted with 
his boldness, ambition and power of inspiring entimsiasm',® 


It was not only “the mass of gossiping bakharg 
and gasconading twarike"? which formed a stumbling block 
in the path of Duff, he could not also make use of the 


contemporary French and Portuguese Msg. He failed to consult 


Persian sources such as Alam 


by the Hindu historian Bhimsen Burhanpuri, or the letters 
of Jai Singh with whom Shivaji crossed swords. Besides, he 


relied too much on Chitnis ba) 


har, instead of a comparative 
study of other Maratha sources, thus falsifying the narre~ 
tive at many places. 10 It was Telang who set out with a. 
eriticism of Duff's work in his proposed history of the 


Marathas in the series "Epochs of Indian History".** 


bas F Vol. Ba 161. 


sonatas "Mountstuart Elphinstone and Maratha History", 

Bengal Past and Present sery ee: 1970, Voi.Loxcxix, Part I, 
al Ne | « Mountstuart Elphinstone to Grant Duff, 

dated 20. 7.1819" 

10; ames Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattag, edited by 

J.P.Guha, 'A note on Grant Duff's iistory . xxxviil. 


li, 


FY ressarcter and hh: fstorian "ot ancient Indian and Maratha 
history, one of the founders of the Indian National 
Congress.He was one of the seven indians appointed as 
members of the Education Commission by Lord Ripon in 1882 
and in 1881, he had become the first Indian Law Professor 
in Bombay, Vice-Chancellor of Bombay University 1882-1892. 
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However, his untimely death left only one chapter called 
‘Gleanings from the Maratha Chronicles' (1892), which was 


gave a description of military and dynastic policy, but 


conveyed nothing about the social and religious progress of 


the Maratha people, 2 Meanwhile, the journal Kavyetihas 


(1878) brought out historical papers and original 


marmuscripts of poems and compositions of earlier Maratha 


historians and authors. 13 It along with Chiplunkars, 
wnala revived the fading interest in historical studies 


(chronicles). It was the case of finding of a 


Bakhar*‘ of Shivaji's life, in the early seventies of the 


last century, which led, along with Telang's findings, to the 


impressive structure of Ranade‘s work.” 


In the R: 
Maratha Power, he contested the misconception that the rise 


of Maratha power could be attributed solely to fortuitous 


*«, sa pa igang from Page lonsien Chronicles" in reas 
, are A : Os. © > ot GN »Punalekar & Co. e Bombay, 


circumstances, to a sudden conflagration like that which 
occurs in the forests of Sahyaderi as Duff had believed. *® 
Ranade‘s work illustrated that "The rise of the Maratha 
power was not a mere accident due to any chance combination, 
but was a genuine effort on the part of a Hindu nationality, 
not merely to assert its independence, but to achieve what 
had not been achieved before - formation of a Confederacy 
of States animated by a common patriotism am that the 
success it achieved was due to a general upheaval - social, 


religious and political". an 


It appears that historical writing on Shivaji 
and the Marathas towards the end of the 19th century was 
not merely fulfil the intellectual need of its readers. 


‘It was influenced by and it influenced’ the political 


Maharashtra which renee ty for ages sot. . 
the parched grass, kindled amidst che forests of Sahyadree 
mountains, they burst forth in i o flame and men 
afar wondered at the conflagration", J.P.Guha, who edited 
Duff's History (New Delhi, 1971), xxxx, is of the opinion 
that "Ranade's judgement in use of the above extract, has 
completely missed the mark", Vol. I, p. 32. 


17 


M.G, Ranade, rower » Preface, vii. 
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agitation of the day. - For example the anmial celebration 


of ‘Shivaji Festival’ inspired nationalists. 7 


The English had only one tool, to exercise some 
sort of control over Maratha historical writing - a negative 
one - by keeping the Poona Peshwa Daftar closed for Indian 
researchers. 7° Since the end of the 19th century Indians 
had constantly appealed to the British India Goverment 
to have the Peshwa Daftar opened to public. Limited access 
was granted only after repeated efforts of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission under the guiding spirit of 
Jadunath Sarkar. Even the Seje 


18; nannes H.Voigt, “Histerical Writing in Western India 
with Special Reference to the Epasgeeiaer of iorgeircnry pal 
(1870-1930), The Quarter jew of Histo: Studies, 
Vol.VI, 1966-67, No.i, pp. al- —Bhe 


19: snivaji Utsab' began to be celebrated in Poona in 1895 
and its echo was heard in distant Bec horn in 1904 and 1906, 
a period coinciding with the Swadeghi movement. Shivaji's 
name and ideals were stressed b' 14dk .B 
Gangadhar Tilak, Sri Aurbindo, Rabindranath Tagore and 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. See ee nig oes Sarkar, 
“Shivaji and Modern India", Benga 5 


Vol. XCV, Part I, No.180, Jan—Jume,1976,p. 205. 
2050h annes H.Voigt, "Historical Writing in Western India 


with Special Reference to the Influence of Nationalism 
(1870-1930)", The Quarterly Reyiew of Historical Studies, 
Vol. Vi, 1966-67, No.i, De 6. 
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only after scrutiny and sanction by the Bombay Goverment. 7? 


indian scholars had to collect sources from 
private quarters. Vishwanath Kashinath Rajwade (1864-1926) 


was “our Pioneer par-excellence", a2 He revolutionised the 


Historical method in Marathi. a3 As the driving force of 


of the vernecular medium of writing of Maratha history as 

a stand against the use of English, ‘the language of the 
foreign rulers’. The life long research and indefatigable 
quest of ‘the penniless collector’ yielded striking results. 
While the older generation of Maratha scholars like Balchandra 
and M.G.Ranade ‘depended on chronicles, formal histories and 


Zire Office of the Commissioner Central Division Alienation 
Branch Pooma wrote to G.S.Sardesal on 23.9.1929 that 
"Government had directed that information gathered from. 
the Alienation Records was not to be published without the- 
iz express orders“ and that “therefore you had better drop 
the idea of publishing anything from those records at 
this stage". Ms. letter in Historical Research Office, 
Poona Correspondence File, June 1929 to March 1931 - 
Alienation Office, Poona. The access to historical sources 
in Goverment archives was severely restricted till 1940. 
The policy has been liberalised after 1947. See S.Roy, 
"Recent Trends in aneren dangpacebe Activities in Modern 
Indian Histo sai a near > §’4-4- F) Vo1l.XV, Jan 1963 om 
December,1964, pp.55 f. 

*4c.H.Khare, “Vishwanath Kashinath Rajwade", Hist and 
storiography. in Modern India, pp. 200-206) Je Ne Sarkar, 

“4 e fistor an Rajwad P fous e@-of Shivaii, p. 248. 


235 eN.Sarkar, "True Sourees of Maratha History", T 
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Later narratives**, Rajwade pointed out that original 
contemporary documents or state papers proper, were the 
only reliable materials of history. The 22 volumes of 


his Me anen or Original Material 


for the history of the Marathas cover documents from 
Shivaji's time to the last Peshwa. 
Whereas Rajwade ‘sowed, others reaped’. 


Kashinath Narayan Sane, (1851-1927) edited Sabhasad 
Bhakhar, - | nats -+ «~ Chen Chari of Krishnajl 


Anand, Sabhasad (4th edition, 1923); D.V.Apte and S.M. 


Divekar, edited adip (1925); V.S.Wakaskar, 


25. 


edited 91 Qalmi Bakhar or Narrative in 91 Sections, (1930 


FLOURG @ pe 2523 piiciedel eae nages On 
“H. G. Ranade“” pF SULOLLansS &. Histerioaranphy . ae rm 
22, De ae While try ing ts repudiate Sarkar s view 
anade *s sources, Hatalkar contradicts himself when he 
ige atha Power as ‘not aiming to provide 


rerial on the subject, nor supplying a ceitieal 
appratus for the study of sources. It gives a philoso- 
phy of Maratha history". A Philosophy of history can be 
provided only on the sound history, based on critical 
study of a variety of authentic sources. It was to the 
study ef original contemporary sources of Maratha 
histery that Rajwade dedicated his life. 


255 agdish Narayan Sarkar, “History and naetoetene of 
Medieval India", The Quarterly Review of Historica. 


Studies, Calcutta, 1963 $4, Vo} e Lt, Nos. » & i,p.61. 
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Vaman Shastri Khare's (1858-1924), Le 


the point introductions stand out as a model for other 


workers among historical archives and editors of docu- 
ments’. “© D.B.Parasnis proved a double benefector to 
students of Maratha history by collecting as well as 
printing invaluable original documents in about 40 


volumes, in his two journals, namely B 


Notable Britishers contributing to Maratha 
history during this period were H.G.Rawlinson and Charles 
A.Kincaid. With limited sources Rawilson in his § 
(Bombay, 1915), aimed to 


present a ‘balanced assessment of Shivaji' who ‘was 
according to the ethics of his age, a brave and chivalor- 
ous man... at least Shivaji‘s hands were not stained like 


those of Aurangzeb, with the bieod of his Kinsmen ., He 


26, .M.Vairat, “Vasudey Vamanshastri Khare", Higtoriang 
ang z€! “S425 oe ois Sie ony ahi 400 . Th: 4304. BS PP: 218-2207 = Se 
ardegai, in. Currents. of Maratha. T » 


use of. Shivad ’ op. 267272. 


J.N.Sarkar, 


was never deliberately wanton or erve1', 78 Rawlinson's 


and R.P.Patwardhan's joint work, 
History (Bombay,1929) ‘endeavoured to prepare for the use 


of the student of Maratha history, a representative 
selection of the best authenticated documents bearing 
upon this period’. Kincaid had Parasnis as the joint 


author of the three volume His (London, 


1918-1925) for which Parasnis appears to have provided 
the sources and information about many points in Maratha 


history and Kincaid's main task consisted of presenting 


29 


the material in a fluent and readable style. © Judged 


from a historiographical point of view it was ‘not more 


than a 20th century work written in the Grant Duff way. 2 


28, .G.Rawlinson, Shiva e Maratha : Hig Life and Times, 
Oxford University Press, Bomba 91 § -oduction, 
pp.8&9, 98-99. 


i G. caer neor and mere Fates Cc 


30; ohanes H.Voigt, “Historical Writing in Western India 


with Special Reference to the influence of Nationalism" 
(1870-1930), The Cuarteriy Review of Historical Stucies, 
Vol.ViI, 1966-67, 1003 e Pe 5. | 


During the early years of the 20th century 
there occurred ‘a revolution in the writing of Maratha 
history'??, Sir Jadunath‘s contributions were most out- 
standing. To him belongs the credit of bringing the ferment 
of an all India approach into Maratha historical studies, 
of providing tremendous assistance to overcome the iso- 
lationist treatment of Maratha history of both the ‘Royal' 
(1626-1700) and the ‘Peshwa Periods'.?? 
possible by a ‘seientific’ and ‘eritical’ use of different 


This he made 


Glasses of sources, many of which were formerly unknown 
or umutilized in Marathi, Sanskrit, Rajasthani, Persian, 
English, Dutch, Pertuguese and French. Infact “Jadunath 

(5 vols), Shivaid 
(4 vols), has 
sikelele reconstructed the mnerery of the whole Maratha 
period". 33 


Sarkar alone by his Histe 


IN. Sarkar, “frue Sources of Maratha History", The 
3 Or RCV2.e% ¢ Vol. 47, 1936, pe 365. 


32;ohanes H.Voigt, "Historical Writing in Western India 


with Special Reference to the tnt lusnoe of staat ead 
(1870-1930)", : fhe Quarterly Review of Historical Studies, 
Vol. Vi, 1966-6 NOs a De x 


e 
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Sir Jadunath's study and research on the 

Mughal period, particularly on Aurangsib reign directed 

his attention to the history of the Marathas - the chief 
opponents of Aurangzib and the later Mughals. As he pointed 
out, his “study of Maratha history has been second only ~ 
if second at all - * to his “devotion to Mughal history".°* 
Rather "Maharashtra has compelled Jadunath to divide his 
literary allegiance equally between the Mughal Empire and 


d-Padshahi of Shivaji, down to the extinction 
of both". . His major contributions to the ‘Royal Period’ 
(1626-1700) of Maratha history were : 


» 1919 
Ze Ee | : 1919 
edition Faia; 1920, 3rd edition 
December ,1928, 4th edition, 
February,1948, 5th edition, 
December, 195 Boz Is 
1927 


*43.N.Sarkar, “what Maharashtra Teaches Us", Honge of 
Shivaii, 3rd ed., First Orient Longman reprint,19 

Dei 298. | | 

°G. 8. Sardesat, “Jadunath Sarkar As I Know Him", Life and 

etters 19. 
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Second edition 1948 
Third edition 1955 


6. 
7. 


y in Leadershir 1949 
Por rESN D.A. V.College: 
The Saindas Foundation Lectures). 
Marathi Sources>° 1941 
Several articles and papers?’ 1907-1930 


For the study of the Maratha history Sarkar distinguished 


the ‘Royal Period' (1628-1700) which practically goes till 


1707, and the Peshwa Period which covered the next century 


t1i11 18602. These two period differed from each other not 


36 
J.N.Sarkar Collection, National es = 


Typed Mss. Sitamau 1941, presented by Raghubir Sinh ~ Sir 


While writing his momumental work Fa . : ighal En 
Sir Jadunath utilized all the availabie aacroes of the 
period and worked at some length on Marathi sources in 
general and those dealing with the period, in particular. 
These notes are sure to be very helpful to scholars 
working over this period and specially to those who are 
fully acquainted with the Marathi language’. Raghubir 
Sinh, ‘Introduction’ to Notes. 


ite os 


1. beats Letters‘ (From Newly Discovered Persian 
Ze ‘Life of Shivaji’, 1907. 

3. ‘New Light on Maratha History’, 1916 

4. ‘Rise of Shahji Bhonsle’, 1917. 

§. ‘Shivaji in Madras Karnatak', 1924. 

6. ‘frue Sources of Maratha History‘, 1930. 
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only in the extent but also regarding the character of their 
historical records.” - 


He reconstructed the history of the period by 
utilizing four major classes of sources unknown or unavailable 


to James Grant Dufe. 29 


The Contemporary Freneh and Portuguese MS. 
sources, which became available with the opening of the Paris 
Archives, the most notable among them being the Memoires 


ancois Martin, the valuable Goa records of Chevalier 
P.S.Pissurlencar, the original account of the Italian gunner 
i, in William Irvine's masterly translation, the 


period of Maratha History b ch we mean the reigns of 
Shivaji and his two sons (1660-1700) differs fundamentally 
from the Pesghwa Period (1707-1802) not only in the extent 
but also in the character of its historical records. A 
vast and varied mass of contemporary documents in English, 
Persian and Marathi illuminate the rule of the Peshwas. But 
when we come to study the lives of Shivaji and his sons, 

we are held up by an utter lack of State Papers,detaiied 
official histories, personal Memoirs and public letters, 
such as are plentiful in the case of the Mughals". 


395 oN.Sarkar, atneS S » Preface, iii. 


15 3 


which Orme referred with justifiable disappointment, could 


be almost totally rejected. ba 


The skeleton chronologies ( Shakavalig ) in 

Marathi, which ae many reliable dates and facts after 
having been attested with knowledge of other eoaross: like 
mi bakhar (the chronicle in 91 sections) proved 


a much earlier and less legendry work than the Chitnis 


Bhakar (1810) on which Grant Duff so frequently depended. 


AX “at ) and the personal 
memoirs of Bhimsen and Ishwardas Nagar. He discovered the 
correspondence between Aurangzib and his general Mirza Raja 
Jai Singh in 1938 and reconstructed important phases of 


Shivaji'’s 1ife.** 


. a * a = = ‘ 


40;,1g., Bibliography, p. 398-399. 


Anglo-Vedic sel ge . ng ¢ , 2 Ful: 
ar ee Sardesai, “Jadunath Sarkar As” y § Know GaeetG 
Wo CIM) 2002S, tee og Ps — age Prose (tir. ) Shiv 7 
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The Dingal and Persian despatches and letters 
preserved in Jaipur and the three contemporary Sanskrit 
historical on the subject printed by then. 42 Sir 
Jadunath with his knowledge of Sanskrit and analytical 
acumen was quick to make out that while the ‘epics are 


and and Govind 


not history’ and though the epics of Parma 
‘sadly disappoint the researcher for contemporary evidence 
on historical faets and documents’, they are of ‘unrivalled 
value’ for the — they throw on the state of religion 
and society. *? 


a 


42 i. eae bahia sta pest ese on whom he 
Kavindra (% ing of Poets) wrote 


and his family ‘and named it : 


discovered in the Saraswati Palace ibcess oF Panis 

and printed with a Marathi translation by S.M.Divekar, 

(under ‘the wrong title’ Shiva Bharat(Poona, 1927). 

2. Some years afterwards two fragnents of a Sanskrit 

epic resembling Kavindra’s poem in style, but dealing 
with the career of Shambhaji, were discovered in the 
house of Rajopadhyaya family of Kolhapur,printed by 
P.K.Gode in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Vol.xviil,Part III, 1937 and pp. 
287-295 and Vol.XIX,Pt.I (1938),pp.49-60. 3. The 
third discovery in this connection was the finding of 
the fragments totalling 215 pages in the Baroda Oriental 
institute Library in 1940, 78 pages deal with Shivaji 
and are the work of Parmanand and 137 pages, which are 
the composition of his grandson Govinda II,but unfort- 
unately disconnected and sometimes marred by missing 
pages. The chief value of this section lies in the 
information it gives of the poet's family and the 
composition of their epics. See J.N.Sarkar's, Houge 
of Shivali. pp. 287-297. 

43 


JN.Sarkar, 
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A synthesis of the above source material 
resulted not only in the supersession of Duff's narrative 
of Shivaji but the history of Shivaji's father Shahji, and 


of his sons Shambhuji and Rajaram was also reconstructed. ** 


Before the historian took to the writing of 
Maratha history, he travelled extensively in the region and 
paid ‘more than forty visits’ to it which became his ‘second 


home’, 5 


With his phenomenal zeal for first hand knowledge 
and ‘the eye of a military surveyor', carrying with him his 
only guide —- a bundle of large scale survey maps. From Goa 

to Vijayanagar, frem Tanjore to Ellora, through Khandesh and 
Berar, from Hyderabad in the east to Ahmadnagar in the West, 

he seoured every place of historical importance, After con- 
siderable hardships he paid a visit to the home of the historic 
Jedhe family, in pessession of the invaluable Jedhe chrono- 


46 No wonder his account of Shivaji and the Marathas 


iegy. 
vibrates with a realistic touch and exact locations of his-~ 


torical places are a distinct feature of his narration. 


44; N.Sarkar, "Early Life of Shahji Bhonsle", “Later Life of 
pe gb raparteeel ae State Papers About Shahji Bhonsle", 
How ivaii of a "Reign of fhambhuji“, pp.190-207 

, 208-223. 


46 


G.S.Sardesai, “J adunath Sarkar As I Know Him", Life. 
Letters, p. 20. Kanhoji Jedhe and his son Baji were help~ 
mates of Shivaji and his father tock a prominent part in 
most of their early movements and have kept, as was quite 
customary in those days for important families to keep 
chronolegical records, which with a ee is quite 
accurate.See G.S.Sardesai,editor, Shivaji Sou >, Keshav 
Bhikaji Dhawle ,Bombay,1927, G.S.Sardesai's note "to J.N. 
Sarkar's Translation of Jedhe Chronology, pp.1-3. 
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Shivaji and his timeg opens with the information 


about Shivaji's personal appearance and reprints of rare 


portraits.’ It is more than a biography of Shivaji; for the 


475 .N.Sarkar and Raghubir Sinhs Shivaji's visit to Aurangzeb 


g(Caleutta, 1963). Letter No.321, 


. io x. hivaji in the letter which Parkal~- 
das wrote to Kalyandas Diwan, from Agra on 29th May, 1664, 
“,..eAt sight Shivaji looks lean and short. His appearance 
is wonderfully fair in complexion and even without finding 
out who he is, one does feel instinctively that he is a 
ruler of men. His spirit and manliness are apparent. He is 
a very brave, high souled man and wears a beard". 


The French traveller Thevenat deseribed him, as “small in 
size and tawny (in complexion), with quick eyes which 
indigate abundance of spirit". The British Chaplain Escalat 
describes Shivaji, when he was seen by some Englishmen at 
Surat in 1664, as ‘of mean(medium) stature... of an excell- 
ent proportion he seems to smile, a quick and piercing eye, 
and whiter than any of his people". 


The best old pag “6; Shivaji : 1. An engraving in 
leciw Oos eae (1724-26), the 

| WEXt > Dp bly ac by the Dutch 
E.I. Co.'s Mission to the Mughal Court in 1712. No.2 The 
Italian traveller Mamacci in 1706 presented to the Venitian 
Senate a volume of 56 portraits drawn for him by Mir Muham- 
mad, an artist in the household of Shah Alam before 1688. 
This volume (Now in Paris) contains a portrait of Shivaji, 
second in J.N.Sarkar's work. 3. A contemporary and 
authentic portrait of Shivaji, presented in the British 
Museum viz. Ms. Add. 22,282(Picture No.12). It bears a 
Dutch inseription, (Shivaji, the late Maratha Prince). 4. A 
miniature of Shivaji on horseback hunting a lion with the 
sword, now , paleery gto in the P.W.Museum, Bombay. See J.N. 

. d his times - ‘Portraits of Shivaji‘. 
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Marathas were ‘only one among the Many threads in the 
tangled web' of Deccan history of the 17th century. To 
understand the factors of the rise, and full impact of 
Shivaji's achievement and policy, it was necessary to have 

a thorough knowledge of contemporary Mughal empire and of 

the Kingdoms of Bijapur and Golkonda, An exhaustive treatment 
of the subject found its proper place in his History of 
Auranggib, Vol. rv. *6 Shiy | 
note of other newly emergent factors and powers in the 


Deccan. -- 


House of Shivaii is a necessary supplement to 
Shivaji and his times, for containing most of the documents, 


discussions and }; to the major reconst- 


ruction part of Shivali an and also to what is 


less known in the history of the Marathas immediately before 
and after Shivaji. In it the historian collected his writings 
on the ‘Royal Period *. The first six chapters provide a 
background of Maratha history and the biography of Shahji 


485. N.Sarkar, 54, <=) —' ae ARES angzib, Vol.iV, pp.1-9. The 
keynote of Deccan i ry in the i7th century, pp.10~-36; 
Rise of the Maratha Power; Kingdoms of Deccan, pp.107-139, 
259~282 and Maratha Navy, 347,351. 


: .N.Sarkar, 25: am Ais Cimes, “Shivaji's Relations 
with Siddis of Se ca", pp. 260-268, with the English and 
the Portuguese, pp. 333-355. 
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Bhonsle in the light of Bijapuri state papers. In chapter VII 
Shivaji's life and work is analysed in the light of an ex- 
haustive and critical study of the many original sources. 

in Chapter VIII is a comparison of the relative historical 
value of Persian Akhbarat discovered by him, with ‘thousands 
of letters of Shivaji’s time in the Marathi language by 
Rajwade and others, the latter being ‘purely legal documents’. 
Impertant court letters have been given in translation. The 
Dingal letters in the Jaipur Archives supply faithful reports 
of the conversations held in Ram Singh's house everynight 
after his return from the Emperor's court or during the 
visits of Shivaji to the Kachhwaha Prince. The lives and 
labours of his great fellow workers Rajwade, Sane, Khare and 
Parasnis are charmingly depicted in four brilliant essays and 
so is the interesting study of ‘Shivaji as seen by Europeans’. 
The historian's acumen for textual eriticism finds proper 
scope in his treatment of Shivaji's poet laureate Kavindra 
Paramananda and an epic on Shambhuji by the laureate's grand- 
son Govinda. Though the epics are ‘no history’ in general, 
these throw ‘open a new window' to the religious developments 
under Shambhuji. The third edition (April 1955) of the book 
was much enlarged by 7 new documents on Shahji - Adil Shahi 


s rebellion and on 


relations, New Chapters on 
Rajaram‘s reign at Jinji based on latest records and the 
much sought after article, ‘What Maharashtra Teaches Us'. 


Lod 


Sir Jadunath had translated ‘the rare document’ 
er Chronology, primarily for his own use in 


1921 and proposed publishing it separately with full notes 
amd evidence, corroborative or otherwise from Paceian, 
Portuguese English factory records. However, the duties 
of Vice-Chancellor left him no leisure for such a task and 
rather than to further postpone its reaching the non-Marathi 


era of the Deccan were converted into corresponding English 


dates with the help of Khare's and other calendars. English 
dates were given in circular brackets, while a few necessary 
additions and corrections, made from outside sources are given 
seGrupulously within rectangular brackets.The document contains 
many correct. and minute dates which ‘no forger could have known’. 
} | shi Bs not only discusses the 


‘highest’ achievement of Shivaji but also the then lately discov—- 
ered mass of historical material that made it possible to know 


oe ee eae Sh: Vai. ro hate de G. echoes *Note 
to J.N.Sarkar's translation of Jedhe Shakhavali., p.1. 


Shivaji's character and deeds as truly and intimately as if 


he were ‘our nearest neighbov Pika 


Before taking up the narrative of Shivaji's 


life and achievements in Sh: mes, the historian 


has drawn a vivid picture of ‘the land and the people‘’ of 


Maharashtra. 32 


The rocky nature of the land and. uncertain 
rainfall if on the one hand discouraged the inhabitants from 
the ‘thankless task of tilling it, its sturdy sons found 
greater rewards by serving the Muslim Courts of the Central 
Pleatu in civil as well as Military capacities. Nature also 
helped its people's inborn love of independence by providing 
them with many ready made and easily defensible forts from 
where the natives could offer a long and tenacious resistence 
even against superior numbers. The staple food, the rough 
millets ~ Jawar, Baira and ragi or Maize too yielded to much 
labour. In such a society where every one had to work and 
work mamally, there was absence of parasites as a class. 
There was hardly a richman ‘except the trader who was also 
the only banker in the society’ , the landlords could be rich 


$15 N.sarkar, ; 


525 .N.Sarkar, Shivaji and-his times, pp. 1-13. 
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in grain heaps rather than in gold. Their ‘democratic 

temper’ the historian found reflected in their mode of 
address too, unlike ap (Your honour) of northern India, here 
all ranks were ‘theed' and ‘thoued!? Where nature enforced 
Spartan simplicity ‘elegance and refinement’ had to be sacr- 
ified, ‘The period of Maratha ascendency has not left India 
richer by a single building, beautiful picture or 


finely written mamseripts>* 


But the region and its climate had its own 
compensations in developing ‘self reliance, courage, perse- 
verance, a rough straight forwardness, a sense of social 
equality and consequentiy pride in the dignity of man as man'>* 
Among the many unifying forees of the Maratha society in the 
17th century were its language and literature, the latter 
reached the illiterates too through the recitation of the 
scriptures, epics, ballads and poetry.> The religious 


29F RL i Meeciet Sarg Pe 6. However, G. 8. 
Sardesai considers old Pasian S palace at Nasik, a monument 
worth being called 8 work of art'. The temples and images 
of Pandhanpur, Theur and Chinchwad, Alandii and Ganaogri are 
according to him “excellent specimens of tes works which 
the Peshwas executed", Main Currents : a- History,p. di. 
For J.N.Sarkar “even the palaces of the ay are low 
mean-looking, flimsy structures with small rooms and narrow 
staircases relieved from utter insignificance only be their 
richly carved wooden facade". 


34, oN.Sarkar, § 


>thid. e Ppe 9-10. 


movements led mainly by teachers from lower orders of 
society, that on the one hand challenged the haughty 
claims of the Brahmans, and on the other fostered a 
sense of social equality and unity - through preachings 
of Tukaram, Ramdas, Vaman Pandit, Eknath and others. 56 


| It was to this Maratha society of the 17th 
century, which had been fast uniting by the cementing bonds 
of common hardship of life, common language and literature, 
the impact of the religious movements, that Shivaji was to 
give political unity. History had moulded Maratha society 
and in the moulding of Maratha history in the 17th century 
and indirectly in the’ following century too, the most signi- 
ficant role was that of Shivaji. 


Since the battle of Tirauri (1193 A.D.) when 
Prithviraj lost to Muhammad of Ghor, foreign domination had 
swept the north for five centuries without a break, and 
after the fateful Tailkota (1565) no Hindu even in the more 
sheltered south daz 


sd defy Muslim sovereignity. When in 
1659-60 a youth of thirty-two, without any ' organized army ' 
or royal baeking set himself to challenge the then mighty 
Mughal Empire and Bijapur - ‘Queen of the Deccan’ for nearly 
a century, he seemed to be ‘the maddest of all mad men',>/ 


375 NN. Sarkar, 
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yet within fourteen years he founded and maintained a State 
of which he was the soverign ( Chhatrapati ) in the face of 
opposition from the Mughals, the Bijapuris, the Siddis, the 
Portuguese, and the English.” It was indeed the achievement 
of a genius. Whether he could also create an enduring 
‘nation’ was however another issue, requiring a ‘searching 
| analysis’. 
Shivaji belonged to the Bhonsle clan of the 
Maratha caste. The history of his family is an illustration 
of the transformation of the tiller of the land, by successive 
stages into the ‘bandit’, the ‘captain of mercinaries', the 
‘feudal baron’ and the 'soverign ruler.©° The name of Shivaji‘s 
father Shahji Bhonsle, first occures in recorded history in 


Shavail and bis tines Shivaji‘s conflicts with Siddis 
of Janjirgpp. 255-265; Naval battles with the aed atl 
2743 history of ‘indemnity’, pp.338~-347 - Prtuguese 

‘quarrel with Shiva - treaties of 1667 and 1670, pp. 350-353. 
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597 .N. Sarkar, 


60; N.sarkar, 
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1628, who later rose to be the foremost vassal of Adil Shah 
of Bijapur.°* His first wife Jijabai bore him two sons, the 
elder, Shambhuji died in early youth. Shivaji was born on 
62 


Monday, 10th April, 1627. He was named after the local 


goddess Shivani, of whom his mother was a devotee. In the 
bringing up of the Young Shiva it was not Shahji but Jijabai 
and Shahji's competent land steward Dadaji Konddev, who 


61 


Sir Jadunath practically, reconstructed the life of Shahji 
by securing mamiseripts of the contemporary Persian official 
histories of two Bijapuri Sultans - Muhammad Adil Shah 
(1627-56) and Ali Adil Shah II (1656-72) by Zalmr-bir- 
Zahuri and Nurullah pesreccl ves) and of a loner and a 


Astarabadi. ‘These original autho ties were not available 
to oS recenege whose Persian history of Bijapur, 
sat alatin, written in 1824 had hitherto 
been our “Ce source of information on Shahji's early 
and — life, To these he also added Abdul Hamid Lahori'‘s- 
adgsha nae : Sf. 5] FRL-38 3 p. 24, 43, 63; Shivaji 


ames, p. 18, Jadunath Sarkar prefers 

us i9th May 1630, which is given in the 
aceniiy inconsistent Jedhe oo eres and Suryavamsham’ 
V.S.Wakaskar in his edition of 93 Qaim Z 
peseiagems tery and B.G.Tilek in Shi; 
the ; OUTS ir 
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played key roles.°* ‘The foresaken son of Shahji Bhonsle 


was the exact parallel of the forsaken son of Hasan Sur.' 
‘Shivaji and Shershah were not only alike in character and 
genius, but they also grew up amidst like circumstances, On 
the subject of his education, Jadunath Sarkar inferred from 
the available evidence that Shivaji like three other heroes 
of medieval India ~ Akbar, Haidar Ali and Ranjit Singh, was 
unlettered, though Shivaji was ‘skilled in wrestling, riding 
and other accomplishments’. The many Europeans who visited 
him, never saw him reading or writing. When they presented 
any petition to him, ‘the Rajah always passed it on to his 
ministers to read to him’, ©4 However, he mastered the contents 
of the two great Hindu epics by listening to recitations and 
when in his ancestoral jagir of Puna, confirmed on Shahji by 
Adil Shah in 1637, Dadaji Konddev brought order out of chaos, 


631+ is inferred (see also G.S.Sardesai's New History of the 
M » Vol.I, Phoenix Publications, Bombay, 1946, pp.52-54, 
that Shahji had practieally forsaken Jij aba and took 

Tukabai on whom and whose son Viyankoji he lavished his 
‘society and his gains’. About 1641 Jijabai and Shivaji 


in the company of Dadaji paid a visit to Shahji at Bangalore, 


pak were sent back to Puna, with the same guardian Dadaji 
Sabhasad Bakhar - 3.4) — by JN. ype 


Jadhavas were never on friendly terms, Jadhavas certainly 
claimed a higher descent from the royal house of Deogiri, 
while the Bhonsles were not admitted to possess any such 
royal bleed. In the battle of Bhatavdi, Shahji won the day 
and Jijabai's father Lukhji Jadhavrao in the opposite camp 
had to save himself by flight and his later desertion to 
the Mughals only served to widen the gals between the two 


families, 
64. ,. 
JN.Sarkar, 
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Shivaji also received practical training in civil and 
military administration. From 1642 when Shivaji had just 
reached his 16th year, he also, along with Dadaji Konddev 
presided over the Puna ‘Cabinet’ and public courts( mahagar ). 
The lack of book-learning, thus did not leave his mind 

dull or his efficiency impaired ‘as a man of action in 
medieval times’. Under the ‘stoical earnestness, mingled 
with religious fervor' of Jijabai and in the company of 
young Mavals,°> Shivaji began to hate the idea of a life 

of luxury under some Mohammadan king. He began to value 
independence. When ever he found the time hanging heavy, he 
along with the young Maval chiefs, levied forced contribut~ 
ion by raiding some petty village outside his own estate. 
His activities moved Dadaji to ‘grief and condemnation’ - 
not so much on account of their illegal character, as for 
their ‘being beneath the dignity of a first grade nobleman's 
son and heir’. Dadaji's death on 7th March, 1647, found 
Shivaji ready for his task. Already in 1646, he had taken 
Torana from its Bijapuri commander, followed by Chakan and 


65i1d., p. 26. Mavals of the Western belt of the Puna 
district differed from the Marathas and Kunbis only hy 
being stronger built, hardier, simpler and less enervated 
by luxury or vice. 
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Kondana in 1647 ~- checked by his father's arrest in 1648, 
whose release was brought about by means other than the 
Delhi Emperor Shahjahan's intervention. ©© Capture of 
Purandar (1648) was followed by “acquisition of Javli which 
was the result of deliberate murder and organized treachery 
on the part cf Shivaji and the only redeeming feature of 
this dark episode in his life is that the crime was not 


aggravated by hypocracy". sald 


For many years he maintained 
peace with the Mughals, though he did not believe in the 
promises of awards and prizes of Imperialists in lieu of 
testing his devotion to the Mughal cause in Deccan. The War 
of Succession gave him an opportunity to launch a fresh 
eareer of conquest and plunder, He invaded Konkan, seized 


the rich towns of Kalyan and Bhivandi which were turned into 


66 snivaji neither wrote or sent any envoy to Shahjahan as 


is sometimes supposed. All his negotiation, about his 
father’s release, was conducted with Prince Murad, as the 
four original letters of Praca in Parasnis’ s possession 
show. See J.N.Sarkar's, Shiv nd 


Te 


67411 his old biegraphies are agreed that it was an act of 
planned murder for personal gain and not a pardenable 
homicide in self-defence. Even Shivaji never pretended that 
the murder of the Mores Harmmant Chandra Rao and his sons 
forage and ig Sol was prompted by a desire to found a 

3 jara Love from his Asean a treacherous enemy, 

a Ets tnt August, 1924 or 
his work - = FAL gf- 5 q- a tmpi re, published 
by the il nme at 3 r} re iv Peth, Poona: 1931, pp.64-71 
where he calls it “solbcnre pens and not murder. 


es 
Cy 
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Naval bases and dockyards. His troops also plundered the 
neighbouring Portuguese territory. Meanwhile Bijapur 
kingdom's plans to subdue Shivaji were to be carried out 
through Afzal Khan, °° whose murder at the hands of Shivaji 
was ' a preventive murder’ or ‘a case of diamond cut 
Giamond' as evidenced also by the account of Mir Alam, 

the famous minister of Nizam-ul-Mulk, a historian and ‘a 
good muslim’ .°? Shivaji'’s night attack on Shaista Khan, 

the newly posted Viceroy of Mughal Deccan was a task that 
required ‘no less agility and cunning than bravery and 
dash‘. Regarding the plunder of Surat that yielded him 
above a crore of ruppes, though Shivaji publically declared 
that he had not come to do any harm to the English or other 


66,,aullah Bhatari, surnamed Afzal Khan was a noble of the 
first rank, a general of highest rank. The resources of 
Bijapur had been so much shrunk by wars, disorder and 
regency under a veiled woman that only 10,000 cavalry 
could be spared to accompany Afzal, while Shivaji's 
reported strength was 60,000. Afzal Khan therefore, naturally 

‘shrank from an open contest’. Indeed he was instructed by 

the Dowager Queen Bari Sahiba to capture or murder Shiva 
by “pretending friendship with his enemy which he did" 
(Ravington at Rajapur to Company, 10th Dec., 1659, (F.R. 
Rajapur) $1.0, 29, quoted by J.N.Sarkar, Shivaji and his 
times, p. 59. 


£9 ,npendix - ‘Affair of Afzal Khan', Shiva 


72-74. J.NeSarkar quotes Mir Alam (Haidiga—i-Alam 
44,226) “The Khan who was strong limbed and; 
with the pride of being a hero BL Br {m~hbaha i dj 
dasht), gripped Shivaji very har 

and struck him with his belt-dagger". 


merchants, but only to revenge himself on Aurangzib, for 
having invaded his country, ‘money was his sole aim’. 7° 
The failure of Shaista Khan, and the sack of Surat meant 
bitter humiliation to Aurangzib, he next sent his ablest 
Hindu general Mirza Raja Jai Singh - leading to Shivaji's 
visit to the Mughal court at Agra. In view of the light 
thrown by Jai Singh's Persian despatches and private letters 
in Haft Anjuman discovered by the historian, it appears, 
that Shivaji's historic visit ‘began as a comedy of errors ' 
due to Rajput incompetence, but as the sinister policy of 
Aurangzib‘s dark heart developed the political drama took 
on the lurid colours of a ‘tragedy of human sin and divine 
retribution’, /+ The credit of Shivaji'‘s miracalous escape 
from the clutches of the ‘faithless tyrant rests solely 
with him though a friendly fate must have helped the lion 


hearted man of getion®,'* | 


105 oN.Sarkar, 


Throne emperor ordered Kumar Kirat Singh to free Shiva from the 
bondage of pride and arrogance, so that the thorn might be 
extraeted from the foot of the world. But the Kumar out 
of regard for his father's promises, procastinated and 
pipe Shiva of the matter", Ishwardas Nagar, Se ee 

Alamgir) (Br. Museum, Persian Ms.Addl. 23,884) (Fol.47 to 

“anslated by J.N.Sarkar (Calcutta, 1937), pe 14. 

Shivaji's justification of the spoliation of his neighbours 

was as he told the Mughal officers at Surat, "Your Emperor 

has forced me to keep an army for the defence of my people 
and country. That army must be paid for by his subjects". 

This however Goes not explain his raids into Kanara and 

Tanjore and ‘fail altogether as a defence of the Bovorses 9 

policy of the Peshwas". See, J.N.Sarkar, Shi : 


times, Pe 370. 


aji : mes, p. 139. Also appendix - 
‘Shivaji's return irom fore » 1666, dates and ROGte “PE: 
157-159. 
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The war with the Mughals was renewed in 1670 
and the same year he plundered Surat for the second time. 


Shivaji's coronation was a long felt political necessity, 


met with in 1674 - which cost him about fifty lakhs of 


rupees, /? Shivaji was ‘created’ a Kshatriya by Gaga Bhatt 


of Benaras, the greatest Sanskrit theologian of the Vedic 


of Bengal ‘convinced’ Shivaji for a second coronation. 


system, and Nischchal Puri a priest of the Tantrik School 
74 


Shivaji like the 'shrewed practical man that he was | 


decided to woo both these supernatural hosts’. 


A remarkable achievement of Shivaji was the 


creation of a navy, to escort his merchantile marine in the 


coastal waters. However, it was not fit for any pitched 


battle at sea, as was exposed during Shivaji‘'s assault on 


75 


Janjira ~ and during his struggle against the English for 
Kandheri. 


76 


73 
74 
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Ibid., De 214. 


A full aecount of Shivaji's second coronation only three 

months after his first formal Sptiropasen. Tt ae aegne 

from the Sanskrit mamiscript ‘Shivara: . 

Kalaptaru ‘unfolding a sordid tale of ale gree and 

sectar an bitterness among the Brahmins’, J.N. Sarkar, 
iva: 7 3 nes, pp. 211-214. 


J.N.Sarkar, Shivaji and his times, pp. 261-265. 


Ibid.,pp.270-275. Though the English withdrew from Kandheri 
for reasons other than Shivaji's Naval forces and Shivaji 
occupied the Island, it was neutralized by the fact that 

the closeby island of Underi could not be had from the Siddis 
and throughout Shambhaji‘s reign too, the two islands kept 
with occasional intervals, bombarding each other. 
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Shivaji's last glorious achievement was his 


successful expedition against Karnatak./’ 


Shivaji's last 
campaign against the Mughals began on 4th November, 1679. 
Early in December Shivaji was greatly relieved to hear of 

the returned prodigal Shambhuji, whose recent rebellion 

and desertion to the Mughals, had not only revealed the 
conduct of his son but also filled Shivaji with the great- 
est apprehensions about the future of the newly founded 
Maratha Kingdom, Yet the only alternative to Shambhuji was 
Rajaram, a boy of ten whose accession would have meant a 
regency and the resultant fear of a civil war in the mutually 
jealous ministers. A division of the kingdom between the two 
princes was proposed but not given effect. Shivaji urged 
Shambhuji to be worthy of the heritage, but a born judge of 
character like Shivaji must have known that his sermons 

fell on deaf ears. Gloomy anticipations of the future of the 
Maratha kingdom clouded his last days. Shivaji was seized 
with fever and blood dysentry on 23rd March, 1680. It 
contirmed for 12 days. The trance slowly transformed itself 
into death, after he performed the last rites of his religion, 


TT .N. Sarkar, “Shivaji in Madras Karnatak", The Modern Review, 
January, 1924, Vol.XXXIV, No.1, 149. “Its territory is 
described in the Fort St. George Diary as 60 leagues in 
length and 40 leagues in breadth with an annual revenue of 
550,000 pounds sterling. " 
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‘in the noon of Sunday, 4th April, 1680. He was not yet 


fifty-three, ae 


Sir Jadunath also reconstructed the reign of 
Shambhuji, (1680-89) with a variety of new source material, 
which previously was known mainly from meagre Marathi 


sources.’ With the help of the Persian Akhbarats or 


78r, 1660, the Chaitra full moon extended over both 3rd and 
4th Apri (Saturday and Sunday), J.N.Sarkar follows 
wbhagad which gives Sunday and which also agrees with the 
Engi sh F.R., whereas the Muslim world ascribed his pre- 
mature death to the curse of the Saint Sayyid Muhammad of 
Jalna, whose hermitage the Marathas had raided (November, 
1679) finding very little booty in the town. Because 
Shivaji in his raids always spared the holymen and holy 
places of all religions, the wealthy men of the region 
concealed the wealth in the Sajnt‘'s abode, which was looted 
and many refugees wounded despite the appeals of the holy- 
man who then cursed Shiva, who ae marvellous efficacy of 


= (Sngkh bas ii, — Dj B, 88) referred to 
y Sarkar n 2 28 of Shivai times 


mother of Rajaram having administered opal to him to 
prevent his giving the throne to Shambhuji. Shambhuji, a 
year after his accession put Soyra Bai to death on the 
same charge - which however, appears to have been a false 
pretext. ‘In contemporary Europe, hardly a king died 
without the event being ascribed to poisoning’. 


zhi ty akhar which was then the only source for 
Marat , Was written in 1810 and had been ‘proved 
untrustworthy almost throughout. See J.N.Sarkar, Houge 
of S 191. 
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newsletters, then in manuscripts, giving accurate dates and 
also oceasionaly information of prime importance, Khafi 
Khan's account and the Portuguese records specially regard- 
ing Prince Akbar's exile in Maharashtra made available by 
Chevalier Panduranga S Pisgsurlenear. The Portuguese narrat- 
ive of Shambhuji's invasion of Goa in 1680 was first 
published by Jadunath Sarkar in 1920 from the English Ms, 
preserved in the India Office, London. He used, besides, 
the English and French records and the Jedhe-Shakayali. 


Jadunath's conclusion after the critical study 
of the above sources was that ‘Shambhuji's side had been 


Genied a hearing at the bar of history’, °9 


The account of 
his rebellion and his death had been based on Marathi 
sources, upon the accounts written after his death by the 
ministers of his father's court, most of whom were antagoni- 
sed by persecution for their attempt to disinherit Shambhuji 


in favour of his younger brother Rajaram, and after his 


80, .N.Sarkar, 
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accession for conspiring to murder him. ee Shambhuji‘s prime 
gin and unforgivable offence in their eyes was his making 
Kavi-Kalash, a Qanauji Brahman ~- thus a ‘foreigner’ in 
Maharashtra, his ‘Prime Minister‘ with absolute control 

over his goverment, thus pushing in background all the 
‘internal’ Brahmans of the establishment. After Shambhuji's 
tragic death, his partisans lest all power and were no 

where in the state during the 30 years between their Master's 
murder (1689) and the final installation of his son Shahu ~- 
as the undisputed soverign of Maharashtra in 1718 - whose 
‘elevation’ was the achievement of an entirely new family 

of Ministers. Though a version of Shambhuji‘s rebellion had 
been put forth during his reign, in a Sanskrit poem by 
Paramananda, it was left incomplete and was not in the public 
eye for having remained buried among the papers of the poet's 
family. Thus, an account of Shambhuji's accession, his war 
in the Eastern Karnatak, Prince Akbar's refuge with Shambhuji, 
pecple’s sufferings and economic conditions, Shambhuji'’s 


NSE Shivaii, pp.i97-~199, quotes 
Couned it at, s0th August: 1681) "Shambhuji hath been 
in arent gioee of his life. He had like to have been 
Gispatched by poison put into a dish of fish. But a boy 
privy to {it prevented his eating of itr he gave it to one 
of his servants and a dog, both died within a few hours. 
Those that conspired against him was Annaji Pandit, Keso 
Pandit, Prahlad Pandit, ete. all in hold laden with iron". 


Also Fr. Martin's diary (ii 280-281) of December 81 
and refers to similar conspiracies and repercussions, 
referred to by Sarkar in House of Shivaji, pp.199-202. 
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crushing of the conspiracy against his life, his downfall 
and execution were constructed afresh. 62 Specially start- 
ling is the fact that ‘religious jealousies, resulting 

from the triumph of the Tantrik Cult under Kavi Kalash, 

had completely blinded the Maharashtra Brahmans. We can 

now follow why the reports of the attempts of the Deccani 
Brahmans to poison Shambhuji reached the English merchants 
at Rajpur and Karwar and why the capture of Shambhuji by 
Mugqrrab Khan was followed by a ‘public report that the 

local Brahmans had turned traitors to their king and had 
furnished the Mughal general with timely information and 

a guide which enabled him to surprise Shambhuji at Sanga- 
meshwar. 7 The French Governor of Pondicherry F.Martin 
records the news that some of Shambhuji‘s principal 
Brahmans ( Ses Premjers brahmeg ) had caused his destruction 
by collusion with the officers of the Mughal. es The Portuguese 


records speak of the Peshwas as the ‘principal enemy of 


Kavi-Kalash‘. 


216 it 


er. 3 a 


gs oie Soe tah mae Sis Fat quoted, pp. 196~197, 199~200. 


°97.N.Sarkax, House of Shivaid, p. 297. 


297. : 
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The reign of Rajaram (1689-1700) was also 
supplemented in valuable details mainly from the newly 
printed sources; the Sanskrit narrative poem Rajaram 
Charitam of Keshav Pandit and the diary of Francois Martin. ™ 
The capture and execution of Shambhuji had percipitated 
another crisis, even before the capture of Shambhuji, a 
Mughal army had been detached under Zulfiqar Khan to Raigarh, 
while Rajaram by his able leaders was being safely conducted 
to Jinji, Prahlad Niraji was his chief counsellor at Jinji, 
on whom he bestowed the high title of ‘Regent’ ( Pratinidhi ) 
thus placing him outside and above the cabinet of eight 
ministers ( Agshta-Pradhan ). On the other hand the supreme 
control of affairs in the ‘homeland’ was vested in Ramchandra 


with the title ‘Hak ah’, who was earlier a mere 


Amatya. Rajaram was a ‘king without an army or treasury of 

of his own or subjects under his undisputed rule‘. Cooped 

up in a fort and taking regular doses of ganja and opium 
administered in the beginning by Prahlad Niraji ‘threw 
Rajaram into a life of debauchery'.™ His political impotence 


°°5.N.Sarkar, House of Shivaii, p. 208. 


J N.Sarkar in History of Aurangz! 

F Martin, 111,67-68. "The ister prahiad Pandit threw 
the young prince into the weaqucee and amusements of that 
race, he ‘made him marry three or four women during the 
first two or three months of his arrival. The dancing girls 
were brought by the minister to the Court in many bands, 
and they served for more than one purpose". 
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is best illustrated by the duplication of offices and titles 
at the time of deep financial crisis and the fact that the 
office of Senapati was changed five times in Rajaram’s short 
reign of 11 years and in addition five officers at one time 
enjoyed titles varying in terminology, but all meaning 
‘leader of the army' and all being entitled to the rank, 
banner and other paraphernalia of the Senapati.°! However, 
the decentralization of authority in Maratha kingdom was 
not entirely unsuitable in the cirsumstances. The Maratha 
chiefs, each acting on his own carried on a guerilla warfare 
and caused tremendous losses to the Mughal territories. The 
Imperialists could not ‘which point to defend or from 
where to attack’. The reign witnessed the heroic struggle 

of Marathas against the Mughals under their brilliant 
commanders like Santa Ghorpare, Dhana Jadav, Parshuram 
Trimbak. °° Even the entire work of the long seige of Aurangzib 


875 ON. splgoe 
Chitn: tha 


eall four of pies ’ Aiviainnat eoeanadee: as they were 
declared to be equal to the Senapati ( C-in-C) and in no 
way subordinate to him. 


88; .N.Sarkar, “A Hero of Old Maharashtra", House of Shivaji, 


pp. 224—242. 
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over Jinji (1694-1698 - M.A. - 391) was undone for ‘the 
bird had flown away’ to Vishalgadh in safety. The reign 
also witnessed the civil war between the two brave generals 


over the claims to the office of Senapati. oY 


Rajaram died on 2nd March 1700, of a fever, 
when he was only 32, The Mughal camp was exulted ‘as if 
the roots of the Maratha disturbances had been thereby cut 
away. Alas they did not know the God's will. Under Tarabai's 
guidance, Maratha activity began to increase daily.?° 
Rajaram's widow had already during her husband's life ‘displ- 
ayed intelligence and began to draw the threads of admini- 
stration into her own hands’. During the crucial period that 
threatened the very existence of the Maratha kingdom in 
consequence of Rajaram'’s death, the disputed succession to 
his throne and Aurangzib‘s unbroken round of victories against 
the Marathas from 1699-1701. Tarabai managed the Maratha 
affairs in such a way that all the efforts of Aurangzib 
against the Marathas (1701-1707) failed. When Aurangzib 
declared his ‘journeys end’ at Ahmadnagar while pursuing the 
Marathas ~- the latter were, with the return of Shahu and 
commencement of the Peshwa Period, to launch another era of 


power and expansion. 


89 


J.N.Sarkar, , of Aurangzib, Vol.V, PPe 152~153. 


90rpid., p.154, Khafii Khan quoted ( K.K. 14, 469 ). 
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At the close of the ‘Royal Period', the 
historian reviewed the administration of Maratha polity - 
what the Marathi documents describe as Swaraj or own kingdom 
and the Persian accounts refer as old dominion (Mu]lk-i-gadim) - 
Outside the settled and half-settled regions of the kingdom, 


91 


there was a wide and fluctuating belt of land subject to 
Maratha power but not under their sovereignty ~ the adjacent 


parts of the Mughal mpire (Mughlai in Marathi) which formed 
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the happy hunting ground of Maratha horsemen. In such 


regions Shivaji levied ‘blackmail’ popularly known as Chauth, 7° 


9134 included, at the time of Shivaji's death all the region, 
except the Portuguese possession, stretching from Ramnagar 
in the north to Karwar in the south and from Baglana the 
east that ran along an irregular shifting line through the 
middle of the Nasik and Puna districts, encircling the whole 

of the Satara and much of the Kolhapur district, a recent 
but permanent ee was peed Western Karnatak). See, 
Je N.Sarkar'’ s Shiy ¥ SH, De 356. 


Fane Kanara highlands including the south Dharwar, the 
principalities of Sunda and Bedur, where the contest for 
mastry was still undecided, only parts of the regions 
paying him tribute. 


935 oN oSarkar, 


reverme of a pb pe but as the proper assessment was always 
Aer yer than actual collection, the real incidence of the 
shauth was considerably more than 1/4 of what the peasants 
paid to their legitimate sovereign. It was only a means of 
buying off one robber and not a subsidiary system for 
defence against all enemies, so the lands subject to 
Shayth could not be called ‘spheres of influence’. 


Shivaji's administrative system, was generally 
speaking, not something original, but an acceptance and 
development of past Hindu and Mohammadan systems, with some 
striking innovations of his own. His administrative Council 


of the eight Ministers or the A an is a proof of 


his appreciation of the need of experts to administer the 
affairs of his realm; the power and solidarity of the 
British Cabinet, was lacking in it. Shivaji's army organ- 
ization was a model of efficiency. 95 His territory contained 
240 forts, every fort and out~post ( Thanah ) was placed 
under 3 officers of equal status. The havaldar, the sari-i- 
haubat and the Sabni 


from the Maratha caste, the Sabnis was from among the 


3, while the former two were selected 


Brahmans, so that ‘one easte served as a check upon another’ 
and no fort was to be left solely under a havaldar,lest a 
single traitor should be able to deliver it to the enemy. 
Besides, an excellent spy system supplied him in advance the 
mimutest information and the enemy's pursuit er obstruction 
was quickly met with and the booty safely reached its desti- 


nation, without delay or loss. It was Shivaji’s settled 


94, e N " Sarkar, Shiva : i and S his times . ¢ Pe 361 = 


Mat the time of his death, his army consisted of 45,000 
Tach of or Cavalry, 60,000 Sijhac ars or troopers, and one 
ch of ee (infantry. Sabhasad quoted by J.N.Sarkar in 
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policy to use his army for drawing supplies from ‘foreign’ 
dominions’. Every year the moons were to subsit for §& 
months in foreign parts and also levy contributions. No 
woman, slave or dancing girl was to accompany the army and 
a soldier keeping any of these, was beheaded. Shivaji's 
inborn military genius was proved by his adoption of that 
system of warfare most suited to the racial character, nature 
of the region, weapons of the age and the ‘condition’ of his 
enemies. >" Creation of a navy and naval bases was another 
proof of his genius, He instrinctively perceived that for 
economic prosperity as well as the protection of inland 
regions, command of the coastal waters was a must. Shivaji 
had no cannon factory for preparing gun powder and in this 
respect “his largest vassels were inferior to the third rate 


English or Portuguese fighting ships". id 


In the rewemie administration Shivaji brought 
about a remarkable innovation. He succeeded to a great extent 


in sweeping away the middle class of revenue farmers and came 


96 


The Mughal armies that moved like ‘moving cities of tents' 
with every item of comfort and luxury despite their 
mumerical superiority were often at a disadvantage before 
the fast moving agile Maratha horsemen or infantry follow- 
— tampa tactics in Maratha land. See J.N.Sarkar, 

? 72 X- 2 & Vol. Vv, Ppe 341-342, 


p. 251. 
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in direct contact with the cultivators. The zamindars, 
deshmukhs and desaig mo longer could exercise the rights of 
a political superior over the ryots or harass them. °° The | 
land in every province was to be measured and an estimate 
was made of the expected produce of each bigha, three parts 
of which were left to the peasantry and two parts taken by | 


Shivaji's religious policy was ideally suited . 


for a state with a composite population. It was based on the 


principles of universal toleration, protection, justice and 
recognition of talent irrespeetive of considerations of caste 
and creed. Himself a devout Hindu, he not only gave legal 
recognition to the Muslim gazgig in his dominions, but also 


98mne intermediaries between the cultivator and the Government 
whose power had varied from time to time, regarding their 
‘rights. over the ryots.' See Duff's History of the 

Mahrattag, Vol. z, pp.6—9) J.N.Sarkar, we" VE: 

times, pp. 366-367. 

*Scaptain Robertson (Bombay, Gaz, xviii, Pt.44,pp. 321-322) 

gives a different and more @omplicated account of Shivaji's 

revenue system. While its quite possible that the system 

was not so simple and uniform, as J.N.Sarkar's source 

S represents it; but we don't know the Captain's 

author ties and have no means of testing his statement 

about a system founded nearly two centuries ago by a 

dynasty which had long passed away and the continuity of 

whose tradition had been broken. 


employed a number of Muham 
1600 


nadan officers in the highest 


position. If he gave pensions to Brahman scholars, he 


also generously endow@d Muslim holy men, notably Baba Yaqut 
of Keloshi. The influence of Guru Ramdas on Shivaji, appears 
to have been ‘spiritual and not political’ lis s chivalry 
to women and strict enforcement of morality were 2a distine- 
tion in that age and exorted admiration even from his critics 
like Khafi Khan. 102 The letter that waa written on his behaif 
to Aurangzib against reimposition of Jizgiyah is a ‘master- 


piece of clear logic,calm persuation and political wisdos 103 


100; y.garken. Shiv ime Gisees Lidese  Snaees 

was Munshi Haidar, wno after St ivaji's death entered 
Mughal service and became Chief Justice of the Mughal 
Empire, Siddi Sambal, Siddi Misri and Daulat Khan were 
his admirals, Siddi Sarr ines _— Murkhan were his commanders. 
See J.N.Sarkar, Shiva Ti af 


101.5 attempt made to prove that the Marathi hero's eee 


ida adependent monarchy was inspired by 

is ‘neither adequate nor free from suspicion’. Anecdotes 
like Shivaji me ear ae dbs of his kingdom at the 

oom = feet and being appointed ag his an td serve 


historical credibility is not established by works like 
‘Shivaji and Ramdas’, Chitnis Bakhar,44-53, Shanbhuji's 
Bakhar, $-6, Publications of Rajwade in the now defunct 
rons serra of Ramdasi Coterie of Dhulia. See J.N.Sarkar's 


1 nat Khan quoted by J.N.Sarker, Shiv: 
p. 383 363 (K.K. ii, 272). 


nets 3 letter drafted by Nila Preble for Shivaji, J.N.Sarkar, 
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; Religion for him Heaeined the ever fresh fountain of right 
conduct and liberality. Shivaji in his private life ‘stands 
on a lofty pedestal in the hall of the worthies of history'}°% 
His Gevotion to his mother was proverbial, he was a loving 
father and an attentive husband. Though not s above the 
usage of his age that allowed polygamy and keeping of con- 
cubines even to priests, his enunciation of a policy that was 
scrupulously pure regarding the sanctity of womanhood was at 
once an eye opener and a rare lesson that he set by his 


example before his courtiers. /°5 


Sir Jadunath, after his assessment of Shivaji's 
career concluded that historical estimate of Shivaji required 
revision, He was no ‘brigand‘ or a lightly moving indefati- 
gable raider who succeeded, for those belonging to the 
category surest establishs state, much less in the teeth of 


opposition as Shivaji did. That is the work of a statesman. ie 


104, JN Sarkar, 


105, seer the capture of Kalian, Abaji Sondev presented the 
beautiful daughter-in-law of Mulla Ahmad, the former 
Bijapuri Subedar of Kalian, to Shivaji, but the Raja 
delicately removed her fear of dishonour by ranking her 
with his own mothers presented her with ornaments and 
dresses before she was sent back to ber people under an 
escort of 500 of his horsemen (Tarjkh-; | | 
Tavernier il cia $3 Q 28, Seetion 36, quoted by J.N. 

e §.3% ~SHnOIESL » Vol. IV, De 29, and 


105; 1. serner 


Shivaji's genius conforms Count Cavour's defination of a 


true statesman as ‘ta 


instinctive perception of what is possible under the circum- 


stances. 107 


Shivaji had not only the born leader's personal 
magnetism and the royal gift of judging human character - 
which explains in no small measure the success of the ‘hero 
king’ ~- he also judged the social forces of his age saga- 
ciously. He had ‘an almost superhuman acumen in knowing 
before hand what is possible and what is not in that age and 
country! 198 He chose the fittest men for work, as proved by 
the fact that many distant expeditions of his reign were 
conducted by his generals and not by him, during his absence 
from the kingdom his planned arrangements for administration 
and other affairs of the state were smoothly carried out by 
his agents. It was Shivaji's training aided by Maratha traits 
of personal independence and initiative that the Marathas 
stood up against the resources of the mighty Aurangzib for 


iS years after the murder of Shambhuji and defeated him when 


1075.N.Sankar quotes the Italian Statesman and Patriot of 


19th century who played the leading part in the unification 
of Italy, in House of Shivaji, p. 93. 


108 14., p. 93. 
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they had no king or capital to form the centre of national 
defence. This was ‘a novel feat in the midst of Asiatic 
monarchies where everything depended on the king's presence 
or ability'.1°9 


To the controversial and often debated question 
whether Shivaji succeeded in creating a nation, the historian's 
answer was No, for a century and a half after Shivaji, the 
Maratha kingdom fell before the British arms. The process 
is tellingly deseribed by the shrewd Scotch contemporary, 
Sir Thomas Munro: 18th December 1817. "I have already got 
possession of this district (Sholapur), entirely by the 
assistance of whom nine-tenth are in our favour and have 
requested that they should not be transferred to any Maratha 
jagirdar". What about the attitude of other classes during 
the national disaster of 1818? “Most of the Southern 
jagirdars would, I believe, be well pleased to find a decent 
pretext for getting out of it ( i.e. the war,in which they 
were standing by the side of the Peshwa")... We have in our 
favour, with the exception of a few disbanded horsemen and 
the immediate servants of the late Government, almost the 


1095 Sarkar, 
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whole body of the people. We have all the trading, mamfactur- 
ing and agricultural classes“, And finally: 19th May 1818 ‘No 
army was ever more completely destroyed than the Peshwa 
infantry. Of the few who escaped (after the fall of Sholapur) 
with their arms, the greater part were digarmed or killed 
by the country people’, 119 

The historian poses a question - Could one 
imagine the French soldiers, after defeat at the hands of 
Germans, in a War provoked by Napoleon III, as being 
‘disarmed or killed by the country people‘ while escaping 
from the enemy 7° One has read only of the country people 
in France under such circumstances joining the French 
soldiers in defenceof their country. 


The conclusion, though one may not relish, it, 
was ‘irresistible’ that the French are a nation but ‘the 
Marathas were not, even after a century and a half of Hindu 
ahi or a purely national Goverment without any foreign 
admixture or contro1', 714 


10cieig, 114 256, 44 270, 144 301 and 221, quoted by J.N. 
Sarkar in House of Shivaji. pp. 94-95. 


1 8 8 


In Shivaji's failure to create a nation even 
among his own race in a corner of India, lay the deep rooted 
economic and social factors apart from the obvious reason ~ 


1i2 


that his reign was too brief. In an age of nominal trade 


and small scale industries and of ever changing world around, 
attachment to one‘s ancestral land was the strongest passion??? 
Watan or fief-land was dearer than Patria or sgwadesh. When 
land rights were unsettled, Shivaji like all other conquers 
appeared as a new dissolving force and all those who lost | 
their suits as per his decisions on the claims and counter- 
Claims ~- preferred a foreign power, whether it was Mughals, 
Portuguese or English, which assured to the watandar the 
possession of his land to a ‘grasping national king' who 
threatened to take away the watan or enchance his demand 


114 In such conditions, self survival was of more 


for revemue. 
impertance than that of the ‘nation’. This factor was high- 
lighted further, because of the fact that the Maratha state 
had no stable bagis of economy, no normal means of growth 
within itself and the economic development of the state 


reacted dangerously on the political history. 445 The internal 


112, 


oN.Sarkar, es, pp. 379-383 


1135 No sarkar, 


114, eN.Sarkar, 


361-382. 


resources of a mostly barren land and an agriculture 
dependent upon scanty and precarious rainfall, could neither 
have supported the large army of Shivaji nor the imperial 
position and domination to which the Peshwas aspired. Hence, 
the necessary expenses of the state could be met only by ‘a 
constant flow of money from oute-side and it is the very 
nature of a Kreig-gtaat to move in a vicious circle +16 it 
must wage war periodically to meet necessary expenses, but 
war destroyed production and wealth in the invading and the 
invaded country alike and ultimately defeated its very end, 
as iliustrated by Shivaji's repeated plunder of surat. 227 
The Peshwas, inspite of their dazzling political success, 

were bankrupt from the days of the Great Baji Rao I onwards! ?® 
Even Shivaji had repeated monetary problems during his short 
reign — though in his case it was not so much to real in- 


aolvency as to his not wishing to touch his hoarded treasure 


1165 osarkar, Shivaji and hi 5, pe 381. 


117,),. e, Shivaji’s first loct: of Surat scared away trade 
1d wealth from the city and his second raid (1670) 
brought him much less booty than his first and a few 
years later, the constant dread of Maratha incursions 
entirely impoverished Surat and effectively dried up 

this source of supply. 


118;,44., p. 13. 
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for the normal expenses of his army. This tendency hardened 
with time and as an acute English observer wrote in 1803, 
"Every Maratha prince and every jagirdar or military chief 
in the Maratha Empire, has a Khagana or private treasure 
which is the first and never ending object of his ambition 
to increase ... no want of money for supporting awar, even 
in defence of his own territory, ever induces a Maratha 
ehief to supply the deficieney from his private treasury; 
the loss of which would be to him a much more grievous 
ealamity than subjugation of his country. ali A more recent 
example was that of Daulat Rao Sindhia in 1803, as described 
by Captain Broughton. “While Sindhia is daily submitting to 
these and similar insults from his unpaid soldiery, he 
possesses a privy purse of 50 lakhs, which no distress either 
of himself or his troops is sufficiently powerful to induce 


him to violate", 170 


Such were the men, apart from the inherent 
weakness of Maratha economy to which Shivaji also provided 
no real remedy; on whom he tried to build a nation and with 
whom he had to leave his uncompleted task. 


® 


*?etters from a depelghct on ——s (Const, ed., p. 160),quoted 
£5 Rg. 4 and i Ss 


in 8S} 
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What was more ~ deep study of the Maratha 
society, indeed of society throughout India "reveals some 
facts" which it is sometimes considered, ‘patriotism to 
ignore’. “The greatest obstacles to Shivaji's nation" were 
not the Mughals, Adil Shahis, Siddis or Feringis, but his 
own countrymen", +24 The dominant factor of present society, 
and even more so three hundred years back, was caste, not 
so much the four broad divisions of Hindus, what counted 
really were the divisions and sub-divisions into unnumerable 
small groups. +24 Without the abolition of all distinctions 
of caste and creed a nation cannot come into being. Shivaji 
himself was a ‘Maratha’ i.e. member of a despised caste’? 
and had to struggle against the jealousies, scorn and even 


opposition of certain Maratha families, his equals in caste - 


+213 .N.Sarkar, House of Shivaii, pp. 95-96. 


122 here are various speculations in Brahmanical literature 
regarding the origin of castes. The most common is that 
which represents the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and 
Sudras to have been created respectively from the head, 
chest, po = sect of the Creator. See R.C.Majumdar, 

Vee ao g Ist ed. , George Allen & Unwin Ltd. , 


: s times, p. 375. Before the rise 
of the national ovement in Deccan during the last years 
of the 19th century, a Brahman of Mararashtra felt 
insulted if he was called a ‘Maratha'‘. 


ide 


whom he had ‘out-distanced' and who also, leave aside the 
upper castes, despised him as ‘the upstart grandson of 
Maloji whom some old man, still living, remembered to have 


seen tilling his fields like a Kunbi :+24 


Even Shivaji with 
all his conquests and treasures was not content till he was 
recognized as a ‘Kshatriya’ entitled to wear the sacred 
thread and to have the vedic hymns chanted at the rites. 

The Deccani Brahmins insisted on treating him as nothing 
more than a Shudra. This drove him to Balaji Avji, the leader 
of Kayasthas and another victim of Brahmanical arrogance. ! 25 
Balaji Avji engaged the high priest Gaga Bhatta of Benaras to 
‘make’ Shivaji a ‘Pure Kshatriya', highly depletingS Shivaji's 
treasury in the process. It did not convince the Deccani 
Brahmans assembled at | Shivaji‘s coronation - for them there 
was no true Kshatriya in the modern age and the Brahmans were 


the only ‘twice-born' caste now surviving. 126 


124, landless reactigapharl oe identical with a Shudra. See, 
Duff's History “& =m ch Ne bah oe @ Vol. I, De 6. 

125 0ne Kayasthas were as well known for their intelligence and 
literary powers and hence rivals of Brahmans in fields of 
education and Government service. The Brahmans had declared 
the Kayasthas a low caste and not entitled to the Vedic 
rites. Balaji Avji was of Prabhu caste among the Kayasthas 
and had been excommunicated by the Brahmans for having 
=o reevec Sg son with the sacred thread. See, J.N.Sarkar, 

8 & > drat sis, Ces s,pp. 374-375. 


12655 is suggested (91.9 B, Section 83) that Shivaji at one 


time thought of"punishing the proud intolerant Brahmans,by 
removing them from lucrative secular duties like comman 
armies and Viceroyalities of Provinces and confining them to 
their scriptural functions of fasting and praying" Moro Pant 
interceded for the pigment referred to by J.N.Sarkar in 
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Even in the fall and execution of Shambhuji 
it was not so much his incapacity or that of his ‘Chief 
Minister‘ Kavi~Kalash, as the caste and creed feuds between 
Northern Tantriks led by Kavi-Kalash, patronized by Shambhuji 
and the ‘Vedic Brahmans’ of south. *?7 The same caste-canker 
worked under the Peshwas in a different manner. The national 
glory and prosperity of the achievements of Shivaji and 
Baji Rao I ereated a peeeticnda favour of Hindu orthodoxy. 
“In proportion as Shivaji‘s ideal of a Hindu Swaraj was based 
on orthodoxy it contained within itself the seed of its own 
death" 128 It was, indeed as the seer-poet had remarked, 
"beyond the power of any man, it is opposed to the divine 
law of the Universe to establish the gwaraj of such a caste- 
ridden isolated, internally torn sect over a vast continent 
like india".??9 

Thus, Shivaji failed to create an enduring 
nation, however, his genius can be fully judged from the 
conditions amidst which he rose to sovereignty. One might 


1285 N.sarkar, 


129, abindra Nath Tagore, “Rise and Fall of the Sikh Power", 
Modern Review, April,1911, translated into English by 


J.N.Sarkar and quoted by him in Shivaji and his times, 
p.375. 
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question the ‘propriety’ of some of the means he employed, 


130 His ideals of giving his 


his success was dazzling. 
subjects peace, universal toleration, equal opportunities 
for all castes and creeds and an administration that was 
an improvement on the existing systems, his foresight in 
establishing a navy to promote and safeguard trade and a 
trained militia to guard the homeland ~ were such, as are 


131 


as acceptable today. The ‘national' development he sought, 


proceeded from the initial energy of one self-taught man. 
What is more, in the midst of political 

surveillance and religious persecution of Hindus forming 

two thirds of population during the Muslim rule, Shivaji 


130, a newsletter of 1670, of Aurangzib‘s Court, tells when 


Aurangzgib sat in despair as to how he could subdue Shivaji 
and asked the members of Inner Council, as to whom he 
should send, next against Shivaji, ali his great generals 
having failed against him. Mahabat Khan, having failed 
himself earlier in the mission replied with a sneer at 
the Chief Qazsi's influence over the Emperer, “No general 
is necessary, a decree from the Chief Qazi (Abdul Wahab) 
will extinguish Shiva’. The Persian King Shah Abbas II 
sent a letter taunting amdgeg faoeed : "You call yourself a 
Padishgh but cannot a mere gamindar like Shiva,TI 

am going to India with an army to teach = ar business" 
(Khafi Khan ii 216) quoted in Shive nd his times,p.371. 


131 


J.N.Sarkar, 103. 
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appeared as the star of hope, who by his achievements proved 
the potential of the race that “The tree of Hinduism is not 
really dead, that it can rise from beneath and seemingly 
erushing load of centuries of political bondage, exclusion 
from the administration, and legal repression, it can put 
forth new leaves and branches, it can again lift its head 


upto the skies", 132 


Finaliy, the historian of Shivaji at the end 
of a careful study of all the known records about him in 
eight different languages is ‘bound to admit’ that ‘Shivaji 
was not only the maker of the Maratha Nation, but also, the 
greatest constructive genius of Medieval India. States fall, 
empires break, dynasties become 


extinct, but the memory of a 
true “hero as king" remains an imperishable historical legacy 


for the entire human race' _133 


Next Jadunath fulfilled the ‘impartial histor- 
ians' duty’ not to conceal the defects of racial character of 
the Marathas. They had been ‘strong’ and ‘free’ but not 
‘united’. Like the Scottish highlanders and the Afghan tribes, 
Maratha family has fought Maratha family, clan has fought clan, 


"543.M.Sarkear, Shivaii and his times, p. 390. 


133 


J.N.Sarkar, yaji, pe 163. 
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in selfish personal feuds, the result for the country was 
disasterous. Santaji Ghorpare the brilliant Maratha general 
was killed not by a Muslim, but by another Maratha, Nimbalkar, 
whose brother the general had killed in an earlier family 
feud. Like in other parts of the country, caste - squabbles 
whether it is a Brahman - Probhu wrangle or a Chitpavan 
Brahman versus Karhara Brahman are as alive even today. ‘4 
Still the 'Marathas ‘have a historic advantage of unique 
importance in the India to today... their near ancestors had 
faced death in a hundred battlefields, they had helped make 
Indian history in the immediate and not yet forgotten past, 
the memory of which is a priceless asset to their race’. 
Whereas ‘in the combination of intellectual keenness, patient 
industry, spartan simplicity and courage necessary for trans- 
forming thought into deed and a diffused sense of domocratic 
equality, the Marathas have no superior and hardly any equal 
among the other races of India. Would that they also possessed 
the organizing skill, the spirt of team work... the far sight 


and the saving commonsense of the Anglo-Saxon race. ' (135 


1355 NoSarkar, 


1397 


The publication of Shivaji and his times (1919) 
created a mixed reaction among the Hindus in general and 


Marathas in particular. They felt that the historian's pen 
was no more lenient than Aurangzib's sword to the champions 


and martyrs of Hindu independence in the 17th century.Jadunath 


Sarkar had superceded James Grant Duff, both as regards 
source material and interpretation. Marathas were happy 
over Jadunath Sarkar'’s irrefutable logic, supported by 
historical evidence, in clearing Shivaji of the ‘allegation’ 
of Grant Duff, ‘of murder of an invited guest’, but not over 
the historian proving the acquisition of Javli ‘by a deli- 


berate murder and organized treachery on the part of Shivaji’ ae 


“Imbecile jealousy and resentment at this inroad into the 


ey 


1365 N.Sarkar, Shivaji and his times, p. 43. 


Maratha preserve by a bold northerner were not lacking".*? 


His command of Persian and Dingal (Western Hindi), his 
thorough and accurate knowledge of Marathi, alongwith his 
technique of textual criticism, gave him a decisive advantage 
138 


over any purely Marathi~-bred historian. There were also 


1370 5s. sardesai, “J adunath Sarkar As I Know Him", Life a 
Letters, Be 23. Vasant D.Rao on ‘Govind Sakharam ‘desai ' 
in fi OE 2 ¥24 ATIC H orice sig ie}s);, a CMAN india PP. 227-228, 


narrates, iwhen the ‘Government of Bombay accepted Sir 
Jadunath's suggestion to ransack the Peshwa Daftar at 
Poona by competent scholars and at his instance appointed 
G.S.Sardesai as the Chief editor, it switched on a bitter 
controversy... ‘The Poona School’ did not regard Sardesai 
as a historian. Some of them took a peculiar pleasure in 
Calling him a ‘compiler’ and a ‘story writer’. On the 
other hand Sarkar deseribed Sardesai as ‘the greatest 
living Maratha historian’. Between Sir Jadunath and Poona 
School no love was lost. Since the publication of Sarkar's 
Shevels,he was severely attacked by these people... To 

@ matters worse, Sarkar referred to Shivaji as Shiva... 
a direct affront to them. Again Sarkar's bias against the 
Brahmans was well known... As Sarkar and Sardesai were the 
principal figures in the proposed publication of the 
Peshwa Daftar, the opposition of the Poona School was more 
personal than objective. The opposition was then taken to 
the floor of the Bombay Legislative Council. The questions 
were put by Sardar G.N.Muzamdar, Rao Bahadur S.K.Bole and 
Narayan Rao Gunjal (Report of the Bombay Legislative 
Council, Vol.XXVIII, pp.1317-24,1475-78). The whole incident 
is a sorry episode in the annals of historical research in 
Maharashtra. The questioners got the replies they deserved 
but their questions exposed their petty mindedness". 


138, s.sardesai, "Jadunath Sarkar As I Know Him®, Life and 
Let ters, De 236 
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authorities on Maratha history who acknowledged Jadunath's 
interest in Maratha history ‘most fortunate for Maharashtra : 23? 
With his conviction that truth must override fiction, the 
historian's thesis that Shivaji failed to create an enduring 
nation, was the ‘greatest provocation’ he gave to Maharashtra, 
yet his dispassionate review of the causes of Shivaji's failure 
to build an enduring state and his account of ‘hindrances to 
true nationality’ form what ‘should be compulsory reading for 
the so called integrationists of today'.14° At the same time 
the historians patience with the legitimate criticism was 


great and his approach optimistic’ 4}, Shivaji in the midst of 


39thid., pe 22. 

140. males Tripathi, “Golumbus - of Mughal History: An Assessment 
of Jadunath Sarkar s Works", The Statesman (Calcutta), 
10th December, 1970. | 


141 nen AF. Rahman questioned his authority and reasons for 


his view that the murder of Afzal Khan was a ‘preventive 

murder’, the authorities being almost evenly balanced; 

cing Jadunath pursued the affair for twenty = and aii 
n appendix to his fifth edition of Shivaji: LING 


1982, pp.72~73, replying to his friend S cr: y 
producing the testimony of a Muslim‘ Mir Alam, the 
famous Wagir of Nizam-ul-Mulk and historian who says, 

“The Khan being intoxicated with the pride of being a hero 
ese G¥ipped Shivaji very hard in the act of embracing 

and = him with his belt dagger" (Hadiga-i-Alam, litho, 
ii, 226). 


political gloom and religious persecution, socio-economic 
diseriminations of over five centuries had proved the potent- 
ial and capability of the ‘tree of Hinduism’, it could reach 
the heights where sky was the limit. 


Authentic history, sooner or later had to be 
stomached and from many quarters appreciated too. Shivaji 
and his times, ran into five editions, (1919 to 1952) each 
improving upon the previous one in light of the new source 
material the historian so diligently hunted. In the opinion 
of H.Beveridge "All his books are good, but perhaps the best 
raii- 2 


of them is & di his times" . Sir Richard Temple hailed 


this work as “Indeed history treated to the right way and in 


the right spirit". V.A.Smith called it, "A hold and deliber- 


142 


ately provocative book, meriting the closest study". The 


Maratha scholar 5.R.Tikekar considered Jadunath Sarkar, "the 


most authoritative biographer of our Chatrapati Maharaj". eae 


The present day Maratha scholars too admit Jadunath Sarkar's 
‘biography of Shivaji, with all its defects, still being the 


best in the last half century". 244 


1425, anions of the historians, critics and reviewers, are 
quoted in K.R.Qamungo's “Jadunath Sarkar As a Historian", 


Life and Letters, p. 61. 


144, Kulkarni, Ma bnget and = National Movement” (A 
os ge Article) ‘ uarterly Rey of sxrical Stud 


A fellow-worker and an intellectual companion 
of Sir Jadunath, in the field was G.S.Sardesai,**" who also 


played an eminent rele in the evolution of Maratha historio-~- 
146 


cal research on an all India basis. 
include Marathi Riyasat in eight volumes (1915-22), 'A 
Standard History of the Marathas in Marathi', The Main 


His notable works 


Maratha People (3 Volumes, 1946-48). His valuable corpuses 
| (45 volumes, 1933). 


Jadunath Sarkar). (Marathi) 
edited by Sardesai and others 1930) and the Aitihasik Patra 
Vyayahare edited by Sardesai, K.P.Kulkarni and ¥.M.Kale./*’ 


MVagant | D — “Govind a Sardesai“, HAgLOrs one 
od _ Historiograpt 3 Modern India, pp. 222-333. 


146; wosarkar, “Govind Sakharam Sardesai ~- His Historical 
Work and Influence’, 3.R.Tikekar editor, 
memoration Volume, Keshav Bhikaji Dhawie, Bombay,1938, 


1475 Jagdish Narayan Sarkar, “History and peter barges nde 
Medieval India", The Quarter) view of Histericz 
Studies, Vol. rrr, Ca cutta, 1963-6 ¥ Nc z E 2. De 62. 


In the evolution of this ‘historian by 


accident’ to ‘the greatest living historian of Maharashtra‘ 


of his day? *® the ‘influence’ of over 55 years of friendship 


with Jadunath Sarkar is unmistakable as acknowledged by 


Sardesai as well as others. 4? This does not however mean 


that both of them always held the same view point, 1390 


Sardesai‘s conclusions were of his own and his merit recog-~ 
nized by prominent Maharashtra historians, the British as 


well as the Indian Government. *>+ 


148 


J.N.Sarkar quoted by Vasant D.Rao's, “Govind Sakharam 
Sardesai" in His roria bias and Hi; ae NA Lo oh iezs}' a mMOCcer Ind Gg 
pe 228. | 
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“But for his helpful comradeship I would have been nowhere 
near the fulfilment of my life’s mission. I sincerely feel 
that it is to him that I owe all eee ee 
been able to pur forth", Sardesai in if a 

Also see, S.R.Tikekar, ‘ storiograr 


150 anerre of their many differences of opinion (@aege on ‘All 


India nature of Shivaji's idea of Swaraj','’ 9n Caste as 
hindrance to Maratha nationality.), they fought jointly 
against the regionalist opposition from Bengali and 
Maharashtra historians. In this respect Sarkar's letter 
to Sardesai of 22.4.1930 (p.152 of Sarkar-Sardesai 

pon tactarngoatb in Life and Le -g)and Sardesai's letter 
of 21.2.1927 (p.227 of ‘Sar -~Sarkar Correspondence’ 
in Life and Letters) are notable. 


“the Rajwade Samshodhan Mandal of Dimle gave him the title 
ti) , fhe Sun of History '), on completion 
of 45 volumes of Pe D » the British Government 
conferred upon him the tle of ‘Rao-Bahadur'‘. In 1957, 
the Indian Government awarded him the title of ‘Padma- 


For Sardesai, Shivaji's undertaking had an 
all-India character, 152 Shambhuji stood for ‘violence’ and 
‘Rajaram’ for ‘Quiescence’. The phase of 1700-1707 signified 
‘Retribution’. While the Marathas “form the most recent 


example of our genius for nation making... their construction 
proved too short Livea" 255 
Another ‘Bengali inroader’ into Maratha 
history assisted and encouraged by Jadunath Sarkar??* w was 
Surindera Nath Sen. His major works denote two distinct 
features, namely Maratha institutions as the choice of 


subject of research and his idea of eontimity in Indian 
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history. His Shiva C (1920) is a translation of 


a mete 


with extracts from Chitnis Bakhar and 


Shivadigviiya, = 


to increase the value of the work, he has pointed out the 


meant for readers not knowing Marathi and 


1535s. sardesat, 


Preface, ix, Tam indebted to Jadunath Sarkar, who not 
only revised my mamiscripts and gave me many valuable 
suggestions, but also placed his whole library at my 
disposal". 


135; channes, H.Voigt, "Historical Writing in Western India 


with Special Reference to the Influence re Nationalism" 
Vol. VI, 1966-67, No.i, De 43. 


S.N.Sen, Shiva Chhatrapati, Notes and Appendix, 1, p. 25. 
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‘errors and inaccuracies’ in his notes.?>? Foreign. Biograph: 


of Shivaji (1927), contains some of the earliest biographies 
of the Maratha hero. Though expecting ‘unimpeachable accuracy 
or impartial history’ would be futile, they no doubt present 


‘interesting « @s, contemporary gossip and incidentally 


some information of real historial vaiue' 158 Through his 


(1925) and his Military 
(1928), he has shown, what Shivaji 


achieved was mainly through thé effective utilization of 
institutions, which had existed long before him and contimed 


to exist after him. 159 


“Shivaji was not the creator of a new 
system; he modified and reformed what he had inherited from 
his Hindu and Muhammadan predecessors. Every | administrative 
system has its roots in the past and the Maratha system was 
by no means an exception". 160 His explanation of the eventual 
downfall of the Marathas, is quite in line with his institut- 


ional interpretation. It was the development of feudalism —- an 


1585 No sen, Foreign Biographies of Shivaii, The Book Company 
Ltd., Calcutta, is e Int oduc’ On, X i~xiv. 

159; hannes,H. Voigt, “Historical Writing in Western India with 

Special Reference to the Influence of Nationalism" (1870- 

1930), The Quarterly Review, Vol. VI, 1966-67, No.1, 43. 
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institution which undermined the state and this brought to an 
end a long continuity of Maratha and Indian institutions. 


The chain of research and writings on Shivaji 


as well as on Maratha history in general contimed. In 1931 


The work of a great admirer and apologist, which is mainly 


based on Shiva Bharat, Jedhe Sakhava: 
Sabhasad and English Records on Shivaji, contains not only 


assertions like ‘The Supposed murder of Mores’ - actually 


an ‘execution’ 161 


which can be questioned, but as is put in 
the foreword “His thesis that Shivaji was the father of the 


conception and inception of Hindu Swaraj, is not easy to 


defena". +62 
In 1932 was published Dr. Balkrishan's!®? 
Shivaji the Great. He made use of the Dutch records from 


161 see for example C.V.Vaidya's (Matratta 31st August,1924), 


"“deserate and fantastic pleading that the murder of the 
three More's was prompted by a desire to found a Hindu 

| and to remove from his path a treacherous enemy 

who had cing pa as ie tg i -reenlge leniency'; 

C Ve Vaidya, io ik ies : poe ae ote Preface, 
p14. 
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A.G. Pawar, ok — Helemcnng 
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Hague and Batavia and the Mudhol Farmans. The authenticity 

of the latter documents is very much doubted and it was on 
the basis of these documents that he tried to prove Shivaji‘ s 
ancestory as that of Rajputs, without convincing even on 


164 Shivaji's life as a source of inspir- 


literary grounds. 
ation has been enlivened in his brilliant narrative in a 
history-cum-source book’ where source material often over- 


shadows the historical narration’. 


S.R.Sharma in his 


(1295-1707) Poona, 1944, undertook what he considered ‘a 
task long overdue’. While trying to free the ‘Grand Strat- 
egist' of Jadunath Sarkar’s charge on Shivaji, of the murder 
of Mores, S.R.Sharma seems. to have over looked the fact 
pointed out by Sarkar that ‘Chandra Rao’ was the hereditary 
title of the Chief of Javli ~- conferred by a Bijapur king in 
recognition of the founder's strength and courage and hence 
the problem of Shivaji asking for the hand of ‘a daughter of 


165 


16 year old Chandra Rao’ does not arise. Regarding the 


4 Balkrishna describes ‘Bhonsle’ from ‘Bahiravji’ or from 
2 » the latter clearly a Sanskritized form of 
Bhonsle* eee TO what extent Balkrishna has succumed to the 
wishes entertained by the Raja of Mudhol. I don't know’, 
Sardesai-Sarkar Correspondence in Life and Letters,p. 298. 


1655 NJ Sarkar, 
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rise of the Marathas, Jadunath Sarkar's interpretation has, 
as elsewhere too, not been given its due when he writes 
‘Jadunath Sarkar has found in rise of Marathas, no more than 
manifestation of the genius of supermari*©® and quotes Jadu- 
math Sarkar (out of context). "The cohesion of the people in 
the Maratha State was not organic but artificial, accidental 
and therefore, precarious. It was solely dependent on the 
ruler's extraordinary personality and disappeared when the 
country ceased to produce gisetaen. The above assessment is 
made by Sarkar. not regarding the rise of Marathas but while 
looking into the causes of Shivaji’s failure to build an 
enduring stater and has special reference to ‘How caste, 
destroys Nationaliam’, to which no other historian has gone 
so boldly and deeply. Regarding rise of the Marathas, Jadunath 
Sarkar's comprehensive view was 'A remarkable community of 
language, ¢reed and life was attained in Maharashtra in the 
i7th century, even before political unity was conferred by 
Shivaji... by the end of the 17th century a Maratha people in 
‘the political and cultural sense of the term had been formed, 


though caste distinctions still remainea. 68 In the final 


166, 2. Sha rma, Maratha History Re-E 2 Pe 299. 
167, »oN.Sarkar, 


168rnid., p. 11. 


assessment of Shivaji, S.R.Sharma agreeg with and quotes 
Sir Jadunath, ‘Who might never be accused of any uncritical 


admiration of the Marathas'.?©9 


Rajaram Vyankatesh Nadkarni‘s, The Rise and 


of the Mara Empire (1966) discusses rise of the 


Marathas, mainly from economic angle. In his opinion, the 
depressed material condition of the Marathas was the main 


cause of the rise of the Maratha State under Shivaji the 


Great and also of its rebirth after his death'.77° While 


he considers the medieval character of the Maratha society 
as the main cause of the downfall of the Maratha Empire? /?, 


his remark “Mr. Sarkar and others have now and again attempted 


in a profunctory manner, to give their reasons for the down 
172 


fall of the Maratha nation’ is unwarranted. A study of the 


3. House of Shivali 
Srrep he , Vol. IV reveals a deep and 


relevant parts of his S 


comprehensive though at times ‘unpalatable and startling’ 


1695 2. Sharma, Rx -* X- 
170 


R.V. Nadkarni, me RISE amd 
Prakashan, Bombay, 1966, Pe 


Typia. # pe 391 ° 


1727544., p. 16. 
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factors regarding the downfall of the Maratha Empire.??3 


A. R, Kulkarni : Ss Mah Side Ch as 


Shivaji (Poona, 1969) is “an attempt at presenting a sketch 


of the conditions of life in Maharashtra of Shivaji's times 


primarily from the economic point of view".1/4 Such a task 


had attracted attention in general earlier too, *75 The 
distinction of the work however, lies in describing the 
economic life of Maharashtra during half the century (1630- 
1680) of a significant phase of Maratha history. That A.R. 
Kulkarni ‘did not find much new material’ is a tribute to 
the hard work of his predecessors in the field of history of 


176 


Shivaji‘. The uphill task of wresting from ‘all or most 


173 


J.N. Sarkar's Shivai: BER Ack FF 6 gh tag _souse28 
S Se pp. 93-106 504-3577 Fal. m2! 

Vo1l.IV, pp.75~101, 194-216, 27 
Deshmukh, Desa & ce . 196 

the author had started collecting mecebini with the 
purpose of presenting social and economic conditions of 
life in the said period, he later decided to restrict 


LQ 


the topic. Many aspects of social conditions are indirectiy | 


described, being so closely related to economy, e.g. 
religious life is studied from economic angle,while 
discussing public expenditure. See — nea agregar pl 
"The Choice of Topics", His i arch. digsp. 20 


79A.R,Kulkarni, Maharashtra in the Age of Shivaji, Preface 
by Sri Ram Sharma, xi-xii. 


176 yh4G., pe xdid. 


of his authorities’ is all his, as is breaking a new ground 
in presenting a fuller and integrated account of the theme. 
The work moreover, describes the ‘conditions of economic 
life... rather than giving an account of the historical 
development of economy in Maharashtra of the 17th century. LE 
In analysing the factors and forces of the economic life of 
the people. A.R.Kulkarni describes such aspects of economy 
as the village organization, land reveme administration, 
agriculture, irrigation, famine, public income as well as 
expenditure, industry, trade, 


ce, currency and mone- 
tary transactions in general, all gleaned from a careful 
analysis of the primary sources in Modi script of Marathi, 
other contemporary records and chronicles supplemented by 


later works. 176 


The study brings out how the pioneering work 
of Dadaji (Konddev) aid foundations of a ‘stable economy’: ’? 
The famine of 1629-30 and the cost and warfare showed itself 
in dislocation of agriculture and industry. Shivaji fully 
realized the importance of economic factors for the stability 
of the kingdom, as by i680 he had created ‘a kingdom yielding 


177, R,.Kulkarni, Maha} aS tk tod 


179 hta., p. 99. 
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180 Agriculture was the basis 


a revenue of one crore hons'‘. 
of economy. Trade and industry appear to have been in its 
primitive state and therefore, lack of organized transpert 
and ee was not felt much by people in the i7th 
century. * 1 one Maratha state was moving towards the ‘object 
of public expenditure’ as indicated by the different heads 


of expenditure under Shivaji‘s government. +° 


Caste-system 
formed the basis of occupational organization. While the 
rates of interest on loans were higher than those of ancient 
period, the rates also varied with each caste ~ the Brahmains 
paying less than the Kshatriyas, the Vaishyas and ‘the Sudras. 


loans to facilitate the 


To introduce sweeping changes in social instit- 
utions by drastic measures, however, was not undertaken by 
Shivaji who ‘adopted the practical line of action. He allowed 
the village communities to enjoy their traditional life un- 


‘bed. He worked with them and not against them ‘and 


Pa ae a 


18li4., De 202. 
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eee the ying heed on ‘Public Expenditure’ in Mahara 
ao ivaii, pp.i68-182. 


19. pp. 202, 225, 257. 


we aed 
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i mentions that Shivaji wrested the Eios 


on the clutches of Watanda 


interpreted as a pious wish with Shivaji rather than the 
actual execution of such a policy on a large scale’, 754 
However, the fact that one hardly comes across rebellions 
against hereditary officials, could be attributed to both, 
‘lack of political consciousness' and to the fact that 
‘people had no grudge against this traditional watan system’. 
Infact ‘instead of changing the old pattern of village 


organisation, Shivaji utilized it to serve his own ends : 185 


(Nagpur, 1969) has presented the entire subject from a socio- 
nomic angle. According to him Shivaji brought about a 


‘socio-economic change... in the life of common man. By ending 
feudalism, he gave the people liberty and protection they 
did not enjoy during the middle ages... the upsurge of the 
masses under Shivaji had seme economic base, but it was more 


social than economic. It was based on social equality within 


ring Shiva; 
annexing new "territories ‘to his “esis It was difficult 
wate them (the aultivato from these watandars". 


the limits of caste-system.* 66 In as mich as Shivaji could 
not ‘use his whip against ‘the castiest hierarchy’ showed 
his weakness. 187 However, he tried to ‘compress the castes 
in his own practical ways‘, the Mahars, : 
for the first time were given postions of responsibility 
and he algo tried to subordinate the Brahmans to the 
authority of non-brahmin officers. +98 Mahalay considers 
those who paint Shivaji in ‘the degrading colours of Hindy 
Padghai, as the prote 
for “Shivaji was a universalist, who seemed to suggest, 


without show of dogmas that man is, should and must remain 
189 


the measure of all things’. 


Mehalay's reference to the ‘angle of vision’ 
of Jadunath Sarkar and the reference to his work denotes 


189 rp i4., p. 127. 


ror of cows and Brahmans’, 'pollutors' 


ta 
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nothing except pettiness of the nature of charge and is 


wholly unwarranted. 190 


There have also appeared a mumber of works on 
Shivaji, good readings, but without much pretentions of being 
‘historical works'. These include Kincaid's, The Grand Rebel 
(1937) based on the life of Shivaji. V.B.Kulkarni's Shivali - 
the Portrait of a Patriot (1963) and D.F.Karaka's Shivaji : 


rr es 


190, .L.Mahalay on pel of his tahcirls pb okaiigg: *The angle of 


Pence in his othe W ace . 

| | 4: the ‘volumes on Aurangzib, 
phn major part, a prt Ray line by line, naturally, there 
was courtesy lacking in reference to Shivaji. Jadunath 
Sarkar could add a volume te the list of his publications, 
is a point at satisfaction". 


Sir Jadunath in Preface to Volume IV of Aurangzib 
has informed cae Speers i pages of this book are taken 
3 no hhs times", 182 pages from a 
7 , ‘major part’ and 2 any case 
had to be there. "Shivaji being a contemporary of a 
the historian working on both and it was Shivaii. ! 
that was published earlier than Vol. IV of Rurangzib. 
historian with a huge corpus to his credit and many 
of his works ( e.g. ' Dictionary of the Reign of Aurangzib', 
‘Marathi Sources’ and ‘History of Jaipur, still lying 
anpublished, was far above the consideration of ‘adding 
a volume to the he list of publications’. In ‘courtesy lack-- 
ing in reference to Shivaji, Mahalay ’ zs ‘greatest commoner 
history has preduced' : is repeated 50 year old grudge of 
some of the Maratha scholars. As early as 21. 2.1927 (Life 
xi Letters, Sardesai~Sarkar Correspondence, p. 277), 
: esai nad suggested Sarkar to change Shiva into Shivaji 
(See also his reference to ‘Parochial Pandits of Poona’ 
(p.285) and 'Poona School of Noisy History’) (p.299). If 
the two greatest of kings of Indian histery Ashok and Akbar 
could be referred to without ‘ji’, Sarkar committed no 
crime in occasionally referring to him as ‘Shiva’. It is 
Sarkar who has paid Shivaji perhaps ened ever tribute, 
when he calls him: (p.104 of House 4-vz 


‘The Pillar of a People : vy 
The Centre of a World's desire' 
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(1969) 292 


Setu Madhav Rao Pagadi'’s Chhatra Pati Shivaji 
(1974) published to coincided with the tri-centenary celebra-~ 
tions of the coronation of Chhatrapati Shivaji and dedicated 


‘to the memory of the Great historian Sir Jadunath Sarkar’, 


reveals Shivaji as ‘a great Indian and a great humanitarian 
whose message as brilliant and daring in peace as in war, is 


as relevant 192 


On the eve of Shivaji's coronation tricent- 
enary celebrations, also appeared a mimber of works in form 
of collections and a monograph, centering round Shivaji‘s 


191, » Karaka = Sr & Ve — ; ~~ _rPOrera.t Of an E med Se! 2 afi 


(Times of India Pub: on, Bombay, ~E in Preface xii, 
and xiii says, “Tts pea not as much with the opinion 
of specialists that I am so concerned as with the reaction 
of ordinary men and women... specialists, historians, 
research-scholars and others ef this gg atom tribe do 
disappear with time, the or ever, contimes 


to live on, handing down the pt i ag of a country from 
generationto generation". 


” . ivaii, Continental Prakashan, 
Poona, 1974, Thteometion p xviii. 
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‘role' in the freedom and national movements of the country. 193 


Shivaji Movement in India and its impact on Indian Nationalism. 
The author has shown how the shrew! observer Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak could put his finger on the pulse of the people; for 
Shivaji was loeked upon with ‘awe and admiration’ by the 
educated urbanites and the uneducated villagers alike. In 
Maharashtra ‘Shivaji and Swaraj are the two sides of the same 


coin’ and Tilak, whose party's political aim too was Swaraiya, 
ng 194 


With the enterance of Gandhji, into the political scence, 
who had his technique of associating the sons of the soil 
in the national movement, and with the death of Tilak the 


193, NH -Kulkarni, editor, Chhatrapati §§ 


reedom * § Shivait and Swaraiya, Orient 
Longaan, 975. For the | Indian institute Public Admini- 
stration, Maharashtra Regional Branch, Bombay. The book- 
let comprises of a lecture each by S.M.Pagdi “Life and 
Times of Shivaji", J.V.Naik "Foundation of Swarajya", 
Chidambarakulkarni, “Ideas and Institutions of Swarajya", 
S.R.Tikekar, "Significance of Coronation" and M.S.Agaskar, 
“Place of Swarajya in Indian History" arranged by the 
sponsoring institute. 


247 


"saga of a living legend' receded into the background; the 
idea of Tilak's Shivaji Movement ‘to stand from fear set 
free’ still remained as the way to preceed. 195 An interesting 
and original feature of the work is chapter VI, that relates 
to Shivaji in prose: 


bed and forfeited literature. 


| Notwithstanding the recent research and writing 
on Shivaji and the Marathas, Sir Jadunath Sarkar still 
remains the most outstanding authority. He not only signalled 
the break from Duff's interpretation, but pioneered a judi- 
cious reconstruction of the Marathas heritage and legacy. 
His role in overcoming of the isolationist treatment of 
Maratha history was remarkable. He put Maratha history in a 
national frameworks; through the evolution of past events fron 
an all India perspective through his conclusions from Maratha 
history for all countrymen. G.S.Sardesai aptly complimented, 
“A major portion of the whole of Maratha history has been 
reconstructed by you. If you had not sacrificed money and 
labour of a life-time, Maratha history could not have prog- 


ressed to what it is, inspite of Rajwade and others", 196 


193y544., p. 131. 


196 . ardesai to Sarkar, “"Sardesai-~Sarkar Correspondence", 
Life and Letters, p. 348. 
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He reigns supreme as the ‘most authoritative’ 


and ‘the best biographer’ of Shivaji and acclaimed as such 


by the historians of the ‘land’ of Shivaji. '?? The exclusive 


interpretations of Shivaji and his times being attempted now 
a days, whether solely from socio-economic, or Swaraj or 
nationalist angles, with Goethe's observation : finding a 


it 196 geem to depend upon Sarkar'‘s work. 


Jadunath Sarkar's tremendous significance lies in providing 
the terra-firnga —- by collecting and sifting the wide range 
ofhistorical material, and of constructing the ‘necessary 
foundation ~ the bedrock of unassailable facts, on which 
alone the superstructure could be raised' ... by those 
aspiring to ‘review and judge the past in a novel manner’. 


cosy 1964, ae N.H. 
(A Review 
dies, Vol.XVI, 


98u14 story must from time to time be re-written not because 
many new facts have been discoveged but because new aspects 
come into view because the participants in the progress 

of an age is led to standpoints from which the past can 

be reviewed and pi in a sop manner“, quoted by G.S. 
Sardesai in New History of t Marathas, Vol. I, Preface, 
PPe — R.V. Nad arni in ' the Rise 423 BBs a wate 
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CHAPTER V 


FALL OF THE MUGHALS 


The fall of Mughal Empire appears to have 
‘repelled’ historians; not so much for lack of sources 
which are indeed vast and varied but for ‘the immense mumber 
of separate political bodies and centres of action’ that 
followed the dismemberment - ‘a bag ef loose stones constantly 
knocking against one another’ that in totality present a 
dismal picture, + Now that the great ship has gone down the 
deep, to review ‘the wreckage, to gather the corks and 
broken planks’ may be too poignant. Yet the tragedy of the 
immediate historic past - not only the liguidation of the 
once mighty Mughals but also of the interlinked ‘utter 
failure’ of the ‘last Hindu attempt at empire building’ is 


15 .N.Sarkar, Fa}} 
ive¥. 


Empire, Vol. I, Foreword, 
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‘no less potent to purge the soul’ and ‘no less wanting in 


the deepest instruction for the present’. : 


The earliest work, tackling the theme was 


historian, unlike Gibbon, Maurice had hardly anything to 
commend regarding Muslim achievements in India, the counter- 
part of Gibbon'‘'s classical Rome was for Maurice, as it had 
been for his mentor William Jones, ancient India, The Pali 
of the Mogul presents the Mughals as the bane of the Hindus 
and Maurice ascribes the intellectual and moral degradation, 
and suffering of Hindus to their conquest by the Muslims. 
The chorus in the play is provided by Hindu priests with 

the object of presenting oppressors being tormented in their 
own turn by ‘ a greater evil than themselves’. 


oid., Foreword, iii. 


Scnomas Maurice graduated from Oxford in 1776 and under the 
influence of William Jones as a historian, decided to 
‘quit the barren field of poetry’. — —— works in 
history inaluce | fodern History of Hi in two volumes 
and The Falj of the Moca. Due to none ; lability of book, 
the general ‘Informa on is Deabames from "J.8.Grewal's 
eikt: J 3 37 £518 =~ Oe AsSseCsavents OF Brs C18 8 CC 


pp.§ 5-60. 
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The next work covering “the story of confusion 
transition” waa H.G.Keene, 
(1876).* rt covered the gap (1761-1803) that had been left 
in the ‘standard’ works of Elphinstone on Muslim India and 
of James Mill and Wilson on British India and made an attempt 


to ‘show the state of the country under the Mughal rule’ and 
the reasons why with so many good qualities the ‘House of 
Timur’ ultimately failed to form a durable deminion. Keene 


ed his reader that in ‘the histery of anarchy, much that 
is desired in a history will be sought in vain"? - the state 
of the people or systems of goverment - but an interest was 


to be derived from the biographies of the persons chiefly 


‘the British ‘administrative historian’ who was judge of the 
district and sessions courts at Agra and fellow of the 
University of Caleutta. A disciple of Elphinstone in 1860‘s, 
he became ‘his rival as a historian of Muslim India in the 
1890's, ye aie perhaps ~*~ the work of Elliot and coneee: 
— S.Grewal, Mus) india ~ The Assessments of 

rd t. ia 172-73. “H.G G.Keene Sg tniar cut The 


>= , Cab ETE, Cc esetinncies Aba. a Sob ds OF 
pits ned $ The 


AIST, 1879). 
in which he a the Pre-Mughai | a also and haa thus 
the epee aio pes ‘of having covered ‘the whole history of 
Medieval Hindustan’ 
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engaged. For Keene the fall of the empire could be interpreted 
in two basic underlying factors - those characteristic of the 
dynasty and the general ones. To the first category belonged 
the reversal of Akbar's policy, particularly by Aurangzeb | 
who lodged the destructive roots of Ficus religioga in the 
ound ation on which the empire rested. He manifested 


-wery 
an unwavering ‘devotion to duty as he saw it'®, He was 
identical to a great measure, to his Eurepean contemporary 


Louis Quatorze - ‘with lesspomm but not less of the lust of 


conquest, of centralization and of religious conformity ' ae 
He failed as any rulers would fail who try to make their 
‘personal feelings the measure of their subjects’ ‘rights'. 
He could have governed with as much success as his ‘free 
thinking’ and ‘pleasure seeking’ predecessors. There were 
now added the usual dangers of ea large~empire, the peculiar 
perils of a ‘jealous centralization of power and ‘a deep 
seated aisaffeetion of the vast majority of subjects’ what 


was more, tnere had never been any fixed settlement of 


} Turks (1879), Indian reprint, 
Idareh-1-Adabiyat-f z Dei “Delhi, 1972, p. 144. 
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succession to the throne and the history after Aurangze> was 
one of constant intrigues wars of succession, one 
puppet king replacing another, and the last of them dying in 


a remote and dishonoured exile. 


in the general as well as final analysis Keene, 
following Montesquieu, concluded that the physical conditions 
of a country will always be the chief determining agents in 
forming the national character of those inhsebiting it.° tus 
the ‘feeble folk of Hindustan’ - of the direct and often 
representatives of the dominant races of the world’, all but 
the off spring of converted Hindus represent foreign invas- 
ions by races more valrous and ‘all these mighty conquerors, 
mbed to the enervating nature of 


one after the other suc 
the climate, with its fertile soil and scanty motives to 
an exertion’. . Fresh blood of a climate which gave hardness 
to frame, increased the mumaber of human wants, as much as 
presented the difficulty of satisfying them, came to seek the 
‘gifts of fortune in India and America, Still the Mughal 
empire did not fall by the valour and ambition of the new 
comers like the English or the French. In the midst of 


Bre French sang escape has illustrated this view in Book XIV 
Fit -Ois, quoted in H.G.Keene‘s The Fali 
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anarchy that caused ‘untold misery to the masses‘, the 
‘grossest incompetence on the part of nearly all natives 
concerned in the administration’ it was inevitable that one 


or the other of the competing European nations should grasp 


the prize. Having a ‘better home goverment’, ' more regularly ' 
supported and supplied‘ the British prevailed. India was, 
when Keene wrote, relaxing in the sunshine of the Pax - 
Britannica.?° However, Keene warned the British against 
complacency, “Hindustan is a treacherous mistress, who. slays 
with smiles all who rest upon her bosom with too much con- 


‘fiaence",* 


H.G.Keene, like most of the late nineteenth 
century British historians on Muslim India, depended on 
literary evidence and native chronicles which he considered 
‘extremely inadequate’ and used the ‘inadequacy as an argu- 
ment in justification of his own slipshod work'.’? the 
character of materials forced him to be ‘intentionally 


H.G,Keene, oR OCS 93 Ee inF 2S MS? ASE et 1685, 
Indian reprint, idarah-I-Adabiyat-I Delli, Deihi, 1972, 
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13 For Keene, however, the 


superficial and full of episode’. 
work of Elliot and Dowson had ‘revolutionised our knowledge 
of the subject’. Keene, like most of his countrymen was 
proud of the British achievement of bringing order out of 
Chaos, but it appears, the events of 1857 coloured some of 
14 


his observations, nevertheless it was H.G,Keene who, for 


sted record of events of the 


the first time gave a conne 
fall of Mughal empire. 


Sidney J.Owen, 


(1912) did not differ much either in its sources or inter- 
pretation of H.G.Keene and contentwise it closed earlier - 
Narrating the events from the reign of Aurangzeb to the 
third battle of Panipat. He, however, benefitted from | 


13,,, G.Keene, A 1. 6 resh «3: Ne MABtOLry OF fF: inch _ ents é Preface. 
“The Hindus have never cai ned to read or write story and 
the Muslim writers, though many chronicles have existed 
among them, are not with two or three exceptions, histori- 
cally minded in modern sense of the word*. | 


Many Asiaties are unscruplous and unforgiving. The natives 
ef Hindustan are particularly so, they are also unsympathic 
and unobservant in a manner that is altogether their own. 
From a langour induced by a climate and by centuries of 
misgovernmment, they have derived a weakness of will, an 
absence of resolute energy and an occasional audacity of 
meanness, almost unintelligible in a Treg so be from 
the fear of death", H.G.Keene, The Fs the bh 3) 


Empire, p. 21. 
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William Irvine's translation of Manucci's Travels Storia do 


Qwen's work based on easily accessible sources in 
English, _ was the outcome of a course of lectures he had 
delivered to ‘trace the operation of the causes in the course 
of a century that reduced the mighty and far famed empire 


of the great Moguis to a political shadow. 16 


The object of 
his bock was to show that the decline of the Mughal empire 
was not so much due to the degeneracy of its sovereigns, 

for ‘it was irritrievably ruined in the reign of Aurangzib‘ 
who lacked political insight and was a ‘bigoted Mussulman' 
and struck the first blow by reversing Akbar's wise policy 
of ignoring distinctions of race and religion.*’ paradoxical 
though it may sound, it was none the less true that the 
solidarity and prosperity of the empire had been due to the 


‘Gallic disposition’ of its sovereigns’, though professed 


Sa, account of Aurangzeb is mainly based on Mamuicci'’s 
ssount translated and edited by William Irvine and that 
of hig successors from the ‘standard history’ of Khafi 
Khan, translated by Dowson, sal the a Ronee he was 
indebted to Grant Duff's I Histe ene Mahe ge his 
sketeh of Alivardi Khan‘s career was taken rom Seix-ul- 
herip (Sayyid-Gulam Husan Tchatabai), a , contemporary 


where as the Panipat soma was based on the account 
. and i ), a Maratha in the. sarvice of 
The Fa a1: Empi 


Lit (Kashi £ 
Preface: vii-viil. 
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votaries of Islam, were not animated by its ‘exclusive and 
fierce spirit’ to the extent to let it supersede their 

instincts as statesmen. is It was Aurangzeb who ‘ frittered 
the empire away in a Quixotic tilt against Hinduigm' ~ he 


not only estranged Rajputs the staunchest s ars of the 


throne into persistent enemies, the Marathas under Shivaji 
vindicated their independence and contimed striking mortal 
blows at the integrity of the empire under the Peghyag too. 
ce’ in India 


The ‘imminent prospect of Maharatha pr 
was however obliterated in a day and for ever in the field 


of Panipat in 1761.7? 


William Irvine, Later Mughals (1922) originally 
intended to cover the period 1707-1803, but his untimely death 
20 It was edited, and augmented by 


left the narrative at 1738. 


Sicha ‘Ba Pe A 


20:16 was a son of a Scotch advocate, served in India, 1863— 
1888, a serious student of Indo-Muslim history, a great 
collector of Persian historical Mss., he kept in his pay a 
Muhammadan seribe to search for Persian Mss. as could be 
had = sve or money. His other major works are ) 

Bd: schuls and his Lobsarinaghecnan and edition re 


ae Reprint Corperation. J.N. Sarkar, “William Irvine : A 
Biography’, xiiiexv. 
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addition of Nadir Shah's invasion to it by Jadunath Sarkar. 7? 


irvine made an exhaustive use of the available original 
sources in his factual narration of the events, covering a 


22 In the Foreword 


period of 30 years in about 800 pages. 
Irvine did not claim for his ‘in the highest sense of 
the word, the name of history’, but that ‘it was the result 
of some research and labour, things sadly lacking in Indian 
history as a preparatory clearing of the ground for more 
anbitious work’; 23 he of course would be satisfied to be 
‘acknowledged in a feot-note ‘by some Gibbon of the future’. 
indeed few Britishers took the task of the study of Mughal 


history as seriously as Irvine's Later Mughals reflects. ** 


ai ‘No more competent an authority than Prof oJ eNe Sarkar could 
have been found > edit it (Irvine! 8 Life’ 8 ee P. Ee 
*“Jadunath darkar As a 


22.4114am Irvine, Later Mughals, edited by J.N.Sarkar. 
J.N.Sarkar on "Wil: irvine as a Historian", xxiv. “He 
brought light to bear on his subject from every possible 
angle; Persian, English, Duteh, and Portuguese records, 

the correspondence of the Jesuit Missionaries in India, 
books of travel and parallel literatures were all ransacked 


245 .N.Sarkar, “William Irvine as a Historian", p. xxv. 


Pe 


in his day ‘his knowledge of the particular period of history 
was unrivalled. Being a pioneer study in detail, it had to 

be essentially ‘a mere narrative of events’ without those 
reflections and generalizations that had distinguished 
Gibbon's work on the fall of the Roman empire. It drove a 
‘broad pathway through a very tangled jungle and cleared up 


many disputed points',” 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar undertook study of the 
“headlong decay of the age old Muslim rule in India’ and the 
‘utter failure of the last Hindu attempt at empire building’, 
and deyoged about 25 years to plan and execute a comprehensive 
study of the fall of the two empires and the rise of the 
third, making a synthesis of the Persian, Marethi, English, 
French, Hindi, Rajasthani and Sanskrit sources to reconstruct 
the story of the fall of the Mughal empire frem the departure 
of Nadir Shah in 1739 to the British conquest of Delhi.” The 
British assumed the ‘keepership’ of the Mughal empexor in 1803 


*SP.E.Robert's review of the WOEK, — by K.R.Qamango in 
rian‘, Dee tS Te Ge oPpe63. 


vol. II, Bib)’ ography, 
Voel.i¥, Sourees, 551.52. 
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and the Mughal empire as a political institution came to an 
end. It was while editing and augmenting William Irvine's 

als that he decide A to complete the tragic story 
of the downfall of the Mughal empire.*’ He acknowledged 


inspiration from Irvine on the subject, but the rest was 
his own genius and dedication te the subject for about 
quarter of a century. Indeed his Fa 


in four volumes, forms only one of his major studies of the 
period, to which his other contributions have their own 
place and significance, 


The historian‘s major studies on the period :- 


1932 
1932 
Vol. I 3rd ed. 1964 
Vol.iZ 1934 
Vol.ITi 1938 


Vol.IiI 2nd ed. 1950 
Vol.iZz 3rd ed. 1964 
Vol.iV 1950 


in 1707 to the capture of Delhi by the English in 1803... 
his successor in the same field will have to begin at the 
very beginning and can hope to arrive at Mr. Irvine's 
position only after twenty years of preliminary study". 


23% 


1922 
4. Marathi Sources (1732-1774) 7° 
5, Bengal Affairs (1742-1752) 2° 
some important dates and 
events. 
Vol. 1930 
Vol. VIII 1945 
Vol. XIV 1949 
1953 
1953 
ones "sicontenery Series No.1, 1952 


Asiatic Seaiety ) 


in keeping pace with the latest researches on 
the subject and ag original pieces of great interest, his 
articles and papers, mostly printed in journals, have a 


28, ned Ms. Sitamau, 1941, presented by Raghbir Sinh, now 
in *Sir J.N.Sarkar Colleetion’ at National Library,Calcutta. 


2Snyped Ms. in'Sir J.N.Sarkar eon eeeeoe at National Library, 
Caleutta. (n.d.). | 


value of their own. °° 


When the historian started working on the period, 
he had already, by editing Irvine's ‘mass of papers with 


30 


1.*Delhi During the Anarchy’ -(1749-1788) February, 1921. 
2.‘'The End of Nadir Shah’ May , 1929. 
3.'A Lesson of Indian History’ June , 1929, 
4,'English Residents with Mahadji Sdindhia April ,1929. 


5.‘*'From Asaf Jah I to Osman Ali, The 


Fate of Hyderabad ' August , 1948. 
B. | 
6.‘*The Missing Links in the History of 
Mughal India(1658-1761) Jamary, 1920. 
. House of Jaipur’ December, 1929. 
8. ‘The Mission of James Browne 
to the Delhi Court (1780-83) December, 1937. 
C. Surry . ‘ hz a Origs: e8areh oo¢ 


9.‘A Contemporary picture of the Mughal Court 


in 1743 A.D., Vel.XVII, Part IV 1931. 
10.°A Correct Chronology of Delhi 
History ~1739-1754°, Vol. XVIII, Pt.f 1932. 


11. ‘Panipat’ Vol. X, No.2 June é 1934. 
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amazing thoroughness ' 41 cleared the way in a tangled jungle 


and brought the account to 1739; fed Nadir Shah's invasion 
32 me ‘jungle’ gets thicker after Nadir Shah's 
invasion; with the process of dismemberment speeding up and 
the springing up of a mumber of independent centres and 


to it also. 


their interaction making the histery of the period extremely 
north-western horizon and the Maratha army clattered through 


intricate. In addition Ahmad Shah Abdali locm 


the length and breadth of a hapless country. Yet the histerian 
fulfills his promise, not to let his reader lose his way in 


the tangle of woods; he is constantly by the reader's side to 


33 It is for this purpose 


whisper, ‘Delhi is not far off‘. 
that he eliminates , every side issue that may divert the 
mind from the main theme - the Emperer and his keepers’. 
Hence, the provinces that had eut themselves apart from the 


empire, e@.g., Bengal and Bihar 1757, Malwa and Gujrat 1741-50, 


*"p.E. Roberts on nf rege le ya ghonaae of Irvine’ s Begs in 
Sarkar as a H: sterian®, ui fe ar «}: danath 


Sarkar, p. 63. 


s2yilidam Irvine, L 
PP- 307~379. 


‘Nadir Shah's Invasion’, 


33; JN, Sarkar, yop 84 ~ Vol. I, Foreword,iv. 


the Punjab after 1758, Oudh after 1761 and the six 
subhas of Deccan in 1748 ~ do not have their events 


narrated except for the briefest reference ~- to light 
up the history of the central govermment, ‘the historian 
of Delhi’ omits the Anglo-French struggle for the Indian 
empire, while Rajputana and Bundelkhand are embraced 

in the survey, they too owed only nominal alligiance to 
Delhi but remained till the end of the century, the 
cockpit of activities of those who held Delhi. It was 
only by enforeing such limitations that the historian 
gave a masterly unity of structure to an otherwise un- 
wieldy theme. 


Volume I of the Fall 


opens with the scene after Nadir Shah‘s departure. 
Outwardly ‘dignity and splendour returned to the Delhi 
Court' but the moral canker was striking fast at the 
roots; ‘a nemesis worked itself out inexorably on the 
destiny of the Empire from the character of the emperor 
and his leading ministers’ as evident from contemporary 


34 


accounts and newsletters. The historical stage of Delhi 


was goon to be dominated by Ahmad Shah Abdali and Volume I 


closes with the fall of Ahmad Shah the ‘last emperor of 
Delhi who showed any independence’. 


35 


0. ? with his childish love of 
ries, apg Scnhbecs for fake animal combats, his 
over indulgence in opium and harem, his utter indifference 
ba made business... Like king iike Minister. The 

ape: became a ‘conformed invalid at the age of 40 due 
to excesses and a deep eecene ey set in... he turned to 

sompar ftuhammad Shafi Tehrani (Pen-name 

Wartd) whose youth had been mrtured in the dignified and 


in the bitterness of his heart about the times of Muhammad 
Shah, “for some years past it has been the practice of the 
imperial court that whenever officers of the Deccan or 
Gujrat and Malwa reported any Maratha incursion to the 
emperor, his Majesty, in order to soothe his heart affli- 
cated by such sad news either visited the gardens ... or 
rode out to hunt in the plains, while his grand wasir 


XItimad-ud~-daulah Qaar~-ud-din Khan went to assuage his feel- 


ings by gazing at the ivtuses in some pools situated four 
leagues from Delhi where he would spend a month or more in 
tents enjoying pleasure or hunting fish in the rivers and 
deer inthe plains. At such times Emperor and Wazir alike 
lived in tetal forgetfulness of the business of administ- 
ration, the collection eof reverme, and the needs of the 
army.No chief, no man thinks of guarding the realm and 
protecting the people, while these disturbances daily grow 
greater", Hevsletters of the Mughal Court 4th May (1743). 
"The Emperor came to the feet of the Jhareokha and leoked 
at the preparation of lamps for illumination. Kesho Rao 
reported the news of the army of mime Baji Rae Sth May ae 


dancing and singing of the beggars, ¢ 3 "May. The emperor 
Jharekha and witnessed the mimicry of 
the bafeons ‘(phand) 


35 


thirst and mental anguish, Saifullah Khan held out to his 
lips some water put in the shred of a broken earthen pot 
lying in the dust there, and the king of kings of an hour 
ago was gia to drink from it", Fajj, I, p. 339. 


hat 


117-118) 


“When the fallen monarch cried out for water in the agony of 


in Volume II of Fa} 


the 18 eventful years, the central theme is the Afghan 
Maratha contest culminating in the Third Battle of Panipat. 36 


3675 the second edition, published 16 years after the first, 
the historian made use of the relevant historical material 
that became available in the intervwening years : A Ahmad 
Shah Abdali‘'s letters during the Panipat gr gh vidoe 
J.N.Sarkar translated from Persian in the Modery | 

May 1946, and the Jangnanah or the history of nh: 

written by the eye witness Qazi Nur Mohammad (edited by 
Ganda Singh, 1939. B. The French text of Rene Madec's 

SUF Ba translated by JN. Sarkar. Ce The Persian NGws. 


to the Peshwa from his agents in Delhi. D. Further volumes 
of Marathi historical letters and old family papers: J. Ne 
tplitand 8 S panivst. peg 1934, a from the : 


usesaat’. Kashiraj, the Brahman Secretary of Shujaudaunllah, 
the Nawab of Oudh and was present with his master through- 
out the campaign, teok a personal part in the negotiations 
with Bhau and later in the search for the slain Maratha 
Chiefs and their cremation. 


In depicting the mimite details of the Afghan- 
Maratha contest, the historian's flair for military history 
is most impressive. A description of the topegraphy of the 
environs of Panipat with a map to help visitors(p.214), his 
explanation of the plans of battle(p.233) and his Appendix 
on _ ‘Historical sources on pcg My igh make it a 


greatman of arms experienced in Napoleonic caacateue 
. : -War had impressed Jadunath Sarkar most as a 
age student. 


The reflective historian dees not follow the 
‘fashion with Maratha writers since the days of V.K.Rajwade 
to belittle the result of the battle of Panipat as no dis- 
aster to the Marathas except for the death of sc many chiefs 
and so many thousands of soldiers’ and is of the view that 
contrast of the Maratha position from 1766 to 1789 can be 
most easily realized if we imagine, that the Marathas 
triumphed on 14th Jarmary,1761 ~ ‘Congequences of the battle 
of Panipat’, J.N.Sarkar, Fal} II, 255-259. 
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it was at Panipat that ‘in a twinkle of the eye Maratha army 
vanished from the field like camphor', convincing the onlookers 
that Maratha friendship was a ‘very weak reed to lean upon', 
for the ‘historian of Delhi‘ one of the significant outcome 
was that Delhi Government had a respite from Maratha intru- 
sions nearly till the reign of the new Peshwa Madhavrao 

Ballal (1761-1772), The same volume also traces the ‘abrupt 
rise and still more abrupt fall of the Jat kingdom of 
Bharatpur within the span of a decade only. add The period alse 
witnessed the bankruptcy of the Delhi Goverment when all 
provinces except Bengal had ceased to send any reveme and 

the people of the capital itself were subject to continued 
lawlessness and anarchy. For Royalty the events centred 

around the murder of Alamgir II, the banishment from capital 
and power, of Ali Gauhar (Shah Alam IZ of the next reign) and 
10 months reign of the crowned puppet Shah Jahan +r.°* 
‘Horror is piled upon horrer almost throughout the period 
but at the end the worst is over’ with Sikhs establishing 


their rule over a large part of the Punjab and its people 


enjoying internal security and agricultural prosperity unknown 


for the last sixty years. = Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and 
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upto Allahabad under British peace being on the verge of 
unprecedented revival of trade industry and agriculture after 
‘the unbroken anarchy of one full generation’. When Shah 
Alam II rede into the capital on 6th Jamary, 1772, it 


happended to be exactly the close of the Muslim month of 
fasting and the eve of the Id rejoicings*°; it was also 
within three months of the beginning ofthe governorship of 


Warren Haz 


Volume tir of the Fal) of 


took double the time of the Risterion to write as against 
volume II because of the ‘immensity, variety and confused 
character of the histerical sources = which it is based’. 
The sources in petatan: English and Marathi include Persian 
news letters collected by Claude Martin ~- running in 1500 
mamiseript pages, the invaluable memoirs of Faquir Khair-ud- 


din, the Persian secretary of the Anderson brothers (British 
residents with Sindhia) running to a thousand pages. During 
the same period the historian collected and edited the 
despatches of the British Residents James Anderson, Willian 
Kirk Patrick and Williem Palmer under the title of Mahadii 
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relating to the Gwalior State; 5 volumes edited by Parasins, 
papers relating to Mahadji Sindhia published by the Satara 
Historical Research Society, 


at Delhi, edited by Parasins, two volumes. The historian still 
iamented the dearth of French sources - except for the very 
short memoir of Rene Madec —- and blamed De ~ Boigne's cosy 
chair in Franee and Perron's being a ‘weaver's son who hated 


to touch a pen’, for it." 


Volume TII of Fa] 


the history of the Mughal empire from the entrance of Shah 
Alam II into his capital in 1772, the tasks before the Delhi 
goverment through seventeen years of his rule to the 
"bloody tragedy of 1789' the atrocities committed by Ghulam 
Qadir Rohilla, a ‘dance of Demons for nine weeks*® and the 


we 


— 


$1500 J.N.Sarkar, ampga Vol. 112, 


Preface, iii. 


end of the Rohilla chies. 4? 


More than ever before the 
Mughal Monarch was now a mere tragic shadow over the 


‘empire’ with his government transferred to a perpetual 


vicar (Regent). The most dominating figure now to be over 


the Delhi kingdom was that of Mahadji Sindhia, the last 
of the Maratha soldier - Statesman of genius. *? The regency 
ushered in a period of comparative peace and prosperity for 


Delhi and the districts that acknowledged the authority of 


42m lam Qadir Khan, the son and successor of Zabita Khan, 
his grand father Najib-ud-daula had been the regent of 
the empire for 10 years. Zabita Khan had roused Shah Alam's 
wrath and had been defeated, his two seats at Pathargarh 
and Ghasugarh had been sacked with every cruelty. Now was 
Ghulam Qadir's turn for avenging the wrongs; with his manly 
Afghan clans at his back, he claimed to be Qahar-. hud 
(the scourge of God). He must ‘abase into dust th cowards 
and lechers who soiled the throne of the empire of India‘. 

spesed and blinded, .the princes flogged, 

princesses di shonoured, sexvants beaten till they died, 
the palaces turned upside down by dioging 4 ee 

Eeeoeore Sea Je eee Fall of , +. 


RG Gene Fall iii, 196.268, Mahadji‘s + 
Geil ws Qadir‘’s usurpation 
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44 


the crown. Military reorganization and economic development 


was fostered with the aid of French genius and industry. + 


44,,, shouldering the regency a sense of patriotism appears 
jyhed more than of personal gains. Till middle 

of November 1784, all Mahadji‘s acts showed that he valued 
his solid new conquests in Malwa more than the empty 
dignity of the regency of an insolvent empire. Even when 
the emperor ‘threw himself upon Mahadji's neck’ and entreated 
him to save the state by undertaking to be its helmsman, 
the Maratha general hesitated for a full fortnight, t111 
the hopeless disruption around him forced his hands and 
‘he at last realized that the guidance of such a realm 
could not be left to a child of three(the previous Mir 
Bakshi Afrasiab's son) with the Kashmiri servants of his 

1 old acting vicariously for him’. Such a step would 
complete the downfall ef the imperial power and bring the 
English to Delhi as the de-facto rulers in the guise of the 
emperor's keepers. Infact such a policy was being openly 
pursued under Mahadji's eyes by Major Browne, the British 
agent accredited to the Delhi court, “the very danger the 
Peshwa had been urging Sindhia in letter after letter for past 
three years to do his best to avert it" See J.N.Sarkar, 
Fall, III, pp. 204-25. 


See also Sir John Shore, the British Governor 
General's Minmate on the death of Mahadji Sindhia, “the 
intelligence from Poona, communicated through the suspicious 
channel of the Nizam, a short interval before Sindhia's 
death imparts motives of this nature ( i.e. of venturing 
upon a ule with the English power) which I cannot but 
deem confe mabie to the fhm character of his fre # P 


45560 Je N.Sarkar, R.FSE mx: (2 _ SMpL IS 
De-Boigne, Mahadji 8 French general not only apr Sioa 
the Maratha army along the European lines, he was also the 
first settle European indigo planters in the Aligarh 
district...a single factory used to earn from 6 to 10 lakhs 
of rupees per year" (Indigo in Aligarh, Atkinson, N.W.P.Gaz, 
472-473). Next to Indigo the most important expert of De- 
Boigne's district was saltpetre in which India had a monoply 
ef the European market =? the wars of the French Revo-~ 
lution. In 1794, this commodity alone fetched three lakhs 
of rupees a year. Both indigo and saltpetre were shipped at 
Farukhabad down the Ganges Calcutta for exportation to 


>) 
a 
ro 


Malwa and to lesser extent Rajputana, apart from their 
domestic feuds, began to know peace. 


The last volume on Fall of the Mughal Empire 
commences with the year 1789 and a survey of Mahadji Sindhia's 
problems and measures and cleses with the extinction of the 
Mughal empire as a political institution in 1803.*° wen 
after his ‘eclipse’ and Ghulam Qadir's end in 1788 Mahadji 
again became the ‘controllor' of the Delhi empire, his posi- 
tion Bad been deeply weakened since even when he had first 
become the Regent four years back. The effect of anarchy was 
aggravated by a drought and famine that raged in Rajputana 
and western Hindustan throughout 1790-91, the meteroic rise 
ef Ghulam Qadir having already evidenced that the anti-Maratha 
party at the Delhi court was very much active, it was led 
by Ismail Beg, who led the mercenary foreign troops known as 
he was not only the living champion of Muslim 
» but also the only hope of the Rajputs 
in building an anti-Maratha coalition. The worst however, was 


to come from ‘home’ itself. Tukaji Holkar, whose power had 
been ecliped by Mahadji Sindhia‘s genius, contimed cantan- 
kerous opposition, and Nana Fadnis who seught to apply ‘brakes’ 
te Sindhia's rise after seeing ‘the things of Delhi empire 


Emp: ee > Vol. IV, PPe 351-352. 
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through his ears’, displayed utter lack of statesmanship. oi 
infact, ‘Ho poliey could have been more blind or unpatriotic. 
This open sore drained away all the life and energy of the 
Maratha pewer in the Mughal dominions, it paralised the hands 
of Mahadji and ma 


e it impossible for him to impose Maratha 
suzerainty over north India as a generally accepted change’ Rs 
in the midst of it all, the stage was being set for the 
establishment of British paramountey. In the ‘ashes of Mahadji 
Sindhia's funeral pyre (12th February, 1794) perished also the 
hope of a Maratha empire in Hindustan’, The hereditary rivalry 
between Sindhia and Holkar houses culminated in the suicidal 
wars between Daulat Rao and Jaswant Rao - two persons who 
along with Peshwa Bajfi Rao II ‘formed evil sufficient to ruin 
‘9 While the villainy of Ambaji 
Ingle,Mir Khan and others must have contributed each his quota, 


even a more established empire’. 


Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol.IV, 4-6. "Infact 
Nana Fadnis, the di EO} 2 central Goverment of the 
Marathas, was jealous of “‘Mahadji Sindhia's rise to the first 
place in the asl obenooae world of India... he deliberately 
sdhia quarrel open in order to weaken 
Mahadji..." Nana Fadnis" lived blind to ths moving onter 
world like the proverbial frog in the well... one cannot 
help fesling that Nana Fadnis ‘wrong pelicy was due even 
more to his ignorance of north-Indian conditions". 
*Ipid., pp. 45 


MK Biaie, "Jadunath Sarkar Re-Read", 


i74, p. 286, "Jaswant Rao Holdar was fp Rieti Ranjit: 
Singh as a ‘determined raseal' but all three deserve this 
description". 


subdivisions of caste, rivalry between Shenvi and Desastha 
Bralvains might have weakened the military system, 


exhaustion and treachery of European military adventurers 
like Perron may have hastened the end but it was Maratha 
leadership that pranced to self-destruction as the protec- 
tors of the Mughal empire and as rivals of the rising power 
50 After Newri, Satwas, Baramati and Hadaspur, 
the outcome of the Anglo~Maratha contest at Laswari and 


Assaye does not surprise a student of history’+- ‘the last 


of the British. 


30uanadji Sindhia as a shrewd judge of men had maintained an 
admirable balance in his ministry by placing the civil 
administration in the hands of Desastha Brahmins and his 
army under ghenvi Brahmins - these groups though theo- 
retically branches of the same Brahmin caste, lived apart 
in their social relations beyond the possibility of uniting 
er even fraternising. After Mahadji‘s death the balance was 
upset and Aba Chitnis, his Chief Minister, courted Nana 
Fadnis' suppert against his Shervi rivals and promised 
subservience to his policy of “making the Sindhias know 
their own place". See Fajj, IV, 143-145; For shee tobaili 
tr pi Pop. 254-257 of Vol.IV of Fall of the shal 


51,13 these battles (Fal],IV, 202-224) are enlivened by J.N. 
Sarkar‘s masterly touch for detail and precision as well 
as punchent style. Thus, in the battle of Baramati between 
Peshwa Baji Rao II and Jaswant Rao Holkar (8th Oct. ,1802) 
describing the cowardly flight of Peshwa's commanders and 
soldiers, he writes, “Nana Purandore, the Chitpavan Comman- 
Ger in Chief, was first in the race for safety and galloped 
away with his bare life, the second in command Pondoji 
Kunjer ran so blindly, that for three days after he could 
not be traeed, to the intense grief of his worthy father 
Baloji, the favourite pimp of Baji Rao. The soldiers were 
worthy of such leaders". 


Battle of Hadaspur (25th Octeber, 1802) between 
Sindhia and Holkar — a decisive victory for Holkar. 


fruit of civil war is the loss of national liberty’. It was 
by the treaty of Sarji Anjangaon on 30th December, 1803 
that Daulat Rao Sindhia renounced all claims upon Emperor 
Shah Alam II. Lord Lake ‘took care’ not to sign any treaty 


with Shah Alam It. Whereas the latter had been legally the 
sovereign of the Regent - before whom even Mahadji Sindhia 
had prostrated and laid his head down on his feet before 
he was raised up and declared ‘son of the emperor’ — the 
emperor now was a British subject. No British Governor 
General ever interviewed the emperor of Delhi or required 
his formal letter of appointment. The immer 


orial practice of 
indian princes seeking confirmation of their succession from 
the emperor of Delhi, was also set aside, the privilege now 
rested with the British. Even in theterritory reserved for 
the emperor's suppert called the crownland or Delhi District, 
administration was carried out by the British Resident.” 
The emperor henceforth had ‘no revenue, law courts or troops 
of his own'. The treaty of Sarji Anjangaon of 30th December, 
1803, ‘marks the true end of the Mughal empire as a political 
institution. 23 
‘harmiess fiction’ for another 54 years when the very name 


speror, however, remained a 


ef the Mughal dynasty was to be ‘struck out from the pages 
of Time'.>* The historian's verdict on the theme runs thus: 


525. .N.Sarkar, Fall, IV, 335-336. 


*3rp4g., 337. 


345 .N.Sarkar, Fall, III, Preface, iii. 
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“The Mughal empire and with it the Maratha over ~ lordship 
of Hindustan fell because of the rottennegs at the core of 
indian society. The rottenness showed itself in the form 
of military and political helplessness. The country could 
not defend itself, royality was helplessly depraved or 
imbecile, the nobles were selfish and short sighted. Corrupt- 
ion, inefficiency and treachery destroyed all branches of 

the public service. In the midst of decay and confusion our 
literature, art and even true religion had perished".°> 


By the 18th century ‘Mughal civilization was 
like a spent bullet’.°© Life of the majority of the subjects, 
~ | 
social disability, deprived of ‘light of knowledge, free 


dindus Quranic polity had been exposed to political 
exercise of natural activities, economic resources and use 
of opportunities's | 
Akbar's reign. The inherent weakness of the Hindu society 
exposed itself fully under the ‘Hindu revival’ during 
the rise of the Marathas ~ the intensification of orthodoxy 


the outstanding exception of which being 


553.N.Sarkar, Fall, Vol. IV, 343-344. 


565 .N. Sarkar, gation, 2nd edition, M.C.Sarkar 


2 4 
burst forth in caste ~ bickerings - that humiliated a leader 
of the calibre of Shivaji, played no small role in the fall 
of Shambhuji and reinforced the civil war among the Maratha — 
chiefs and degraded Hindu society in general. 38 No patrotic 
or enlightened priesthood arose to check the ‘separatist’ 


tendency in their existent form of religion and society.>” 


The Muslims in India too had deelined and for a 
different reason “The rigidity of Islam has enabled its 
followers in all lands to succeed upto a certain point. But 
there they have st 


opped, while progress is the law of life, 
of the living world".°° on the one hand Persia had ceased 
to be the spring head of Islamic culture with the degenerat- 
ion of the Safawids by the end of the 17th century, on the 


other the Muslim in India was an ‘exotic’ and the orthodox 


“8. pera SAN SIS pens $e Buchs tag angie 39 PpPe 205~ 2067 Je N.Sarkar' 3 


pe) ¢> Lit, is r9 pp. 295-97, for 'Tantrik 
Brahmin and ‘local. ‘Chitpavan prelate rivalry and its role 
in sieggcsiian pal fall and execution, J.N.Sarkar, F 
Cx) eee ESE RF) Vol. av, pp. 153-155. 


er he, Brapmin er as ia Nab | Shadras and ieee with the Highest 
social status enjoma by them, there were a number of 
religious, economical, and judicial privileges exclusively 
for them". 


60> .N. Sarkar, 


7 


Muslim ever felt that ‘he was in India but not of ie’ ot 


He still looked Persia and Arabia for culture, language, 
literature; even Muslim civil and criminal law was ineapable 
of growth and change unless reflected thus by work of the 
jurists in Baghdad and Cairo.°* rt was not till about 1780 
ndayi or Hindustani, after desperate 


and runinous attempts to cling to Persian, well evident by 

the literary barrenness and lack of spread of education during 
the period. Gibbon was perhaps not unreasonable in tracing _ 
the failure of the Muslims in their ‘betrayal of reason'.°? 


During the general decline the country had, 
ceased to produce leaders £00 with exceptions like Mahadji 
Sindhia, the solid evidence of it being the fact of our 
rulers Muslims and Hindus al&ke handing over the command to 
French, Portuguese and Eurasian adventurers and runaways 
from school. to conduct. war, "the supreme test of a nation's 


efficiency’ .°* 


The contact with the west was open but the 


26-31. 


Such as George Thomas, Perron and James Skinner and others 
noticed by Bishop Heber in Journa] 11,342, quoted by J.N. 
Sarkar in Fal}, IV, pp. 342-34: 
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only things imported by our rulers were those catering to 
luxury and vice, not European knowledge in science or 


technology. °* 


It was with the death of such an age and an 
‘empire’ that middle ages in India were end and moder- 
nization under the Pax-Britanniea shortly to begin, unlike 
Europe, limping back to light, nearly a thousand years after 
fall ofthe Reman empire. Hence ‘the intellectual and moral 
regeneration of India‘ was to go down in histery as ‘the 
greatest glory of British imperialism', true nation-hood 
however, could not be ‘imposed upon a people by a decree of 
alien rulers', the British too failed to form a nation in 
india. °© 


appeal for the people in India and abroad, even today it is 


a subject ‘neither dead, nor remote, nor alien’, it records 
pGignantly the defects of our national character and leader- 
ship that proved our undoing in 1803. “For those who seek to 
analyse how our national character influenced 


65, N.Sarkar, Fail, IV, Pe 344. 


— $6 x4a., pp. 343, 347. 
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have enough to learn from the account". °? Also it is net 


“wanting in the deepest instruction for the present... if 

we wish to find out true solutions of the problems of Modern 
India and avoid the pitfalls of the past".°° ror those who 
seek ammunition for propaganda of communal hatred in the 
pages of history or charge the historian for bias against 
Muslims, attention may be drawn to his account of Maratha 
atrocities.°9 For the historian hence, after defeat of the 
Marathas at Panipat, “Delhi Government practically enjoyed 
a respite from Maratha intrusion for another 11 years", /° 
Again, while describing Abdali‘’s invasion of 1757, the 
historian writes with deep pathos, "The blue waves of the 


Jamuna gave eternal repose to such of her daughters as could 


fly to her cutstre 
nearer refuge from dishonour in the dark depths of the 


A arms, some other happy women found a 


Serial No.174,. Dp. 284. 

6%xmne Marathas felled all the timber and fruit trees of the 
gardens around Panipat... they employed the timber making 
the retaining walls of the ditch and of the raised gun- 
platforms. For want of fuel, they consumed the planks, beams 
doors of the houses, ruining the roofs and walls... 
Marble Slabs from the tombs of holymen were ae in kilins 
and turned into lime for their Pan(betel leaf)", 1, II, 
p.223, J.N.Sarkar quotes a noble oa the city meats Khan on 
the eve of Panipat. 


705. .N Sarkar, Fall, II, p. 259. 


751 


household wells", /? even the sixteen year old maiden daughter 


of emperor Muhammad Shah, who had earlier pronounced pre- 
ference for death to marriage with Alamgir II, mainly on 


account of age-difference, '* 


had escape from being decked 
a bride for “the fierce Afghan of grandfatherly age, whose 
two ears had docked and nose was rotting from a 


leprous carbuncle"’3 


or when the self-proclaimed Qahar-j- 
Khuda (the scourge of God) ‘the Champion of crescentade 
against the kafirs from the south, removed the gold coating 
of the cupola of the Jami Magjid and sold it but was prevented 
the remainder by Maniyar Singh, a 


condottiere chief in his army". /4 In these narratives no 


from similarly strippin 


Hindu has a reason to feel proud of Maratha doings, no Muslim 
ean find a canse for satisfaction in the victory of a fellow 


Mypaa., p. 83. 


Ta asrat Begum to Alamgir II, who demanded her hand in 
marriage, “I prefer death to such a sgrepelchs dag I regard 
you as my father, and you too should look upon me in the 
game light as your three daughters. If you use gaia I 
shall kill myself", J.N.Sarkar quotes Tarikh acd 1 
Sani, 67, 183-186, in Fajj, II, 3. 

733 .N.Sarkar, Fal], II, 89-90. 


74payl, III, 314, J.N.Sarkar quotes from Ibn, 158. 
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Muslim. Betrayal was the keynote of the perioa. /9 The shame 
of it could not but touch the historian to the deepest core 
of pathos. /6 


The historian of Ff 


‘on a more severe trial with regard to his balance of judge- 
ment and impartiality” - in making his award between the Mughals 
and the Marathas, the Jats and the Ruhelas, the Sikhs and the 
Afghans. Perhaps there is in general nothing much to chose 

from « except some illuminating and outstanding personalities 

in the dark jungle like the ‘valiant and prudent’ Surajmal, 

the hope of the Maratha empire in Hindustan, Mahadji Sindhia, 


734. was not communal instability that proved our undoing. 
When Pathan Nawab of Cuddapa murdered Nasir Jung and 
prepared the ground for French ascendency in the Deccan and 
when Mir Jafar, Yar Latif and Rai Durlabh betrayed Siraj-ud- 
daula at Plassy, they did semething which was very consistant 
with the whole tenor of 18th century a history" P NK. 
Sinha, "Jadunath Sarkar Re-Read", Bengal a resent, 
Maia" aig July-December, 1973, Part Il, sent. "No.1" 7 
p. 286. 


165 .W.Sarkar to G.S.Sardesai in a Letter hres oo ig 5: 2200: 
('Sarkar~Sardesai Correspondence’ ) Ld: 4d Letters of Siz 


the last chapter of my Fall of the Mughal Empire 
that I have written it not wii h my heart’ s 
bleed -~ in saying so, I am not thinking of the personal 
sorrows and anxieties which have clouded the evening ef my 
day. nor of the mimite study and exhausting labour that hed 
avoted to the subject in this terrible summer heat... 
bat the subject matter of the last few chapters - the 
imbicility and vices of our rulers, the cowardice of their 
generals and the selfish treachery of their ministers, It 
isa tale which makes every true son of India hang his head 
in shame". 
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Najib-ud-—daulah, who rose to the highest position in the 
realm by ‘sheer ability and strength of character', 
Zakaria Khan, the just and vigilent ruler of Punjab, 
‘whose unselfish generosity rendered thousands of Indian 
homes happy’ when he saved their members from the clutches 
of Nadir Shah. Ahmad Shah Abdali, who was ‘no unworthy 
heir to Nadir's empire and tradition, Marquess and 
Arthur Wellesley, the former as ‘the statesman of mar- 
velious vision, a man who took initiative’ and the latter 
- the ‘future conqueror of Napoleon’ in whom the promise 
of future was already fully evident - all have places 

of their own in the estimate of the historian who admires 
efficiency, valour, tact and human virtues where ever 
they are found and never shuns credit where it is due. 

In his overall treatment of the period and personalities, 
he idke Thucydides appears ‘calm and dispassionate, 
severly just and yet posseased of enough fire and firmness 


254 


to admonish and inspite..." 


It is in this light that when both Muslim 
ahi stand sel f-—condemned in the 


perspective of history that standing at the ‘misty dawn of 


a new age’ he welcome 


s ‘the intellectual and moral re- 
generation of India as the greatest glory of British 
imperialism'.’© However, if the historian shared the view 
of those who ‘recognized a divine dispensation in the fall 
of the Mughal Empire’, he was also the one to be ‘despaired 
of Indian political salvation ever coming from British 
hands’. e 


Ma,8. Sardesai, "Jadunath Sarkar As I Know Him", Life 


» Pe 19; K.R. Canungo qj d, Pe 72) puts it, “We 
cannot get rid of the siensctc opinion or bias ~- histery 
is not an exact science but an interpretation of human 
affairs - opinion and varities of opinion intrude as 
inevitable factors. So bias there must be ag eegaerige alse 
whether = is aware of it or notices, in his Fal d 


particalarly, the ruling Chitpavan Brahmins - "hundred 
knots in one span" of a Brahmin having borne down the. 
patience of the historian. The historian does not share 
the grief of Maharashtra after the catastrophe of the 
third battle of Panipat, because he has nothing to choose 
between the Peshwa and the Abdali... most of the Hindus 
feared worse rapacity and ubblushing bad faith in the event 
of a Maratha victory... that Jadunath’s opinion or bias is 
"the right kind ef opinion — broad —- all embracing, philoso- 
phic, not a narrow kind that excludes half or more of 
reality,will be admitted by any sensible person who cares 
to glance over any piece of his writing. This bias has not 
affected an a werhareded nee 5 on rnigehberenal Lakigeep hag aere pill 


78; N.Sarker, Fall. IV, p. 349. 


795 ON. Sarkar, a 
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Like many other great historians and sages, 
Jadunath Sarkar believed in ‘true history'being ‘an object 
lesson to the people for all ages to come! , 89 Thus, for him 
‘our immediate historic past... like a true tragedy to 
purge the soul... had the deepest instructions for the 
present... the light of our fathers’ experience is indis- 
pensably necessary for guiding aright the steps of those who 
would rule the destinies of our people in the present’, It 
was with this purpose too, that ‘the head long decay of 
the age old Muslim rule in India and the utter failure of 
the last Hindu attempt at empire building '*? was to be 
studied and analysed, for ‘Histery when rightly read is a 
justification of providence, the revelation of a great 


purpose fulfilled in time", °4 


Beveridge hailed Jadunath Sarkar as ‘Gibbon 


of Hindustan’ after reviewing his F 


As ital grein "Historian Jadunath Sarkar", 


82, oN.Sarkar, 


83 


a wib, Vol. Vv, p.378. 


a in ph Qamungo s “Jadanath Sarkar as a Historian", 


eons 


of his style in English and the masterly drawing of the 
researcher's thread in the historians’ tapestry of the 
‘carpet of the evening twilight of our medieval history' 
impressed the ‘greatest modern British authority on 

Muslim India’, deeply enough to win such high praise. Yet 
the sincerity and fairness alone of Bevridge'’s judgement 
‘cannot make a Gibbon of Jadunath Sarkar in the estimate 

of the world at large ~ as eloquently expressed by K.R. 
Qanungo, "If Jadunath like Gibbon had written his epics of 
history in his own language, if he could have the advantage 
of Gibbon in having the raw materials dug out by generations 
of scholars before him, if decaying Delhi had been smoulder- 
ing Rome and above all, if the historical knowledge of the 
present generation about Indo-Muslim history had been on a 
par with that of Gibbon’s contemporary Europe, then only 
could Jadunath have had the scope to rise to the stature of 
a Gibbon. He 
being suspected and challenged at every step". 


could not afford to be picturesque without 
84 


It is from the historian too, that we learn 
of the hindrances on way to being a Gibbon in the context 
ef fall of the Mughal empire when he wrote on ‘Irvine as 
a Historian'.If Irvine's account of Later Mughals was a 


C4rnig., p. 7h. 


iam 


‘mere narrative of events, without those reflections 


generalizations that raise The History of the Decline arm 


» to the rank of a philosophical 


treatise and a classic in literature... they ferget that 
indian historical studies are at present at a much more 
primitive stage than Roman history was when Gibbon wrote... 
we have yet to collect and edit our materials... premature 
philosophising based on unsifted facts... will only yield a 
crop of wild theories and fanciful reconstruction of the past 
like those which J.T.Wheeler garnered in his now forgotton 


» as the futile result of years of toil". 


Jadunath Sarkar‘s work on fall of the Mughals 
marks a distinctive progress of historical study since the 
days of William Irvine, in not being a ‘mere narrative of 
events' but has not only brief references to general condition 
of the people and reflections worthy of the doyen of Indian 
historians, what lacked in the work, the historian was too 
well aware of, but it had to be left for the next generation 
to carry the work to ‘perfection’. The study of the Mughal 


SS 411iam irvine, Late 


anim ie J N.Sarkar, "Irvine As a 


Historian", 
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i phy a tosds was carried on for over 
half a century. 6 such a long survey based on hunting, 
sifting and often editing of original sources in different 
languages did impose certain limitations on the historian; 
it was not merely the ‘trend of the day', as is sometimes 


held by his critics as well as admirers. add Perhaps none was 
more aware than the historian who had started the study of 
Aurangzib not with political, but topegraphical account and 
who in one sentence, had summed up the fall of the Mughal 
empire of Maratha overlordship, "to the rottenness at 
Ledged 
“A more serious defect is that the social and economic 


the core of Indian society", when he himself acknow 


histery of this long strech of time has been crowded out of 
the present series, though I have made many short excursions 


into that fie1a". ©8 Henge, the awareness of a vast hinterland 


ie, Vol. XCII, Part II, No.174, ’ Fuly-Decer 7 97: 

pp. 279~290. “We are now aware of the desiccation and 
steriility of political history. Was it so in 1901 ? the year 
of his first publication. But that phase of history writing 
appears to be almost over. But is it really so? If some 
historian takes it into his head to write on Dynamics of 
Politics in Mughal Court 1658-1803, he would be very much 
lauded in these days of sophistication". 


0; .N.Sarkar, Fall, IV, Preface, iii. His works on socio- 
oe — ge ay page ee and mage themes, eae 


of social and economic history was very much there; but 


first thing came first - as topography came before political 


history ~ in the historian's treatment of history: the 
underlying idea of . unity of conception and theme was not 


lost sight of. 


Ho reader of his works will perhaps ever know 


his patience and thoroughness over search for detail and 


accuracy; how many ma 


ascripts were closely scrutinized to 


establish : a oat or how many iil laps were consulted 


| for one topographical detail. 89 when the historian says 


‘the dates of ‘thousands: ef laconic Marathi despatches had to 
be ascertained, their obscruities cleared, and the textual 


reading and arrangement of the Persian mamiscript sources 


had to be corrected before ‘ a single page of my narration 


90 91 


we get. only an inkling of it. 


905.5. sarnar, Fall. Iii, Preface, iii. 
91 


e.g. the Persian newsletters collected by Claude Martin and 
now preserved in the British Museum in two volumes, running 
to 1806 marmscripts pages, do not, except in the rarest 
cases, give the year and henee the owner had bound them by 
placing a]} the sheets of a particular month for these nine 
years, lumped together in one place in order of days of the 
month only : It was only after ploughing his way through 
these huge collections of reperts and concentrating light 
on their contents from the three languages, Marathi, Persian 
and English that the historian was able to date and inter- 
pret this glass of sources correctly. Again, to coljate his 
Khuda Baksh Library copy of memoirs of Khairuddin from a 
defective and wrongly arranged original, the historian had to 
spend two months at the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
in the Society's marmpeript too several ig gM had been 
placed out of order at the time of binding : See Fajl., 


Po 
\ a) 
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The historian however, had reason to feel 
elated over the ‘marvelous expansion of sources’ during 
92 The recerds 


of the Central Gevermment cf India and the National Archives 


his life time's investigation of the subject. 


of France had at last been thrown open unreservedly to 
scholars besides starting their publication work. Bombay 
Government had also made available in print most of their 
Marathi records and English Resideney Correspondence, Even 
the priceless Jaipur records of the Mughal times were being 
allowed to be read. What was more, 


reprography such as photostats,electrestats and micro- 
filming had brought the once aout vigilently quarded docu- 
ments from all over the world, within the reach of Indian 
libraries and even private scholare. The Indian Government's 
Survey Department had also started giving invaluable though 
little utilized aid w Indian historical study by publishing 
accurate and detailed maps of every part of India. All these 
facilities were ‘beyond the dreams’ of research workers when 
Jadunath Sarkar started and carried through his work. So 
when his last volume on Fa]i_ of the Mughal Empire went to 
press, the historian could well feel assured that the 


ment in historical studies would iend ‘solid suppert 


to his more fortun 93 
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much limited work in scope and content for 
fall of the Mughal empire, infact a misnomer, in that 
respect is Percival Spear, Tw: , hajs (1951), 
that nonetheless sought te f111 the gap in the ‘tale of the 


Empire's dying throes told with masterly clarity by Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar upto 1772'. 54 What Spear's work unfolds 
itself into - is actually a study of the city of Delhi 
the adjoining territory 1761-1857, and is divided into 
three sections, the first dealing with the ‘emergence of 
the kingdom of Delhi until the British conquest in 1803, 
‘based largely on seconda 


y authorities’, the object being 
‘to analyse and cc 


ordinate already available material’ the 
kingdom, its resources, its degree of independence etc. are 
traced thus from the time when Afghans and Marathas ‘swept 
over the empire’ to the times it became a completely British 


Percival Spear, Twilight of the Mughals. 1951, reprint, 
Aacording to Percival Spear the gap snediauad of the fate 
of citizens of Delhi, Jadunath Berke having concentrated 
more upon the fortunes of ‘picturesque personalities’ 
having found them ‘more attractive than ane citizens of 
Delhi’. A study of the volumes of Fail. “pam By iste = Slee aa FF 
however, reflects the constant touch of ne , 
fall of the Mughal Empire’ with its people rather than 
concentrating, like Spear on ‘the Delhi ‘City and Territory‘ 
alone, which highlightens the glory of the British adminis- 
tration in the region by contrasting it with the anarchy 

in the gene area during the last decade of the Mughal 
rule’, 


city after the war of 1857.°> 


The second section deals with 
the study of kingdom of Delhi under British administration 
1803-87, and the third, with a number of topics (like the 
British life in Delhi, the Colebrooks case, the Fraser 


marder) ending with the Mutiny and its aftermath. 


As Spear found, the city of Delhi, infact had 
always held a fascination for West in general and Britain in 


particular, as the most renowned city of entire East from 


tinople to Canton; it was also the destination of 


ambassadors and adventurers seeking concessions, wealth and 
giery in the great days of the empire. ?° Fifty years after 
Panipat (1761), the power that had co: 
rapidly. In filling the pelitical ‘depression’ both the 


Afghans and the Marathas failed; the former had ‘war-like 


atrolied it, decayed 


vigour and the financial sinews of war but lacked pelitical 
cohesion’, the latter possessed ‘military skill‘ and 
‘political finesse’, but lacked the ‘necessary resources for 


such a spirit that we owe Franklin’ s Hig = 
Shah Aulum, and Daniell‘s engravings; ac J S 
Mances . there were English men in Akbar's s artillery 
service. 
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a continued effort’. Panipat revealed ‘political bankruptcy' 
of the former and ‘material poverty’ of the latter.’ Hence, 
| eventually the British were to be proved the residuary 


legatees of the unclaimed estate of Hindustan. 


The once splendid province of Delhi had suffered 
not only from the disintegration of the Mughal empire but 
also the rapacity, caused by impesition of power upon 
 pewer ~ Persians, Afghans, Marathas, French officers and 
European adventurers. All administration had vanished and all 
that was ‘left was the central authority at one end, collect- 
ing what it could, when it could and from whom it coulda’. ?® 
In the villages it was ceaseless diplomatic and sometimes 
physical warfare between the goverment agents and the village 


The Delhi territory hence 
99 


representatives, the Mugaddan 


provided one of those virgin tracts for Pax-Britannica for 
the 19th century British administrators, ‘to rule well, was 

to improve; to improve was to interfere’. In Spear’s assess~ 
ment, of the situation, the British were proved wrong in one 


assertion « they had thought that ‘In India village had 


7 percival Spear, 


*8ipig., pp.115-116. 


99 rpid., pp. 94-96. 


survived down the ages inspite of constant neglect by 
govermments - it had survived because of their constant 
=e. is reflected not only a specific English view 
point but is also a commentary on the nature of British 
administrative modernization, what Jadunath Sarkar called 
‘orderly and mechanical'*®*, tnat could not have added to 
the formation of a nation in India. 


neglect’ 


While there were some microscopic and scholarly 
studies, on branches of the falling Mughal tree during the 
historian's life-time by some of his outstanding pupils 


A.L. Srivastava, The 


(Lahore, 1944), and by others like Sheik 
ma Sultan (1936), Yusuf Husain, 

the Firat Nigen -— the Lite and 2imes of Nigae-yl-Mulk ~— Age 

ht. Bombay, 1936, K.K.Datta, Alivardi- ‘hia Times 

~ (Delhi, 1958) 


100 p14... pe 114. 


1015 N.Sarkar, Fali, IV. p. 343. 
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KK Datta, 


1965). V.S.Bhatnagar's | 


Natwar Singh, Mahara | Uva fe @ 

Some other works, though not dealing with the theme of fall 
of the Mughal empire in the entire scope and period as 
clarified by their titles, have nonetheless highlighted some 


of the significant causes of fall of the Mughals in recent 
researches and interpretations. A notable work in the direction 
is Satish Chandra, Parties and Politics at the Mugha) 
1707-1740 (1959). Historically covering the same period as 
is, the value of Satish Chandra's 


William Irvine, Late 
work lies not only in incorporating the fresh material on 
the subject that became available since thé publication of 


Irvine's work in 1922, notably the mass of Jaipur Akhbarat 
records in the Peghwa Daftar, the letters of Qutb-ul-Mulk 
also the work being a study of nobility as an institution 
and its significant role in downfall of the Mughal empire, 


oft, a etc., but 


ei Fee 


the position of various ethnic and religious factions in the 
nobility, basis of the rise and struggle of the parties at 

the court, its impact on rise of Marathas, Jats and other 
indiginous forces, on administration, their attitudes towards 
external foes like Nadir Shah, have all received due attention 
in the study of the periecd. The author closes his account at 


1740, for “the Mughal nobility ceasez to play a dominant role 
in shaping the politics of the country after the invasion of 
Nadir Shah", 102 


Satish Chandra has traced the evolution of the 
institutionalized form of Mughal nobility to the political 
and economic developments in West Asia under Islam and the 
pequiiar socio-economic condition of India that demanded ea 
strong political authority. The institution played ‘an 
extremely important role in the establishment, expansion and 
consolidation of the empire". By the time Aurangzeb came to 
the throne, ‘the successful working of the institution posed 
a number of economic and adainistrative problems’ , 2° to 
| which “m0 lasting solution could be found’. The crisis that 
assumed the form of an acute scarcity of Jagirs, had its 
origin in the agrarian and industrial failure to cope with 
the increasing requirements. On the administrative front the 
despotism of the Mughals would not allew the growth of a 
constitutional monarchy like that of England. The Mughal 
monarchs, hence, instead of symbolising stability,became the 
"focus of intrigue against their own wazirs’. It was in 
such a situation that nobles like the Satyids took steps for 
placing only such monarchs on throne who might be ‘amenable’ 


2O2satten ao) Alice rties | 
97-3740 Tie — ivers. ity, xT aoa, 


103s, 14., xvi. 


and leave the authority in the former's hands'. Such 
measures, however created jealousies and counter nobility 
factions. For the monarch, as was evident under Nazim-ul- 
Mulk‘s Wi t, ‘the only alternative to an all powerful 


wazir was the break-up ofthe empire',/°% 


Hence, to Satish Chandra, “It appears unhistorical 
to ascribe to Aurangzib's religious policy, a major responsi- 
aOe More so, 

- when the Jiziyah and other discriminatory practices ware 
given up within six years after the death of Aurangeib. In 
the decline and fall of the Mughals, ‘Individual failings and 


bility, for the downfall of the Mughal empire", 


faults of character also played their due role, but they have 
necessarily to be seen against the background of these deeper, 


more impersonal factors" .+°% 


(1556-1707), (Bombay, 1963), is a work on agrarian economy, 
administration and its social structure. This study of the 


material structure of the Mughal empire had its own inter- 
pretation as regards collapse of the Mughal empire. The 


1047,44., p. 259. 


1031534, p. 265. 
108 rpid, p. 268. 


author's survey of the peasantry and land, the village 


community, agricultural production, its trade, land revenue 
and the zamindars, reveme assignments and grants, material 
conditions of life of the peasantry, brings out that the 
Mughal empire had dug its own grave, on which Sadi's 
explanation of the fall of another great empire serves as an 
appropriate epitaph. 107 


The Mughal empire that spread ever a sub-continent 
and was held united by a highly centralized administration, 


ved its great success to its cavalry that remained invincible 


till the Marathas found the answer in another method of 


108 


warfare. There was a very close relation between the 


maintenance of Mughal cavalry, Me 


or assignment system. The latter made the former entirely 
deperdent on the will and absolute power of the emperor. 
Even for the management of his dagir. rate of land-reveme 
and methods of its assessment and collection, he carried out 


107 ‘The Emperors of Persia 
Who oppressed the lower classes; 
Gone is their glory and empire, 
Gone is their tyranny over the Peasant’ 


Irfan Habib, The A Wakian System of Mughal | india 


(1556-1707) 


Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1963, p.350, Sa'di quoted by 
irfan Habib. 
108 


ibid.,. Pe 297. 


directions of the Imperial goverment. The Imperial policy 
of ‘leaving the peasant only the barest minimum needed for 
subsistenge’ led to a contrast between the fabulous wealth 
of the rich and abject peverty of the common people, seldom 
found in Indian history. 109 At the sametime, there was ‘some 
contradiction between the interests of the Imperial admini- 
stration and the individual Jagirda 


of his conflict with imperial authorities. A jagirdar whose 
assignment was liable to be transferred any moment and who 
never held the same jagir for more than 3 or 4 years at the 
most, could never follow a far sighted policy. On the other 
hand his personal interests would sanction any act of | 
oppression that conferred an immediate benefit upon him, even 
4f it ruined the peasantry and so destroyed the revenue paying 
capacity of that area for all time. ?4° 
administration rarely led to punishment of 


The corruption in 


punishments for the er acts of oppression committed 

by jagixrdars were light. ?? 1 Hence the structural flaw of 
the system led to migration or flight so long as there was 
enough cultivable land or eventually to starvation and armed 


1091,14., pp. 319-320. 


410, 


111,,44., p. 297. 
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a * 
resistence. ia The present huge rural proletariat may not 


be entirely a heritage of the Mughal times, but the contimed 


oppression of peasantry the agrarian crisis destroyed 
the empire. 


113 


fall of the Mughal empire, as arising out of the creation 
of an unfavourable situation by nobility as an institution, 
inherent in the constitution to which passage of time and 


the long military involvement of Aurangzeb had greatly 
oa 214 


His Deccan involvement led not only to a great 
influx of the Deccanis (the Bijapuris, the Hyderabadis and 
the Marathas) into the Mughal aristocracy, for military and 
diplomatic pu 


high ranks, e affecting adversely the recruitment and 
115 


poses, they were also given extraordinarily 


promotion of older sections, “, such a stage of scarcity 


112;544., pp. 53, 329. 
13yp44., pp. 121, 350. 


ee p. 173. se dag eloquently of the depressed 

: nagade., The Marathas, practically 
insignificant a peneration earlier, now outmimbered the 
Rajputs. * 


a 


those whom man 


abs had been granted. The process eventually 
weakened the military strength of the empire, encouraged 
rebellions and carving of independent principalities by 
members of nobility. The nobility failed the Mughal empire 
in ‘its failure to change and adapt itself a new develop- 
ing situation’, and ‘Aurangzeb's attempt to give a new 
religious basis to the Empire may indicate that he felt 
that a change was called for; but the complete failure of 

ed that religious revivalism could be no 


this policy show 
substitute for a thoroughgoing overhaul of the Mughal 


administrative system and. political outlook". 116 
Waldemar Hansen, The (1972) is a 


study of the collapse of the Mughal empire limited in period 


as well as in scope. The ‘massive prose elephant’ to quote the 
author, of 860 pages, draws attention essentially by the 
tales of horror and intrigue, betryal revenge and nemsis with 
ample literary and historical illusions told in a masterly 


116s ia., pe 174. 
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style.*27 The work centres aroun¢ 


the last two of the 

‘Great Mughals’. Shah Jahan who had the famous throne created 
and Aurangzeb who proved its most determined aspirant. The 
war of succession among the sons of Shahjahan did not merely 
settle a family dispute over a crown, it was ‘perhaps the 
most decisive military engagement that had ever been fought 
and lost... the disaster presaged three hundred years of 
vital events : British conquest, the ultimate division of 
Pakistan and India... medieval Mogul splendor had ended and 
the so called of Akbar with its liberal coalition of 
Mosiem and Hindu, its fused nationalism in pelitiecs and art 
was gone for ever: Aurangzeb would see to that. 248 With the 


end of all possible rivals for throne, the only factor to 
threaten the stability of the usurped empire was the usurper 
himse1s. +29 Aurangzeb's rigid orthedoxy amounted to ‘a form 
of sucide,' specially in his dealings with the Jats, Satnamis, 


Sikhs, Rajputs and Marathas. 126 Driven by ‘an unquenchable 


117 as while Shahjahan is king Lear and something more, 
Aurangzeb puts Richard III in shade. Dara is the ‘doubt 
ridden Hamlet and Jahanara fills the role of Cordelia. 
Nurjahan in ‘Modern blunt idiom’ is ‘a scheming bitch‘ 
Mumtaz Mahal a ‘Juliet’ and a Monalisa combined, Raushanara 
‘a budding paseo and a ‘Vindictive Salome’. Waldemar 


Hansen, 2-Peacogk Throne, Ist Indian reprint, Motilal 
Banarsi Das, Dethi, 1991, pp.30,36-37, 195, 147, 445. 
*8rpid., p. 287. 

1197, 14.,p. 453. 


120 ; ay to +PPe 453..463. 
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aggression’, he broke down the two powerful dams of Deccan 

that had held back the mounting Maratha torrent of reaction. 
Also the Mughals under Aurangzeb had swallowe 
they could digest. Mughal tragedy ended where it began —- the 


fateful Deccan ~ knowledge of it was to come at the very 

121 The growth 
indus along with Sabga a shrub 
sacred to Muslims, was not really a botanical mockery ~ they 
422 with 
18th century ensued the period of the ‘The Great Anarchy' 


close of Aurangzeb's life, ‘too late for him‘, 
of sacred ZSulsi of the 


had found place together only on Aurangzeb's grave. 


India was exhausted and awaited a new conquerer. 


J.¥F. Richards, x. 


(Oxferd, 1975), is an attempt t® "fill in a peculiar regional 
gap in his (J.N.Sarkar's) narrative", +73 The work significantly 


gconda,Clarendon 


relied again and again on the ater pa toond ef that master 
historian Jadunath Sarkar... he set the narrative frame 
for the late Mughal period virtually single handed. 
Because I have been trying to f£11 in a peculiar regional 
gap in his narrative, I am most aware of his skilis. I 

am indebted in a similar mamer to M.Athar Ali, Irfan 
Habib and I.H.Qureshi whose monographs have tutored me in 
the intricasies of the Mughal administrative system. 
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adds a new dimension in explanation of fall of the Mughal 
empire, by reviewing it ‘from below' and in full awareness 
of the larger problems facing the empire. It brings out that 
at jeast in eastern Deccan the empire collapsed because of 
the failure of imperial management of affairs rather than 
due to any structural flaw of Mughal administration in 

124 The study includes, by way of background the 
Sultanate.of Gelconda, its agrarian system and is follewed 


itsel£. 


by chapters on political change and Imperial aggression in 
the Deecan, the procedure of conquest (1687-1688), the 
configuration of Imperial power, the regional aristocracy, 
fiseal organization, operation of the revemue system in 
Hyderabad (1690-1700), governorship of Prince Muhammad Kam 

cd trend in the years (1707-1713) 


Baksh, (1700-1707), the 4 
and Hyderabad under the last Mughal governor Mubariz Khan 
(1713-1724), a proto-dynastie figure. He reasserted ‘the 
‘long-standing role of the ruler of Hyderabad city as the 
focus of power within the region and severenance of nearly 
all meaningful administrative ties with the central administ- 
ration of the enpire'.?5 It was his legacy to the first 
Nigam Asaf Jah I, who but for a few formalities to centre, 


1247 544., pp. 306-311. 


125 yp 44., p. 264. 
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J.F.Richards concludes that ‘in the 17th 
century a realm of public order existed which was the 
responsibility of the state, not of private individuals or 
groups 1 126 The Mughal conquest removed the pivot of 
Goleonda's political system when it became an imperial 
provinee from a regional kingdom, ‘replacement of the 
deposed monarch could never fill this less' a7 More so 
when the Mughal emperor failed to cansolidate his conquest 
of the region. Resources of the empire and energies of the 
emperor and his most reliable administrators were diverted 
to ‘the larger goals of Aurangzeb in Deecan'??8 and ‘Mughal 
failure ( in Hyderabad, Bijapur and the two Karnatiks) was 
not a failure of the administrative system, but.a failure of 


e129 


its manageme Revenue of the territories of Bijapur and 


Golconda ‘should have added an additional 23% or $3 million 
rupees annually to the total income of the empire’. The 
emperor had ignored the task of successful absorption of 


the two conquered kingdoms 130 


Z.U.Malik, 


(Bombay, 1977) while commenting on decline and fall of the 
Mughal empire, has expressed the opinion. ‘The source of 

the decline of the Mughal Empire, therefore, clearly lay in 
the decadence of its military and civil institutions'!3!, to 
streas the personal failings of the emperors as the major 
cause, is overlooking the basic defects of the existing 
institutions, the role of the ruling class and the socio-~ 


ZU. Malik appears in full agreement 
with Satish Chandra, as regards the remedy, that could 
have been effective “What was really required was the rapid 
expansion of industry and trade, introduction of new 
technolaégy and removal of all barriers hindering that 
expansion" 133 and concludes with the remark, “failing in 
this direction was not of one individual - A king or noble, 


but almost of all classes that had been fastened to the 
4134 


chariot of the Im; 
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One could not single out political, religious, 
socio-economic or personality faetor as the sole cause of 
the collapse of the empire, Mughal emperer as the pivot of 
the empire, however, remained not a mere ‘personality factor' 
but got well merged with other factors too. Aurangzeb's 
religious policy was also ‘in defiance of the laws of 
econemies'* 29 136 
It can hardly be called ‘unhistoric’ in contributing directly 


. 4f not ‘an act of economic insanity’. 


or indifectly, in a significant way, te other major causes 

of the fall of the empire. The economic problems of the 

empire of Aurangzeb, which he bequeathed to posterity, were 
more _ than not the indirect results of his religious 
policy.* ” narangaeb' s quarter of a century’s campaign against 


When on Sth Har 667 arangsik "abolished the customs 

duty altegether in case of Mas lim traders, while on Hindu 
traders, it was retained at the old rate (5%) ‘apart from 
the political imeorality of favouring one creed above ali 
others, the direct sacrifice of public revere was very 
great s the real less to state greater still as the Hindus 
traders, had now a strong temptation to pass their goods 
off as the property of Muslims, in collusion with the 
latter: the danger was not unknown to Aurangzib, as this 
very ordinance warns the lecal sega to guard against 


136 


Anees Jahan Syed, Aurangzeb as untaknap-A 
syobachsdie pier yatind xxxii. Imposi fiyiah was’ an “act “of 
nomic insanity which pie considered a part of 
religion’. 
137) L.srivastava, "An Outline of the ooo Policy of the 
Mughal Government", Studies in Indian Histery, pp.383-386. 


29S 


the Marathas and the Shias of Deccan apart from the 

rebellions in the north, with the accompanying lawlessness 
deatroyed agriculture, industry and trade, so vividly 
recorded by Bhimsen, Mannuci, F.Martin and others, and 
drained the econemy in a most durable manner. Even when 
Aurangszib 's religious policy with its discriminatory measures 
was ‘abandoned within half a dozen years after his death‘, 
at had already alienated majority of the subjects of the 
empire and sucked the economy dry. In retrieving the situation 
his successors met with as much success as they did in other 


directions. 


In those days, India was not iike England on way 
to a constitutional monarchy, ‘social forces’ in the direct- 
ion being ‘far too weak’.If it is accepted that ‘the only 
siternntive to an all powerful wazir was the break of the 
empire'?3®, i was because the deeper and impersonal factors , 
including the agrarian and the administrative crisis rested 
largely with the personal factor — the man at the helm of 
affairs ~ to impel, devise, contract, adapt and improve or 


138s.tish Chandra, Part 
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let the matters deviate or drift. 139 Had there been strong 
and capable rulers, a faetion controlling the Mughal emperor 
or the Mughal emperor intruging with another may not have 
been a regular feature of the period after 1707. ‘All classes' 
were no doubt ‘fastened to the chariot of the Imperial order’ 14° 
the direction, in those days, however, rested with the 
charioteer, more than anyone else. 


in the midst of it all, the estimate of 
Jadunath Sarkar's work on the fall of the Mughals, made 
nearly 25 years back, still holds goed. It remains a unique 
work of its kind.’*? He had not only carried the ‘narrative’ 
of Irvine to 1803 but had also acquired the ‘position’ to 


philosophise on ‘ascertained and unassailable facts'. The 


13% .ghal India had not been sealed against the west, specially 
since the middle of the i7th century there had been consi- 

Gerablie conomercial exchange between India and England and 
the choice of what to import, rested with our ruling 
@lasses. “None cared for European knowledge, no printing 
press, not even the cheapest and mnallest lithographic 
stone was installed by the Mughal Emperors or the Peshwas. 
They imperted only what catered to ‘their lumry and vice", 

3.N Sarkar, Fall. IV, De 345. 


140, uy Malik, 


prea of fall of ‘the Mughal a gly ects the a use 
of Persian, Marathi, English, French, Hindi and Sanskrit 
sources and his knowledge of India during this peried was 
probably unequalied among scholars". 


social and economic history, to which he could only make 
valuable *‘cxcursions'; he had but to leave to his ‘more 
fortunate successor in the next half century’ to weave in 

the narration ~ with immense mass of sources dug and edited 
for him. There has been, no doubt, a good miumber of fine 
spinners, another master-weaver is yet to be. For the entire 
period of fall of the Mughal empire, it is none but Jadunath 
romes Closest to the description: “A giant 


Sarkar alone who 


standing on a mountain top in isolated grandeur while entire 


races, kingdoms and centuries pass in view before his eyes 


and his reader shares this majestic survey under his 
guidance". 
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A historiographic review of the administrative 
system of the Mughals is of more than a 


demic interest. 
Apart from being the pivet of the stability of the Empire 
in its palmy days, it served as a model for the various 


Emperors. In many ways it formed the substructure of the 


nistrative edifice. Its impact can be 
seen in some of the administrative practices prevalent in 


mporary India.’ Naturally, ‘iucicl administration 


2 Administration, — edition, M.C,Sarkar & 
. 2, PP 2 «  Svwen a staunch champion of 
} oxy like vaji. at. first copied it in Maharashtra 
and it was only later in life that he made a deliberate 
attempt to give a Hindu colour to his administrative machinery 
by substituting Sanskrit titles for Persian ones at his court 
bee e when in the aes 18th eentury a band of English merchants 
and clerks were unexpectediy called upen to govern a strange 
land and an alien race, they very naturally took over the 
‘Mughal system than prevailing among the people... the 
administration(under the British) has again and again departed 
from its Mughal original... but the new has been built upen 
the old, our present has its roots in our past". 
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as a subject of study has drawn considerable attention of 
historians. However, the nature of work done on the subject 
is specialised and limited in scope and chronology. 2 


24.e, William Irvine, 


reprint Eurasia Publishi y House, 
oes Ag ene + a, 4 & aS M2 St 7. 


Pant, 


Ene | AZDSSes 9} 
19563; Ibn Hasan, The Central ‘St ructure of uGhal_ Empire. 
india, Aligarh, 1941; P,. Saraa. 
neial Government rhe My By gprs Allahabad, 
Abdul Asi, he Serenity } Treas ‘ Indiar 


cn nag, 1942, reprint, Tdarah-1-1¢ niyat-t Deli, mar, 138, 
Agi sabdari Syatem and the Muchs my, 1946, 
ndian 


Publicity Society, Calcutta, 19513 irfan Yiabib, : 
f Mughal india (i556~1707), Asia Publishing sc, 
Bombay; i363 r 3. P.Sangar, “Cri RG ORG SUN sOMeRe 22 Mughal 
india. Sterling heaping ap clea Delhi, bsg us Noman A nad 
Siddiqi, Land Re rere £ L he 7 
(17071750) + Asia Puk ishing § <r ‘ xiew ‘York, "id" 70s B.S. 
Jain, AOS ake 2h) w¢ vests '3“¢Th 2 t i SF 9 
Metropolitan, Delhi, i370. 


iF ia et 


Jadunath Sarkar was the first in the field so 
far as the ‘study of the mansion and not merely deseribing 


its bricks‘ goes. 3 His pionsering monograph M 


Btration grew out of his 12 lecture 
Patna University in the years 1920-21. Though not as 


momimental as his works on Aurangsib, Shivaji or fall of the 
Mughal empire, it was the first of its kind as a comprehensive 
study despite the limitations the historian imposed on himself 
on the topics of organization of the army and land reveme. 

In the subsequent editions it had been ‘mimitely corrected, 
considerably rewritten and amplified with four new chapters: 


dia (1919) and editorial work of 


33 .H.Qureshi's assertion (The / 
Empire, p.20) that 3.N.Sarkar's 3 | 


sAnioletraties erganization ... it describes as if it were, 

bricks, rather than the building’ after a study of the work 

is not justified. More than anything else it brings forth 

the logic and spirit of administration under the Mughals, 
 @ven if one may iike to interpret it differently. 


Mugha. igtvation, 4th edition, Calcutta, 
1952. Preface, ; roar new chapters added were on 
Aurangzib's Revenue Rules, official correspondence of the 
Mughal enpire, Military Department and City Adainisttation: 
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kbari, Vols. It & III of the Bibliothega Indica 
Series (1948-1950) also contributed to the subject 
substantially.” 


The Mughal Administration presented basically a 
‘combination of Indian and extra Indian elements; or more 
correctly it was the Perso-Arabic syatem in Indian setting’? 
The Quranic law recognized the sovereign as conmander of 
the true believers and responsible to the general body 
( Jamait ) of the Muslims, There was no constitutional 
machinery to check his powers, though in practice he could 
be easteninea by the fear of the Muslim soldiery or the 
fear of incurring social odium. iong he was not deposed 
by a successful rebellion or by the verdict of the Quranic 
law, issued by the Ulema, his power was supreme as the head 
of the Church and the State alike. His ministers, incharge 
of different central departments, at best could influence 


his policy by ‘arts of gentle persuation and veiled warning’! 


$ 


See J.N.Sarkar, a Une. ACG ee gg a hed FP) 2nd ed.» M.C,Sarkar 
Be JIZIS » Caleutta, 192 t Dede 


Szig:, p. 5. 


Teor pr baroetaer on Central Government, J.N.Sarkar‘s Mughal 


pp. 16-54. 
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A ‘centralised despotism’, it was essentially a ‘military 
state’. The administrative system in the Mughal Provinces 
was ‘an exact miniature of the central goverment’ .® The 
villages and small towns of the empire enjoyed, ‘parochial 
self government rather than local autonomy’ in absence of 
the essentials of political freedom and power of self- 
taxation. ” In the ‘most traditional and conservative branch 
of goverment activity in India’ —~ land revere administrat- 
ion, the Mughals ‘retained the Hindu revenue system intact' 
as regards procedure but applied to it the ‘theory of the 
Canon Law of tslan'.*° the administration of law and justice 
was based on the practices of older Islamic States outside 
India and here the Mughal Government the ‘weakest and least 


capable of improvement and expansion with time’? 


A notable feature as regards the Mughal nobility 
‘escheat’ of property lands held on service tenure as well as 
their personal property was perhaps based on ‘the Quranic law 


sss of private property, superimposed upon an 


Ibid., p. 153. 


Older alien institution, namely the « 


ownership of 


all property among a nomadic tribe’, It was practised to 
settle the noble’s accounts with the government, who under 
the system received advance of money ( Mugaidat ) and 
materials ( ajnag ) and the accounts were hardly ever 
settled in the life-time of a noble.?? 


‘Provisional’ or Pendentelike and it was ‘unhistoric to 


The escheat was 


suppose that these escheats were originally due to a wicked 
desire of the autocratic sovereign to seize his subjects’ 
rightful property when they were no longer alive to defend 


it'.+4 


Its practical effect however, was ‘most harmful‘ it 


army. He received advance of money and materials or other 
payment on eccount from the Public Treasury and his 
business was to achieye fresh gains for the state by 
employing these means, and in the end, he was to be rewarded 
by his grateful employer with a share of the profits. 
Therefore, all his acquisitions were legally bound to 
revert to the State... military accounts, especially in an 
age when wars were frequent... took many years to be 
written wp and audited... again the exact salary earned by 
a general could be ascertained only after he had brought 
his contigent to the muster’. 


14r,44., p. 155. 
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not only led to ‘material waste and moral degeneration 

of the highest class in society’, the political effect 

was even more disasterous. ‘It prevented India from having 
one of the strongest safeguards of public liberty and 
checks on royal autocracy, namely an independent hereditary 
peerage whose position and wealth did not depend on the 
king's favour in every generation... it made the Mughal 
nobility a selfish band, prompt in deserting to the 

winning side in every war of succession er foreign invasion, 
because they knew that their lands and even personal property 
were not legally assured to them, but depended solely on the 


pleasure of the king de-facto’. 


The Mughal state declined more often than not, 
any of the ‘socialistic’ functions associated with a state 
presently. - What was worse, the Mughal emperor being the 
“head of both Church and State to his Muslim subjects only, 
with the exception of Akbar discharged the ‘socialistic’ 
functions for the Muslim subjects, whereas towards the non- 
Muslim subjects the ‘policy of individualistic minimum of 


17 


interference’ was followed. Encouragement of art, 


15 


JN.Sarkar, om, ON, Ppe 155-157. . 


16r44., p. 4. The support of public education was not a duty 


of the State —- indeed it was recognised as a national duty 
even in England as late as 1870. 


17 rp ia. 


literature and education was hence a ‘purely personal 
matter with the king’, the vast majority of non-Muslim 


subjects was outside the pale of state charity. *® 


In the summing up, the legacy of the Mughal 
Goverment, the empire at its greatest, governed more 
area of the country than ever done under any earlier 
empire in the country. ad it provided political unity 
for nearly two hundred years (1556-1748) and gave ‘oneness 
of official language, administrative system and also a 
popular lingua franes 
priests and the stationary village folk’. Other contribut- 


for all classes except the Hindu 


ions of the rule, which were already started by the preceding 
Muhammadan dynasties, were the continuation of contact with 
the outside world, that had been lost after the decline of 


India as in medieval © a a edneation was a branch of 
religion and the educational expenditure of the State was 
defrayed out of the Alms —_— and through the hands of the 


imperial Almoner ( Sadar : 
fea was outside ¢ 1 pal ’ 

farman of the earlier part of Aurangzib's reign illustrates 
. | ote SE Ss {~Abmacdi is 258). He instructs the 
of Gujrat that every year teachers should be 
appo nted at the cost of the state and stipends paid to 
the students according to the recanumendation of the S$ 
or the province... the money was to be paid out of 
public treasury. The grant was very small, as we read of 
only three maulayis being appointed, one at Ahmadabad, 
one at Patan and a third at Surat and only 45 students 
enjoying the subsistence allowance. 


ar ) the vast non-Muslim 


19tpid., p. 228. 
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Buddhism in India. 7° internal peace and stability also led 
to the ‘improvement of civilization in general‘ a3 revival 
of monothiam in Hinduism and the example of Islamic society 


acted as a solvent on Hindu prejudices. 22 


Another out- 
standing gift was that of historical literature, improvements 
in the art of war, which the Mughals had borrowed from Europe 


through Turkey and to some extent through Persia. 23 


From the political and administrative stability 
of two centuries of Mughal goverrment, the Islamic influence 
on the upper classes of Hindus in many social spheres like 
etiquette, dress, food and literature became deeper still, 
though the masses in the villages remained practically 


unaffected by it. 24 In the domain of architecture, the 


nistration, p. 230. Though the 

: ontier, ‘the stream of population 
and trade fiowed peacefully into India from Bukhara and 
Samarqand, Balkh and Khurasan, Khwarzim and Persia, 
because Afghanistan belonged to the ruler of Delhi, till 
near the end of the Mughal empire. 


nC | Lr OUCh Cie ACCS, Pp. 42~43. ‘Gifts of 
the Muslim Age to in erred to also by J- N.Sarkar 
in Re prose sega and Failures of Mughal Rule’, Mughal 


22 


J N.Sarkar, 232. 


23sh44., pp.229-230, 243. 


247p1G., p. 233. 


Mughals further improved and evolved the Muslim contribut~ 
ions ~ the semi circular radiating arch, the vaulted dome 
and the geometrically laid out gardens.” 
most outstanding contribution of the Mughals was the Indo- 
Saracen School of Painting. This School still holds the 


In fine arts, the 


field under the name of ‘Mughal Painting’, theso called 
Rajput School is only the Mughal or Indo-Saracen style with 
Hindu mythological or epic subjects. 


Hence, ‘Muslim rule in general and the Mughal 
empire in particular achieved many things great and 
i However, by the 18th century, the 
Mughal civilization was like a ‘spent bullet’, fall of the 
empire with or without Nadir Shah or Ahmad Shah Abdali's 


for medieval India‘. 


| | 27 
invasions, was ‘only a question ef time’. If on the one 
ang, with lapse of time 


hand, the degeneration of 


h t Jigenous Hindu painting of which traditions 
still lingered amidst neglect and poverty. The result of 
the fusion was that the Chinese characteristics were 
rapidly dropped and a purely Indian appearance was given 
to paintings marked by undeniable fereign technique. Thus, 
in painting there was a true revival of the highest genius 
was displayed by the artists in this field in the Mughal 
age. 


275 oN.Sarkar, 4h ie 


on the Indian soil was complete, the ‘natural growth’ of 
Hindus e3 = 


cept during Akbar‘s reign was also checked. 
Moveover, the Mughal monarchy like other oriental monarchies 
‘depended on the personality of the sovereign and of the 
ruling minority. The progressive deterioration in the ruling 
families could not be checked by infusion of new blood 
‘either from among mass of the lecal people or from the 
thinned stream of foreign immigrants‘ _ The fatal defect of 
the Mughal rule, despite its glories was its failure ‘to 


build a nation or a homogeneous state’, its failure to follew 


‘the first principle of political science’ that ‘there cannot 
be a great en 


2 without a great people’, the mass of the 


people remained ‘human sheep'?° as was to be proved 


when they 
confronted the ‘handful of Britishers‘ who had the ‘enormous 
reservoir of the British democracy with all its collective 
talent and resources’. Islam has ‘all the strength and 
weakness of a strictly dogmatic creed’, in all lands it led 

its followers ‘to succeed upto a certain point‘, while 

progress is the ‘law of the living world’. The British conquest 
of the Mughal empire was ‘an illustration of progressive 


races replacing the conservative ones’. ae 


29 pid. e@ De 243. 
30p 1d., pp. 243. 


stip i4., Pe 244. 
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It was nearly thirty years after Sarkar that 
another comprehensive work on the subject appeared. Sri 
Ram Sharma, | pn (1951) 
aimed at presenting a systematic study of the Mughal 
administration ‘during the sixteenth and seventeenth 


centuries' (1526-1707). The author owed in more than one 
32 


respect to his predecessor on the subject. ~ The Mughal State 
was a theocracy, in a very limited sense, for there was no 
independent religious head. 33 If Babur, Humanyun and 
turangzsib were ‘inspired by the current notions of Muslim 
law’, Akbar, Jahangir and to a lesser extent Shahjahan 
formulated or follewed politices otherwise.°* The Mughal 
government was then ‘a despetiam but of a peculiar brand... 
The Mughal rulers made few laws of their own and did not 


Sri Ram Soe Mughal Geyerpment and Administra aa on, Hind 


thankful to the doyen of Indian historians Dr. Fe N. Sarkar, 
fox his unfailing assistance. He placed his unrivalled 
colleetion of books and MSS on Mughal India at my disposal 
whenever I asked for such assistance. He was generous 
enough to allow me access to his notes and some of his then 
unpublished material occasionally. But for his help my 
studies would not have borne much fruit". 


“Islam yeseraseen | Pope inf le in h nterpretation 
of law. The : a aaa & Se ee Gee ae a Gel 
Archbishep. » King had no higher right to interpret. Islan 
than the meanest of his subjects". 


*4rp4g., pp. 18-20. 
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Glaim to do so’. A prominent feature of the Hadis that laid 
the right of the faithful to elect their own rulers, but 
left ‘eleetion vaguely in the air', was that ‘no muslim 
ruler could even claim that he held authority in his dominion 
by law... successful rebellion created a title at law as 
valid as that it replaced, a disintegrating principle that 
lea to dire results.?” Though Akbar’s manifold military 
reforms and the fact of Hindu armies being inferior in 
organization, contributed to its success in its time and 
place in India ‘even the original organization of the Mughal 
army was defective’, °® Although it became customary to speak 
of the Mughal ‘nobles’, they were nobles if the present 

day Indian administrative service officers under different 


categories could be galled nobles.?’ 


Mughal administration of justice presented ‘a 
rather complicated picture’, follaewing the law of Islamic 


jurisprudence ‘crime was not considered a social offence’ .°® 


351514., ps 24. “Henge there was no accepted law of succession 
eos @VOry ruler'’s authority was personal, and valid only 
as long as he could enforce it". 


36rhid., p. 25. 


37 yp 44., Pe 113. 


"Teta. pp. 208, 221. *Crime was therefore a private affair ~ a 
thing between the offender, his God, his ruler or the 
injured party... Murder was an affair between the relatives 
of the murdered man and the murderer... rightful heir of 
the deceaged could kill the surderer himself even without 
a trial... blood money was sometimes demanded and paid". 
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Whenever, the emperors were apprised of any misconduct, 

even of their own public servants, they exerted to deal 
appropriately with the offenders, access to them, however 
was not always easy. +9 In the religious offences were 
included marriages between Muslims and Hindus, heresy, 
apostasy blasphemy. During the later part of Aurangzeb's 
reign, listening to music and mamfacture of toys represent~ 
ing animate beings, were also 


added to the above category. 
Hindus under Aurangzeb could be punished also for ‘dressing 
decently and riding good horses'. The law provided the 


‘Hindus and the Shias no protection against blasphemy‘. 


Akbar treaded new paths in administration and 


the system devised by him, was successful for about 156 
years.** Aurangzeb withdrew many of the administrative 
ehecks and his multiple governorships, combining of various 


offices originally intended to be mutually exclusive, 


bid., pe 209. “Even with Jahangir's golden Chain of 
Justice, which incidentally, could have afforded relief, 
if any - to the injured persons only in the capital, where 
the golden chain was installed". 


40 


S.R. Sharma, “Sead bx 7 a VS wit AEM me 27 on Ber a ." ie 

‘Blasphemy couldn take two forms, ral lttén, and both, 
when proved, were severely punished. Hindus and Shias were 
usually held guilty of this offence, though very often it 
was provoked by similarly offensive language used towards 
their own religious beliefs’. 


“11544., pp. 237-247. 
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cessation of imperial tours in the empire during the latter 
half of the reign, and the provincial governors ‘playing 
the emperor in miniature’, all combined with other factors 
leading to the disintegration of the empire, that had been 
a reality for more than a century and a half. Mughal 
administrative institutions and practices continued and some 


still linger on. The administrative legacy of the Mughals, 
| 42 | 


was besides, the legacy of the age tec. 


I.H.Qureshi's, 


anion volume’ to his earlier 


wire is ‘intended to be a com 
work: The Administration of the Sultanate of Dalhi (1942) 


] 


and has indeed the author's known characteristics, i.e. his 


“strongly communal approach"and his treatment of “the Delhi 


Sultanate as a welfare state," the Muslim con 


munity in 
medieval India as a nation" and “his belief that the Muslims 
in medieval India more than satisfied modern ideas of 

43 are the impressions 


tolerance, benevolence and efficiency", 


not superfluous when it sought to ‘bring out the logical 


co-relation among different institutions’ to present a 
comprehensive picture of the administration and to discuss 
‘a number of controversial problems 14 Yet the work is 
conspicuous by the effort to defend ortho 


< Islaa in the 
field of administration. In the author's statement that 
‘Islaa takes a comprehensive view of life and does not 


separate politics from religion‘ = the word administration 
- gould well replace the word polities and is evident in the 


| ' integrated picture’ of Mughal administration G@rawn. His 


inferences are evidently coloured to praise everything 


46 


..¥ Sebiicnticas, lana, a Peete, 
Simig., p. 22. 


6744 e, p-6. “Because of his (Akbar's) policies, hetrodox 
sell elements of the pepulation gained ar 
mndancy fer which the Muslims had to pay a stupendou 

venality. All the waywardness that he had shown in his 
youth, now concentrated itself in his religious beliefs 
and his own views were so confuses and contradictory that 
they do little credit him. The public and political 
results of these views were destructive in the extreme. 
In other fields the reign was remarkable because, through 
the prosperity that good administration brought in its 
wake, rapid strides were made in the field of culture". 
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The emperor ‘legally locked upon as Caliph as well’, could 
however, ally himself with the non-muslim majority, and 
‘escape retribution’ for ‘cold shouldering the Islamic law’. 
At the sametime the Mughal emperor was the ‘Paternal figure’ 
whose duty it — to ‘safeguard the weak and to avenge the 
persecuted’ Ril No wonder a group of Hindus would not touch 
food or go about their daily work without seeing the emperor 
‘at the Jharokha Darghan’ and that the fashion of ‘painting 


Mughal rule in lurid colours started much later... and the 


Hindu masses were affected by the propaganda of virulent 
Hindu com 148 me imposition of Jigiyah 
which ‘took away from the peor man the full value of one 


Feod as the price of religious indulgence '*?, was 


hal organizations‘. 


475 HJ Qureshi, 222 DoF 


PP. 248-249. 


"tbid., Pp. 249-250. The author, however also records (p.9 
roductery'), ‘The ambitious Shivaji, the son of a 
trusted parce ef the Bijapur court, found brigandage and 
rebellion more profitable than service of the chp This 
was the beginning of the avalanche that destroyed the 

Mughal Empire‘. 


49 cee J.N.Sarkar’s Histe >f -AUranceiD, Vol.IIX, pp. 176-177, 
180. The rates of tavetion were fixed at 12,24 and 46 

ALL noms & year on Rs.3 1/3, Rs .6 2/3 and Rs.1i3 1/3... It 

could never be less than Rs.35 on aman, which was the 

money value of nine maunds of wheat flour at the average 

market price at the end of the 16th century (Ain, 63)... 

aia even from a province like Presi 4s with a large 

: mmadan population (Mirat-~: madi, 314), it meant a 

ares income ‘of $ lakhs of oe a year. 


sxccording to I.H.Qureshi, ‘A political measure’ and 
‘insignificant’ as a source of income.’ The Mughals had 
not only tradition of financial administration, ‘the 
best organised branch of the Mughal government was ‘its 


nistration', the brilliance of the empire was 


ment of the peasant.>* 


agrarian adr 
built on the happiness and conte 
The Mughal 
sation of justice. The Mughals besides established ‘a high 
standard of ‘religious tolerance’. Akbar’s 


ministration was no less renowned for its dispen- 


however led ’ the eclipse of Islam’ and the weakening of 
its hold upon the polity’. The empire was a ‘culture 
state'.°* rt rested on ‘benevolence, justice and goed 
goverment’, it fell because of ‘the intrinscic weakness 
of its military machine and organization’. The Mughals had 
a ‘progressive outlook’, but ‘failed to adapt their methods 


to new situations'.°* 


"Ibid., pp. 139-255. 
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The latest on the subject as a general study, 
ment (1970), gathers fruits of 


researches ‘in the field by various scholars.’* It has a value 


all its own of weaving it into an integrated study while 
final verdict in histery, according to the author is ‘after 


all, only a fallacy'.?” 


The work however, does not confine 
itself merely to present a co-ordinated account of other 
works on the subject, the author's contribution - his 
observations, agreement or difference of opinion with the 
other contributors in the field, based on study of ‘original 
source material’ amply distinguishes it a work of mere 


compilation. 


Hence while the monarchical government of the 
Mughals that was properly srcuiises during the half a 
century reign of Akbar, too failed to evolve a law of 
succession therefore, the bane of unnecessary bloodshed, 
the incidents of 1658, are better described as ‘The Great 
Rebellion‘: rather than ‘War of Succession’ for Aurangzeb's 
accession was an ‘act of usurpation and not a succession to 


a vacant throne’.” The Mughal emperors exerted themselves 


. sntroeduction, xivexv. 


for proper administration of justice all over the empire 

but they could not introduce any reform in Law, either by 
way of codifying it to make it more definite or by way of 
its application. The Fs 


atawa-i-Alamgiri considered as the 
code of Aurangzib, being merely a comilation based on the 
Quran and the most favoured Hadig.?! ‘The State could not 
introduce any substantial reform to recognize murder as an 
offence for which state could take action at its own 
initiative to protect those who had ‘not the means of seeking 
redress’, perhaps because ‘the domination of the Ulema and 
the dictates of their own conscience as Muslims’ the Mughal 
emperors had to accept the Islamic traditions of Arabia. © 
As regards the fiseal and reveme administration, ‘the entire 
set up was geared to protect the interests of the Emperor 
rather than the of the masses that provided for his 
luxury'.°? The Indian cultivator, after he paid in shape of 
reveme and other rural dues was left with ‘just enough to 
subsist’ Siaed The mainstay of the administration, the Mughal 
nobility was ‘not permitted to take roots in the soil’, no 
wonder their main interest remained one of ‘self aggrandise- 
ment, promotion and acquisition of means of ease and comfort’ 


57 4g., Pe XV. 
38y NN Day, the My 
39m 44., Xe 
607,14. 


Introduction, xv. 
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and they could develop loyalty neither to the nor to 


the country.°* 


In the final assessment, however, one could 
neither overlook the age to which the Mughals belonged, 
nor the ‘blessings’ of political unity and stability, the 
‘prosperty’ irrespective of general perverty of masses. 
There was ‘an overall’ progress in the field of cultural 
too, specimens of literature, painting, architecture and 
music patronised by Mughal kings and nobility have survived 


to form major legacy of the Mughal rule. °* 


Jadunath Sarkar‘s pioneering work on Mughal 
administration ran into four editions and remained the sole 
odel of condensation without | 


work of kind till 1951. The ‘rz 
the sacrifice of elarity'©3, has in recent years led to 
mixed reaction from some of the writers and scholars on the 


subject. Honest differences of opinions apart, °4 many of the 


Slinig., xiii. 
62,,. N.Day, T 


$3; R.camingo, “Jadunath Sarkar As a Historian", Life and 
1 Gow Vaal * e De 63. 


: Gove: Lmenty: introduction, xvi. 


64 


e.g. as against J.N.Sarkar's use ofthe word ‘theocracy'‘ 
some scholars (I.H.Qureshi; Administration of the 
Sultanate of Delhi, pp.42-44) prefer to call the Mughal 
Goverment *theocentric’ with the exception of Akbar‘ s 
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Gbservations appear unwarranted after a close study of the 
historian’ s Mughal Administration and allied works on the 
subject, for example B.R,Grover's, ‘Sarkar and Moreland on 
Mughal Land Reverme Administration’ is hardly justified as a 
comparative study by ‘an Indian professional historian and 
an English Civil servant developed into a historian’, when 
Jadunath Sarkar had clarified that in his chapters on land 
revenue, he confined himself, only to supply additional 
information from manuscripts unknown to Moreland, the rest 


having been covered by the British historian. °* 


Hence if 
*Sarkar's translation and published commentaries (commentaries 
are not Sarkar's) on the farmans have been accepted by the 

later scholars without any further screening of the problem®® 


the responsibility of it rests with the latter. Similarly 


655 oN. Sarkar, a Seca tal BSD 4th ed., 1952, Pe Ze 


“Modern European celuera meee studied only two departments 
of the Mughal administration in detail, namely the land 
revemme and the army. Much information on these two subjects 
is available in English. I shall therefore, deai with the 
army department briefly in this book, and as for the land- 
reverme confine myself to supplying additional information 
from manuscripts to my predecessors", 


66... R.Grover, “Sarkar and Moreland on oe Land never 


Administration", ed. M.Hasan, 
pe 275. 
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I.H.-Qureshi’s charges regarding the scope of Jadunath 


Sarkar‘'s Mughal n and his comment on the 


historian's knowledge of Persian at best reflect assertion 
and boldness respectively.°’ These can perhaps be best 
dealt the way Gibbon vindicated some of the passages of 
his work.°® The historian is not there to it, if at 
all he would have cared to do so. I.H.Qureshi while making 
the statement that Sir Jadunath “was handicapped by his 
lack of knowledge of Persian" and that “he relied mostly 
on translations or the renderings of his munshis" does not 


appear to have been aware of the historian's outstanding 


°7i.e, I.H.Qureshi's view The Administration of the Mu 
Empire, p. 20 that “it describes as if were, br 
rather than the building" is hardly rca pemagag after a 
study of J.N.Sarkar's Mugt inistre: x | 
anything else it underlines the natare and spirit of the 
administration though the ‘deseription of the building' 
is quite different from the one narrated by I.H.Qureshi. 


68506 N.K.Sinha's, "J.N.Sarkar Re-Read", Bengal 


t, Vol. II, July-Dec., 1973, Part Il, Seria: 
F )  » 286-287. 
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contribution in the particular respect.° > similarly 


Wahed Husgain’s charge as regards Jadunath Sarkar's descrip~ 
4y,/0 


remains ‘reckless' in the absence of 


p-58,0.5.Sardeaai. “Sadunath Fh As pice Lite 
and Lette Nee etan MAADAEY. hornet "Historian Jadunat an Sasi wl 


ase ie Present, ppc ag fn fone dod i, Ses ria 
No.169,pp.118-126. ‘*§ ais research in Mughal history is 
not pessible without consulting the original sources which 
are mostly in Persian,Jadunath Sarkar was aware of this 
position, He learnt Persian with the help of a Munsgh 
to keep it up he used to copy down the texts... his toile 
ection of Persian onli possesses qudte a few copies in his 
JH. Sarkar a ad into English many Persian mamiscripts 
letters ~ almost all important ones that he came across 


ndensec English ccauataie 
| 2: name fa_Bheo appeared in June 

1934 Pies "of 1 rhe india sterical _Ouz viy.His transiat- 

ion of Ahyailei-N: Tea Munghi Biharilal was 

ai porseant re Pinnig-areitpretats 7.N.Sarkar 


"for 1921-22.le alse 

p of Rad Chatramaen int 

if faci eicshaval . appeared in the “‘dasaes of lodern 

ew between February : ember 1907. In the Jamiary 
sue of the s ‘fox vial earlier, he published a translat- 

ion of acue letters of E Shiva bird Prien nib. Hist 


his own evidence to contradict the historian's well 
documented deseription. P.Saran‘s complaint is that “The | 
spirit underlying the work of Sir Jadunath (on Mughal 
Aéministration') betrays an unfortunate lack of sympathetic 
appreciation of the relative values of the medieval political 
institutions and environment in which they grew. Consequently 
the conclusions that have been drawn appear to be unfair and 
| present an undeservedly dismal picture of the effects of the 


Mughal administration". + 


Apart from the fact of limited 
scope of P.Saran's work that does not extend beyond 1658 
and misses a significant phase of Mughal Administration 
(1658-1748) as regards its total impact, attention may also 


account of the gifts of the 
72 


be drawn to Jadunath Sarkar's 


Muslim rule in general and of the Mughals in particular. 


When it came to discussing the eventual failure of "Muslim 
rule in general, and the Mughal empire in particular (that) 


achieved many things great and good for medieval india", @ 


(1526-1658), 


Tp 2saran, Provincia] > 
Allahabad, 941, Introd: 


725 .N.Sarkar, India Throwgh the Ages. pp.40-52, to which the 
historian refers in the context ° 
Achievements and Failure", Mughal A 228. 


735 No Sarkar, 
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the historian in the objectivity ef judgement, did not 

mince words or soft paddle them. Seme other unfair 
observations by the same author on the works of other 
historians including Jadunath Sarkar, on Mughal Administration 
have naturally not escaped unchallenged by an eminent 


historian of medieval India. "4 


In the final analysis the value of Jadunath's 
pioneering work whether as "an excellent work on Mughal 
Administration which notwithstanding its brevity, still 
remains the standard work of reference on the subject "4, or 


Thee A.l. Srivastava, "A Review Article", Studi« 
History. Agra, 1974, Pp. 387~393. *The imp Pad | 
author's style (P.Saran's), his Wi caparative | tone ‘aaa one 
cannot help adding ~- his vilification of elder historians 
left a bad taste on the aknd... overshadowing the merit of 
the book and also some of its other serious imperfections 
ese A vein of egotian and contempt for previous writers 
suns through the entire book and mars its value. A few 
examples of the attempt made to run down scholars of 
repute may be given here. V.Snith's views are described as 
‘thoroughly unsound and misleading’ and those of Pant as 
‘thoroughly absured and unscientific’. *. Ishwari Prasad had 
made ‘confusion worse. confoun and we have Qanungo's 
‘absurd suggestion’. In finding fault with J.N.Sarkar's 
ee ee ee aie ee de oe 
an average man. P. Saran Ba) “As regards the high moral 
qualities expects , Kotwal ) which a3 e the de x 
of Sir Jadunath, being as he says pos bie or y ‘for a 
perfect man". 


3 yagaish Narayan Sarkar, “Survey of Indian gig teat ory - 
stn pat fle and procera of Medieval Tndial e she Oy 
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as the work that "supplies materials for further study on 
76 


the various aspects of the Mughal India histery" §, is 
unmistakable. 
x x x x 


Some of the other works of the historian, which 
he called ‘short excursions' in the field of ‘social and 
economic’ history, not only present a brief and yet 
penetrating purview of the subject dealt; but also reveal 
the distinction he made between two types of research in 
1957. First the general type, an exhaustive study of a king 
or a general and second ‘studies of the supreme type’ which 
( comparable to Bryce's Holy Roman Empire ) “have been 
produced in India as yet"... But works of this class alone 


will endure, they push human thought miles ahead"’’, 


Among the other works of the historian, stand 
(1919), 


pp. 15~16 e 


Ms JN. gg vel s Message "A Word to Research Workers in India", 
. and Present, Jubilee No. 1957, front page. 
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relating to different aspects of iife under the Mughal empire 
of the emperors and the subjects, or topics of interest and 
value for the student of medieval Indian history. bi These 
essays have been aptly described as ‘charming and authori- 
tative, miniature ivory caskets of fine literacy workmanship. 79 
While some of these demolish many of the popular misconcept- 
ions of those who regarded oriental kings as brainless and 


heartless despots by bringing out through depiction of daily 


78) oe. ‘Zeb-un-nisa vindicated’, ‘History of Orissa in 17th 


century’, ‘Revenue Regulations of Aurangsib’, ‘Art in 
Muslim India’, ‘Education in Muhammadan India‘, ‘Daily 

Life of Shah Jahan and Aurangzib’, ‘Biography of Aurangzib’, 
*Khuda Bakhsh, the Indian Bodley, ‘Who built the Taj', 

‘The companion of an Empress’, ‘The Wealth of India,1650', 
"A Muslim Heroine’, ‘FPringi Pirates of Chatgaon', ‘The 
Mughal Conquest of Chatgaon’, ‘Education of a Mughal Prince’, 
*Shaista Khan in Bengal’, ‘Nemesia of Aurangzib’, ‘A Hindu 
Historian of Aurangzib‘, ‘An Indian Memoir - writer of 

the 17th century’, ‘Oriental Monarechies’, ‘William Irvine’. 


an Review, Jamuary 1920, quoted by K.R.Qamungo in 
th Sarkar As a Historian", Life and Letters, p. 63. 
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life of Mughal emperors, that they look a lively personal 
interest in the administration of justice and suppression 
of all organized crime such as piracy, robbery and official 
tyranny. i The essay ‘Oriental Monarechies‘’ that brings 
out the essential differences between the oriental 
monarchies as well as the ganag or republics yig-3-viz 
their counterparts in the west, is thought provoking. at 
Essays like ‘Education in Muhammadan India' and ‘Education 


of a Muslim Prince’ present an informative and interesting 
account of the subjects thus while the state had no 


POS NeSarkar, | 


the india Office ieeaey, Londen, after giving ‘Shah 
Jahan‘s routine of work, addresses him in the following 


couplet: 


"“O King, thy subjects are light hearted because thou 
hast taken a heavy load on thy shoulders; 

Oppression has fallen into a deep sleep(in thy kingdom) 
because thou hast banished sleep from thy eyes" 


And the praise was well deserved‘. 


Slinig., pp.304-313. 


department of education, it was ‘a handmaid of religion’ 
as it had been during the period of Hindu supremacy’ and 


was a purely private matter. 82 


The essays ‘The companion 
of an Empress’ (Sati-un-nissa) = and ‘Zeb-un-nisa vindicated’ 


give an idea of the noble and accomplished womanhood of 


Mughal India, as well as a picture of the inner life of the 
Mughal court of the pericd. The historian's service to the 
cause of truth and to the memory of the gifted poetess 
Zab-un~niga (the eldest daughter of Aurangzib) by a 
therough scrutiny of history of the period and by the 
historian's demonstration of the falsity of her alleged 
illieit relation with Aqil Khan were duly appreciated. B4 
it is however, the essay on ‘Art in Muslim 


India’ that one is struck by the deft handling of the subject 
by the sometimes so called ‘political historian’ ~ in the 


S2xpig., p. 299. 


83, persian lady of noble birth, who entered the service of 
Mumtaz Mahal and seon with her ability, charm and literary 
acccmplishments, was appointed princess Jahanara’s tutoress 
and promoted above al] the household servants. Entrusted 
with the Empress‘s seal, she was also the intermediary of 
Eaperor's charity to women. After Mumtaz Mahal's death, as 
a reward of her loyal services, she was made Sadar or 
Superintendent of the and contimed serving the 
Royal family till her in 1647. 


(and Ky , oa. 
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brief and lively account of the development and contribution 
of Mughal architecture, painting, textile art, the jewellers 
and the goldsmith's arts, pottery and metal work — he is as 
ruch at home as he is as a biographer of Aurangzib, and has 
the added critical acumen of an art historian. Thus, while 
the vedteting arch was a gift of the Muslim rule to India, 
the Pathan architecture, represented by mosques, tombs, 
minarets and arched gateways, has a ‘certain gloomy massive- 
ness and solidity’ and ‘elegence of finish, delicacy, and 
wealth of decoration to architecture’ was provided by the 
Mughals. © In the realm of painting, Akbar's age received 
great stimulus for the development of India-Saracen painting, 
while portrait painting achieved perfection by about the 
middle of the 17th century when ‘fidelity to the living 
original was secured in a high degree and the colouring and 
drapery reached the perfection of delicacy’. &6 The so-called 
‘Rajput School of Indian Painting’ was not an indigenous 
Hindu. product nor had it any natural connection with 
Rajputana, but a representation of the Indo-Saracen Mughal 
Painting at the courts of the vassal Hindu Rafahs of the 


855 .N. Sarkar, 


CC rnid., p. 291. 
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Mughal empire. No wonder the historian found in ‘beautiful 
genunily old Indo-Saracen Hindu pictures’, e.g. the 
-Clders of Mathura going out to meet Krishna, ‘dressed and 
armed like Mughal courtiers’, or Ram advancing to the 
conquest of Lanka with his army marching in ‘exact divisions, 
with all the arms, equipment and transport of the Mughal 
bout ! '. While a 'few 


strokes with a brush’ could turn Ram of the scene into 
Akbar, Radha of the ‘Rajput Paintings’ is only a ‘Mughal 


87 There is 


Noble lady at her toilet with fewer ornaments. 
however, ‘a certain crudeness ~- the use of staring colours, 
rigidity of outline andbareness of enviromment'. Indo-~ 
Saracen painting at the Mughal Court had a rapid decline 
after the reign of Shah Jahan and the attempted revival of 
it in the last quarter of the 18th century under the 


patronage of Nawabs of Oudh, on which European art began to 


exercigze ta fatal and dominating’ influence <- taste, 
conception and execution alike were affected. The portrait 
of Akbar with his Christian wife, deseribed by Father 
Hesten is only a specimen cf such a phase. °° The last 
attempt to revive the Indo-Saracen painting made by Ranjit 


Singh is suggestive, “inspite of its elaborate prettiness", 


67, N.Sarkar, 


88r,1d., pp. 293-294. 


of “the last gasp of an old and discarded horse suddenly 


flogged into life®? 


The 20th century attempt of ‘belated 
but pure’ revival of the Indo-Saracen art, like the new 
School] of Indian Painting, that deliberately imitates the 
Ajanta style, despite their charm ‘cannot possibly cause 

a new birth or development of living, growing Indo-Saracen 
or Ajanta art’, both lack the ‘divine madness of the true 
ereative spirit - whom did the Ajanta painters consciously 


imitate 2790 


In a branch of sculpture - ivory carving - 
perfection was attained in the Mughal Period and though the 
art continued without any noticeable decay to the 20th 
century, it is presently fast dying out for lack of patronage. 
To the already developed textile art too, Mughal contribut- 


ionswere varied and distinct. °* 


The arts of jewellers and 
goldamiths too received great impetus, the Mughals patronised 
these arts both from their natural love for things beautiful 
and from the political necessity of reciprocating the 
presents from others or as gifts ef honour to foreign 
dignitaries, courtiers and members of royal family. Inlaid 


metal work, porcelains and heavily decorated brass and 


S9Tpid., p. 295. 


90> NN .Sarkar, 294-295. 


91rpid., pp. 296-297. 
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silver vessels too are a legacy of Muslim rule in general 
and of Mughal rule in particular and not of the Hindus 
whose religious prejudices often confined them either to 
use stone vessels or cheap clay pots and pans to be thrown 
away after use or metal vessels which have to be scrubbed 


daily. 


out in form as his posthumous work in 1960. It is a 
‘study of the development of the Art of War in India and 
not a descriptive list of every battle that has been fought 
in our land”? the work opens with a significant chapter 
on how geography dictates strategy and is followed by a 
masterly study of the evolution and development of the 


art of war in India be ag with Alexander's invasion 


in 327-26 B.C. down to the last battles fought by Wellington 
and Lake against the Marathas in 1803. In the depiction of 
battles, minute details topegraphy, military strategy and 
progress of art of war, the historian 's flair for the 
subject comes to the fore. Since his childhood days, Sarkar 


925 .N.Sarkar, Military History ¢ 
Orient Longman, ! e 13970, 
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had been an admirer of De-Jomini's Art of War.” 3 in this 


work he established his reputation as ‘a military historian 


, 24. 


Par-excellence’. Hig ‘description of several decisive 


battles would do honour to Clausewits' Rd 


The historian's presentation of some glimpses 
of religious history include two works on the subject. A 
s in two volumes and 


Dashnami Sect ‘of proto-historic ancestory, perhaps the most 


powerful monastic order which has played a great part in the 


history of India’, 7° The historian in the work traces the 


93. R,Tikekar, } o a oGE BURY » Pp. 2-3. The Tsar* s A si eCe 
a greatman of ams, expe enced in the Napoleonic campaigns. 


947 agdish Narayan rls “Some Bg cigs of Warfare in 
Mediacyial India", Ben | i Present,July-December, 
1970. Sir J.N. B: renary Number, Vol .Lxxxix, 
Part II, Serial No. 168, Pe 153. 


Samales Tripathi, “Columbus of Mughal History —- An Assess~ 


ment of J.N.Sarkar's Works", Part II,The Stategman, 
(Caleutta), December 10, 1970. 


historic ancestry. It mast have been formed hen U.P. and 
Bihar were no more than swamps. The famous Mohanjodaro 

ashupati and the later Lord Shiva sitting 
on Mount Katlash, b besmeared with ashes is the appropriate 
guardian diety. The Vedas refer to the long haired ascetics 
and the Greeks, when they came with the Alexander, met the 
naked philosophers, the Gynosophists. 


3 1 


main course of their history, their past services and their 
present position. me Concluding on the role of organization 
of the Dashnami Orders, the historian brings forth a 
significant parallel. “Europe has long debated the question 
as to how Christianity could convert the Roman empire. A 
century and a quarter after Gibbon's famous analysis of the 
causes of this marvellous success, English scholars have 
come to the conclusion that the early Christian Church by 
imitating the administrative organization of the Roman 
Empire, built up a system of work which no other religion 
had adopted and which made its conversion of the Roman world 
sO easy and speedy... The entire course of Hindu life and 
thought after the age of Buddhism has been dominated by the 
influence of two intellectual giants (Shankracharya and 
Ramamuja )... between them they have divided the empire of 


97 


On cat egageg the Daghnani 
mbined with one of the ten words. Girs, 


g at, Sagar, aaeD Ashram 
: 4 eb § ‘ate as to make strict vows 
ndui ge n more than one meal a day, not to beg for 
food from t more than seven houses, not to salute, not to 
praise, sch to speak i111 of anyone, not to bow to anyone 
3 Snvas a of a a order and to cover oneself only 


: t = ae hee eid ri a ors 
eoacialise in sacred lere and the Agtra 7. saris who specialise 


in arms. 
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Hindu philosophy and religious organization... the 
organization of the Dashnami orders is the eternal 


morument to Shankaracharya‘s disciples who completed 
$8 


the great Master's mission on Earth". 


sings, Jadunath 


Sarkar presented a translation of biegraphy of Chaitanya 
by Krishnadas Kaviraj Gowsamin, generally held to be the 
best of the four biographies of the saint in Bengali.” 
He also edited and supplemented it, a the major addition 
being on the effects of New Vaishnavism and its present 
position. The ‘most authoritative and unvarnished' account 
of Chaitanya’s wanderings and preachings was thus made 
available to the non-Bengali readers./°9 re is "full of 


98> NN. Sarkar, 


9 rhe other three biographies ae Chaitea 


“ishra, See, J.N-Sarker's 
CITIES » tr. and edited, 3rd ed.,; 
932, pe 6. 
160 


eee to K.R.Qanungo, "“Jadunath Sarkar, A Biegraphical 
3 = ar tters, p. 33.‘Jadunath has offered a 
3 : pesos to the paige of his father by 

writing in English | and’ Teachings of Chaitanyg and 

it is perhaps to his. father’s spirit of Vaishna : am, 

imbibed by Jadunath Sarkar, too sublime to be comprehended 
by lesser beings, tFae that hast the ola btibes mam 

epring of water of life that kept the old t of many 
scars of woe and bereavements, still green and erect at 
eighty-seven". 


human interest from beginning to end a truly human figure 
comes before us and attracts our own love, even as it 


attracted the love of his first disciples". 101 


The work gives 
an account of the life and preachings of the greatest saint 
of Bengal, who caused a complete moral revoluation in 
Eastern India by preaching the cult of Bhakti or devotion 
to Ged as incarnate in Lord Krishna ( an incarnation of 
Lord Vishnu). Vaishnavism conquered Bengal, Orissa, Assam 
and Tirhut, it also established its stronghold in several 
other places notably Vrindaban ~ a natural park of the pre- 
historic Hindu capital Mathura, on the banks of the Jamuna 
and is immortalized in Hindu myth@legy as well as Vaishnav 
lore as the scene of Krishna‘s romantic boyhood and youth, 
its pools, trees and bowers live enshrined in the Vaishnav 


102 


scriptures, During the very life time of Chaitanya, his 


disciples had organized a mission for spreading his preachings 


101, 


JN. Sarkar’ 8 oe agen epee ne to his 
2nd edition, Caloutta, 1924, p. 16. 


1025 Nw sarkar, C 


Pe 2. 


both in Bengal and beyond ir, 103 


Modern Vrindaban with its 
temples, retreats for reculuses and Sanskrit seminaries 
that eclipse the older city of Mathura, was the creation 
of the Vaishnavas, and the Vaishnav Goswamis both at 
Vrindaban and Navadwip have kept up the study of Sanskrit 


down to our times, 


in the present times, however, the goal of 
Chaitanya has been lost under two sharply divided sections -~ 
‘an emotional but morally undisciplined rabble at the base 
and a keenly intellectual but cold and fastidious priest- 
hood of Brahmin Goswamis at the top, where the brain has 


surpassed the heart’. +94 


Jadunath Sarkar's Economics 


(1909) is another illustration of the historian's genius 

as regards his study of different facets of history. The 
work consists of a graphic account of India’s physical 
features, economic products and resources, industries, 
transport facilities, currency, public finance, labour laws, 


103sp44., pe 11. The most devoted and dedicated disciples 
inelude Nityananda, who afterwards came to be regarded 
as a god coordinate with Chaitanya. Rup and Satnam along 
with their nephew Jiv Goswami, great Sanskrit scholars 
and their devotional works and commentaries also 
encouraged a revival of Sanskrit studies in general, in 
that Muslim age. 


J.N.Sarkar, Ore - os pee ki y Si : = L26@ One Tea ef ings e tr. and edited, 
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land tenure system and legislation, foreign trade - for 
which vast and varied blue books and other authoritative 
works were consulted and the statistics brought up-to-date 
(1917)295 ane 1atter half of the work traced the economic 
transformation: the gold standard, high prices, protection 
and Swadeghi, technical education, village industries, 
reveme policy, factory legislation, with exact references 
to sources. The changes effected by the World War I were 
duly noted and a chapter on India during War was added to 
the 4th edition of 1917. Whereas Jadunath Sarkar considered 
some of the ‘virtues* such as patience, contentment, aversion 
to a spitit of adventure or speculation, and above ali, 
concentration of Hindu thinkers on metaphysics, as handi- 


caps in economic struggle along with the pushing races of 


105 546 Bibliography, pp.375-376 of Economics 
india, 4th edition, M.C.Sarkar & Sons, 
Apart from inquiry reports and Journals of spronnec thon 
J.N.Sarkar si pomcanaei 2 Fi age in en 


eo of RoC. x3 | , 
7.0. kien tr Lar str & Bie : Ys 33922) e 
Jack's Egono <CestCECWeE ca. Ixfor “a, 1917) ? 
ay: ® £682 BOGE ¢ 4917. 
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the west, he placed the ‘frugality, socialistic spirit and 
domestic virtue’ of his countrymen as moral assests of 


great value in the economic sphere where the ultimate 


achievements, as now recognized in the west too, are ‘due 


to the race amd not to the individual however, briliiant'?°% 


The result of ‘the political and economic 
causes’ was not only modernization of India, but also 
reduction of India as a dependency of Great Britain "to 
the position of a debtor country" - the country that was 
‘one of the richest in raw-materials' and where the standard 
of comfort was so low as to make the European observers 
wonder as to why the Indians live ~ the effect of the 
‘Home Charges’ meant ‘compelling India every year to part 
with above 30 crores of rupees in excess of her imports", 
the profits in war and peace were shared not by peasants 


S ae oie 2 2 sno. e 4th edition, 
M.C, Sarkar & Sons, Ce ; rs 1917, pp.32-53. ‘A nation 
which recegnizes it as the duty of every man to marry 
and of every woman to undertake motherhood, must prove 
superior to a nation of selfish pleasure seekers, who 
deliberately commit race-suicide. When education, sanitary 
imp ments and development of industries overcome the 
heavy untimely death rate and open new fields of work at 
home, India’s immense and reguiarly replenished manpower 
rust be of great advantage to her as a producer’. 
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1 was better than protection’. 


The call to the English Bar enforced by the Charter Act of 
1774 meant, not merit but only a sojourn in England for 
would be Indian barristers. A few of such barristers were 
‘innocent of humour’ and puzzled the judges by often 
speaking of "the he-cock" when they meant Mr.Heycock, or 
by pleading in a curious mixture of Urdu and English. 297 
The remedy to it all, lay in a positive approach and not in 
brooding over the past. ‘To put the present to the best use, 
we must accept if wholeheartedly... In the economic sphere, 
we must face facts, however, unpleasant they may be... 
after once climbing to the highest peak of industrial 
success, we must ever move on and face the sacrifices which 


constant improvement and ceaseless activity make necessary.°° 


107ene above critique is spread over the entire book specially 


on pages 139-140, 33, 366, 282, 142, 39, 113. 


bid.,Forward v, vii. J.N.Sarkar's moderate and positive 
approach is evident. “Admitting for the sake of argument 
that everything said by Messers Digby and Dutt about the 
strangling of Indian industries by England in the 18th 
century, the needless wars of the East India Company at 
the cost of india and the accumulation of unproductive 
debt. on railways is true, it all amounts to the condemn . 
ation of a certain vast, it sketches before us no 
programme for the future“. | 


106 
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ja first published in 
1909 was widely acclaimed in the country and abroad, by 


general readers as well as seriqus students of economics 
for its “irrefutable logic, charm and vigor of style". If 
on the one hand it was considered as “the best work we 


possess on the economic condition of India"?°9 


, on the 
other, it was also in passages, committed to memory and 
recited "to fan the patriotic fire" of the sluggered amongst 


the young generation. zee 


Though the book was written 
“throughout from the Indian standpoint", to this "no 
exception could be taken since the facts were accurately 
given". — The work was a sober and yet a vigorous attack 
on the weakest spot of the British Indian Government, i.e. 
its economic policy, Sir Theedore Morrison in his review 
appreciated the ‘conscientious investigation of detail’ 

as much as its author's qualities of ‘courage and indepen- 


dence‘ and also the advice to his countrymen on the spirit 


109 sues Sion in Annales de—Geogr 
‘Works of J.N. Sarkar added 
2nd ed., 1924. 
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@.g. Passages from ‘India a Debtor Country (pp.137-142). 
Economic effects of the Home Charges! ‘How — pays 
her debt | to et pe. 402-400: swedesne 'S 

a e : | ae aa; Gn: 27: 
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Pp *, 2ist October, 1917, a on Pe schon of “Works of 
J.N.Sarkar" added to Mughal Admi ati and ed.,1924. 
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which should animate them in grappling the socic-economic 
problems. Mortison confessed ‘no Englishmen could persume 
to offer (such) advice, (and a ) few of them could withhold 


from him their tribute of silent admiration'.**2 


The book became ‘an indispensabie yad 


for those wanting to follew the economic discussions in 

the press and legislature with interest and intelligence, 

and ran into four editions, till the author chose to withdraw 
_ it from the market, when the demands of Clio made it difficult 
for the historian to keep himself up-to-date with economics 
and statistics. 


The book which of all his works is 
to a person who can read just one of his works is Jadunath 


5.233 "A survey of India's 


inner life and outer growth from the stand point of 
evolutionary development through the ages", 714 It is a 
masterpiece in handling the telescope of history by the. 


112 eodore Morrison, Economic Journal, London, Pg oy ga 
1911. Extract attached to Ecopomi¢ > I =) 4 wh Indiz 
4th ed., M.C.Sarkar & Sons, -aleut a i917. 


NK. R, Qamngo, “Jadunath Sarkar As a Historian", Life and 


res, Sth ed., M.C.Sarkar 


& Sons, Calcutta, ise. , D. 36 


aes 


historian who, notwithstanding his microscopic studies 

on Aurangzib, Shivaji and fall of the Mughal empire, was 
aware of the defect of studying history of India ‘as 
divided into watertight compartments’ when "India has been 
the home of a living, growing people", 215 It presents a 
brief but graphic panorama of the growth of Indian life and 
thought since Vedic age to the historian’s times. In the 
Chapter added to the 4th edition (1951), ‘How the British 
Lost India’, he took note of how the British Government in 
India intensified national disunity and of the fact that 
"If ‘India' s distress was England's opportunity, India's 


116 While the balance of 


glory could not be England's glory". 
less and gain under the British empire could be appraised 
50 years after their departure, in ‘just balance, all passion 
spent’. The seer in the historian warned his countrymen 
against “the class of professional politicians" as well as 


false sense of values and urged them for patient, constructive 


1135 ;n44., pel. 


1165 w.Sarkar, 


work for the nation's uplift. sd He observed that the 


‘study of our country's history’ led “irresistibly” to 

the conclusion that “we must embrace the spirit of progress. 
Modern Indian civilization is a composite daily growing 
product and not a mummy preserved in dry sand for four 
thousand years". 71 As far back as 1928, he urged his 
countrymen to take seriously the ‘urmistakable message of 
the time spirit’, that is “Give up your dream of isolation 
standardise and come into line with the moving world outside, 
or you will become extinct as a race through the operation 
of relentless economic competition in a world which has 


now become as one country". 229 


1177hia., p. 207. “A Class of professional politicians 


A Professional politician is a person who has no 
ostensible livelihood except his political status® - 
Note in the Memorandum submitted by the Government of 
Bihar to the Simon Commission") has risen to power and are 
held back from doing incalculable mischief by the few 
giants at the top... to have been held by the English in 
in political detention is proclaimed as a qualification 
for ministership, a ceat without a collar is the symbol 
of true patriotism and a tie? Good : it is a badge 
of a slave of the English". 


11 Ge, Be 208. 


1195 Sarkar, 
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Thus, Sir Jadunath occupies a unique position 
as regards the vast and varied range of his contribution 
to facets of history that cover topography and statistics, 
political history and biegraphy, goverrmment and economics, 
religion and military history surveys and essays : covering 
yet another variety of topies including art and historio- 
graphy. No other Indian historian has perhaps covered such 
a wide range of the aspects of history. 


IMPACT AND ASSESSMENT 


~ . * ~ am 


in a study of mod 


rn histriography on Medieval 
india, English historical writing on the peried forms the 
focal point. The servants of the East India Company looked 
upon the Muslims as their predecessors in supremacy of 
India and their policies and administration appeared to 
offer ‘clues to the present political and administrative 
problems’. Muslim historiography in India has been aptly 
described primarily a ‘history of historians’, ‘the study 
of historians by historians’ or ‘a chronicle of chronicles’, 
a ehronicle of experors'.? Its methods were like those of 


< 


istorians of Medieval India, pp.i-2; ie Te 
Narayan Sarkar, "History anc Ti sto fans of Mediaeval India", 
The Quarterly Reyiew of Historical Studies, Vol.IIi,Nos. 1 
& he 196 3. 64, pe 54. 
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Hadith study, it was derieved from authority and the historian 
was thus ‘a scribe rather than a researcher’? Notwithstanding 
their pledged search for truth as revealed in Quran, most 
Muslim historians in india were courtiers or officials 

writing on the orders of their rulers with an eye to gain 


favour. 


British historians, inspite of Buckle and Lecky 
and the continental efforts of Riehl, Freytog and Kurchardt, 
did not attempt to change either the methodology or the form 
of native Muslim Historiography. In general they rather 
subseribed to it. The framework of political narrative was 
retained and no need was felt show the process of how evidence 
was turned into history. For history was written from the 
testimony of ‘authorities’ and ‘sources'.* The medieval Indian 


2p Hardy, "Some Studies in Pre-Mughal Muslim Historiography", 


Fae @ Pe 125. 


SS 
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The trend contimed afterwards as publication 
ss brought out, edited texts of 


principal medieval Indo-Persian histories. Another major 
work that left a deep, and almost exclusive impact well 
into the twentieth century, was Elliot and Dowson, History 


ang « eight volumes of 


translations into English from the Persio-Arabic historians 
of me 


dieval India. For Lane-Poole, ‘to realise Medieval 


India’ there was “no better way than to drive into the eight 


The same tendency was evident in Ishwari Prasad, 


a, 1925 who ‘relied upon’ ‘original | 
authorities’ and based his opinions on actual facts - what 


Peter Hardy calis ‘culling ready made faects' or ‘mining 
ready made facts’ from historical data.” Thus, the earlier 
native methodology on Medieval Indian history was continued 
by British scholars as well as by some native historians 


writing in English with western training. Having been aware of 


‘seanley Lane-Poole, Me Gieval India 


1903, reprint, 2nd ed., Un iverent = 
Preface, vi. 


5p Hardy, 


the works of Alexander Cunningham, John Marshall and J. 
Burgess in the sphere of archaeology, of Moreland in Economic 
history, their confining themselves to political history, 
appears to have been due to factors other than sheer 
exigeney.° Hence, from the late 18th century, the Company 
was a very zealous patron of such historical studies. More 
than anything else self-interest led firstly to the rise of 
Persian scholarship and secondly prompted historical writing 
on Muslim India based largely on Persian literary sources, 
with a keen eye on its current political and administrative 


Sy agdish Narayan goad in “History and sarah elon hes 
Mediaeval India", The Quarte pyview of Historical Studies, 
Vol. ITZ, Nos. 1 & 2, 1963-64, pp_54-55, sums it a firstly 
‘due to the natural Inuman motive of economising labour « 
having found ready made ‘evidence’ in Indo-Muslim Chronicles 

“superior to our own (English) medieval chronicles... 
written for the most part not by monks byt by men of affairs, 
often by contemporaries who had seen and taken part in the 
events they recount" (Dodwell, India, Vol. I, pp. 22-23), 
Secondly, due to the influence of contemporary British 
historiography which was essentially political and constit- 
utional, thirdly, due to British Imperial pride and complacency 
about the blessings of British rule and fourthly, many of 
British pioneers in field were primarily officials and not 
academicians, they approached “the problems of Indian history 
from the administrative point of view". 
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implications for the British interest. ! 


Another undercurrent of such historical studies, 
was the impact of the contemporary British scheoels of 
histerical thought which easily divides most of the British 
historians as representatives of the Enlightemment, Evangli- 
calism, Utilitarianism and Romanticiam. © Moreover, the impact 
of some outstanding British historians, notably Edward Gibbon 
and William Jones, on medieval Indian history, though very 
much indirect, was nonetheless vital. Despite Gibbon's and 
Jones’ affiliations to the schools of Enlighterment and 
Romanticism, respectively, their impact in certain respects 
is easily discernible on most of the British historians irr- 
espective of the Schools they belonged te, as regards some 
general assumptions about Hindus and Muslims. 


"3. S.Grewal, Muslim Rui nite $- The essaents of British 
Historians, a “33-34. “tn =U" Robert Sone” was appo inted 
historiographer to the East Indie Company at £ 400a year, 
scseeded after his death in 1801 by John Bruce. The East India 
Company Directors had subseribed for re oo of John 
Richardson's Dietionsry } tnaiis (1777), 
an encovuragemer extended ws The institutes of sme 
They also resolved to subseribe for forty ry Xa ‘every work 
on India and often subseribed for more than forty. Sir William 
Jones made observations on vari — of self-interest‘ when 
in 1771 he published his Persian Graumar to meet the demands 
of those who wished to learn the language in order to improve 
qualifications for service in East India Company. 


See A.N.Whitehead, Adventures of J Se Beg ar epee xiii, 
for giao 5.8.Grewal s Mu Ti ie. n India : The Assess 
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For Gibbon, Muslims as members of a distinct 
society and its inherent values were people different from 
everyone but Muslims. Their civilization had stumbled under 
the blows of despotism, both civil and spiritual.? Paradoxical 
it waa, but both rise and fall of Islamic civilization owed 


it to its religion. at 


in summing Gibbon had been struck 
not so much by its success as by its failure and the failure 


he attributed to their ‘betrayal of Reason' Sat The Islamic 


civilization at its best was superior to medieval European 


civilization but it was no mateh for its counterpart in 


12 William Jones' assessment of Hindu society 


modern Europe. 
and civilization too had significant implications for Muslim 
Indian History. Hindus were for him ‘the Greeks of Asia’ and 


he attributed the decline of the Hindu civilization to the 


Muslim conquest of the country. For all his love for, and 


may Oe 6 atte Ge £ GAs & RpMAgiy 


pavard Gibbon, 


d., Vol. I, 23. 
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reputation as a great admirer of Asians, Europe remained for 


him ‘the fair princes of the world' and Asia her ‘handmaia’.?? 


Another and perhaps the most striking aspect was 
that from Alexander Dow (1768-72) to Wolsely Haig (1928) 
the British historical writing on medieval India clearly 
lends itself to an inherent unity of idea, irrespective of the 
different influences of current British intellectual life on 
it. Some of these historians sought to inform, while others 
even criticised the British policies towards India, but none 
failed to justify British rule over India.'* There was ‘diff- 
erence in attitudes towards medieval India, in manner and 
shades of subtlely in conveying it, but they all assumed ‘the 
intellectual and moral superiority of eontemberary Great Britain 
over medieval Muslim india. AS 
19th ountuxy British Imperialism (1870-1905) ~ the ascendancy 


Besides, till the end of late 


The Works (1799-1807), Indian reprint, Agam 
sone safe Delhi, 1977, III, 24-46, 229-52. 


1Stpid., Introduction, p. 5. 
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of the small island people of England to the extent of the 
‘Sun never Setting' in their empire could only be explained 
in terms of superiority of the British national character, /° 
The impact of political and administrative exigencies on the 
writings on medieval India led to a motivated interpretation. 
Of its implications for historiography of the period, even 
the then British historians were quite aware of it and 
presently they are even more precise about it. That it led 
not only to motivated interpretation, it also postponed the 
percolation and adoption of wider concepts of histeriocgraphy 


prevalent in the west.*? 


165, Stokes, “The Administrators and Historical Writing on 
india", mie & ame : ~ a. PAS pe 384. 


17 


Chand & Co., im ssa, De oT aoeee st ere coarse 
inereasingly, and no doubt all Indian questions have tended 
te be approached from the standpoint of administration, “Will 
this make the easier and ee eee gee ee 
of being in Partibus infideliur 

ship, which has made British indian history the 2 ore, Pate 
Poa > feast alot tae lag A ° Peter Hardy in ey weck: ans of 


that the fact that so many British writers on medieval 
period were not academic historians but officials accustomed 
to approach Indian problems as problems of government and 
administration, delayed the reception among historians of 
India, of wider concepts of the scope of historical study 
in England... Sir Wolseley Haig, Sir William Hunter, Sir 
Alfred Lyall, William Irvine, Henry Beveridge and Sir 
Richard Burn had all had official experience to influence 
their later academic activities". 


it was in the midst of such a state of British 
historiography on medieval India that Jadunath Sarkar 
appeared on the scene. His emergence brought about a 
revolutionary change for which he has been justly hatled 
as the creator of modern scientific historiography in 
India. - It is the ‘largeness his canvas, the meticulous 
eare with which he collected his material, sifted his 
evidence, and the objectively of his judgement’ that marks 


him out as ‘the historian pa i? 


largely a product of western and British histogriography, he 
overcame the British legacy to medieval Indian history and 
rose far above it.7? some of the conclusions of Jadunath 
Sarkar about Muslim rule in India and about achievements of 
Marathas, in particular about the creation of an enduring 
nation by Shivaji, are closer to British interpretation 

than to some earlier opinions and later attempts at revision. 
These however, were the outcome of a vastly different 
methodology and objective. If for Jadunath Sarkar the task 


182 c.Majumdar, "Indian Historiograp 


191444., S.P.Sen, Preface, x. 


2Onetails are already discussed in Chapter II. 
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before ‘composing a single page’ sometimes meant unsparing 


21 the 


serutiny of evidence in as many as eight languages, 
soul of history lay for him in search for truth and 
objective interpretation of history. To the British 
historians, the medieval chronicles revealed in no small 
measure their own superiority as a nation; and provided 
the moral claim as well as foreshadowed their ‘high 
destiny as Rulers of India’. The conviction that British 
rule had accomplished for the natives in five decades what 
the Muslim rule could not do in as many centuries was 
carried to its logical conclusion, expressed differently. ee 
If for the British historians in general, the remedy for the 
ills of Muslim rule in India lay in rushing to the benevolent 


=2heb Sor % for Jadunath Sarkar, "there (could) 


not be a great or lasting empire without a great people... 
unities for all... if India (was) 
ever to be the home of a nation able to keep peace within 


with equal rights and 


21,5 N.Sarkar, 


"see 


od "in the ‘Qnd ed. Allahabad, 1928, Peter 
f Medieval indis yh Se Se each ahoy 
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guard the frontiers, develop the economic resources 
of the country and promote art and science then both 
Hinduism and Islam must die and be born again. Each of 
these creeds... must be purified and rejuvenated under 
the sway of reason and science", 7° His works uphold his 
ideal of “I would not care whether truth is pleasant or 
unpleasant and in consonance with or opposed to current 
views... I shall seek truth, understand truth and accept 
truth". “4 

The credit for development of scientific 
historiography in India in the 20th century is to a very 
large measure to him. “> His dedication to Clio assumed 
varied forms that stands out presently as a rare legacy, 


from a single historian for the present and future 


23 


JN. Sarkar, a eae 0 Vol. V, Pp. 377~378. 
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J.N. Sarkar’s speech in Bengali, as Chairman of a 
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historical studies, in one form or another. It is evident 
apart from his own monumental corpus of published works, 
also by the bequeathal of his library, to the nation, now 
known as ‘ Sir Jadunath Sarkar Collection’ at the National 
Library, Caleutta, consisting of over 2,500 items including 
printed books, journals, pamphlets and off prints from 
journals, manuscripts and maps, and some unpublished 
writings of Jadunath Sarkar. The historian is alive in 
copious marginal notes and commentaries. The collection 

is an invaluable treasure of source material, quidance 

and inspiration for the present and future generations 

of students and researchers in medieval and early British 
periods of Indian history. = His enduring contributions 
the Indian Historical Records Commission are conspicuous 
in the cause of collection, preservation, and access to 
the records. He was not only one of its founder members, 
but also remained most actively associated with it for 
over twenty years. The present Regional Records Survey 


Committees and the liberal policy of centre and state 
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governments in permitting the scholars access to records 
owe it perhaps more than anything else, to the persistent 


efforts, even ‘battles’ on his part. *? 


The ‘New Orientation’ Jadunath Sarkar gave to 
historical studies, has exerted great influence on 
contemporary Indian historiography through his pupils, 
Critics, research scholars and historians. Infact, he 
does not belong te only two generations of his pupils 
and research scholars, the great Guru contimes to guide 
and inspire the generations through his legacy. 
His pupils like K.R.Qamungo, A.L.Srivastava, Hari Ram Gupta, 
Raghubir Sinh, Jagdish Narayan Sarkar have imbibed the 
Master's craft varying extent as regards volume and 
variety in historical studies. That the historian's 
insistence on not slacking efforts in historical research 


after obtaining the doctorate degree, had its deep impact, 


is amply proved by outstanding and volumnious contributions 
of his pupils. In their works is also apparent the 


a i 


SOOCG. RC! : 2 Pars at KReCOrdc: 
2 OI nisai “41 19: o, 1933, 193° ee, 71946; "Also Mele 
Ahluwalia s Hitoo age Contributions to the tpeten 
Historical Records Commission', and - , 
pp. 94-100. 
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continuity of the Master's work in respect of socio- 
cultural and regional studies on Sikhs, Rajputs, Marathas, 
Jats. In Raghubir Sinh the historian picked up a ‘Dara 


Shukoh’ from among the common run of Murads of the decadent 


ruling houses of the eountry and inspired him to build a 
splendid research library for Indo-Muslim history. The 
ietters from the historian to Raghubir Sinh, published as 
(Bombay, 1975) have a value 


all their own. These are 


ed quintessence of a Guru's 
initiation of a princely youth to a life long dedication 
to Clio. Sarkar‘s encouragement to Maharaj Kumar in 
building a research library that has cutgrown even the 


u’s collection is unique. 22 


His ‘building’ of G.S. 


Sardesai from a ‘compiler’ to a ‘first-rate researcher‘ 


28ow known as shri Natpagar Samgthan, for farther 
information Sis olde ahh Ree Gd Choe : adh, “Sams ther ah ka” int oles, te teak Got “ie . Y 
Glimpse, publishe i by Raghubir ‘inh, Director Sitemau 


Malwa, 1978. In 1935, J.N.Sarkar vem to Raghubir Sinh, 
‘I can visualise the day when you will find that your 
library has grown so large... you will print a classified 
Catalogue of it and build some rooms... where research 
students from far and near may put up when utilizing 
your literary treasure (Proverb). ‘The king is adorned 
in his country but the learned are respected everywhere’, 
J oN. Sarkar to ggg sire = from om Darjeeling, Sth August, 
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and ‘the greatest living historian of Maharashtra’ was a 
rare example of intellectual friendship that lasted over 
fifty five years and is alive not only in ‘Sarkar-Sardesai 


ence’ but also in their memorable co-cperative 
29° 


Corresp 
contributions to Maratha history. Scholars and historians 


r, S.P.Sen, Nilakantha Shastri and Sri 


like R.C.Majumda 
Ram Sharma also Grew inspiration from the historian in 
methodology and interpretation of history, as reflected 

in their works. Even those who found fault with him as a 
historian, could not lightly disregard his conclusions and 


observations. They also cherished the historian'‘s 


books of Sardesai as i Riateey while ‘they had created a 
special caste of ‘compiler*® for him. It was Jadunath 
Sarkar's efforts and encouragement that led to the 
‘blooming of Sardesai‘s talents as a researcher in history 
which Sardesai never hestitated to acknowledge or express 
gratitude openly. Later Sardesai‘s services to the cause 
of isa 4 won recognition from people as well as 
ants, British and —— After ri of 45 
2etions fro e Peshwa Daftar se a 


Government conferred on | < 

In 1938, he was presented Sard eration. 
in 1951, he was accor . nesh : 
Indian History Congress held at Jaipur. a 1987, Indian 
Gevernment awarded him the title of Padma-bhushan 
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compliments to themselves, sharing these with listeners 
on occasions of importance in historical circles. 30 Thus, 
the scientific orientation he gave to historical studies 
through his meticulous, painstaking and prodigious research 
gave birth the so called Sir Jadunath School of 
Historiography. 

The attempted revision and reinterpretation of 
some of the major conclusions of Jadunath Sarkar has been 
so far by and large indicative of one common factor - of 


ae Hi st MIL BOOTLE FE ony eS nOGerT Indi , pp.142-1 3, re] ated 

OW re ‘arac hand, an upholaer of "Civic duty’ over 
‘academic rectitude’ recalled with pleasure at the 
anmial session of the I.H.R.C. at Chandigarh in 1961, 

J.N.Sarkar's remark when he learnt about Tarachand 
having been entrusted with the project of writing 
history of the Freedom Movement in India. The historian 
was reported to have said, "It (the project) has been 
entrusted to competent hands". Ishwari Prasad told 
A.L.Srivastava, ‘times without mimber’ that when he 
called on the historian in 1943-44, he said, “come in 
Dr. Ishwari Prasad, you are a gemuine scholar’. Many 
‘apologists’ and ‘National’ historians finding fault 
with the historians critical estimate of Aurangzib, 
would quote with approval, the historian‘'s appreciative 
part of Muslim rule. 


a | 
— 
d=: 


the critics belonging to other schools. >" ideologically 


inspired historians have often sought not so much to 
unfold history as to its employment to explain change in 


32 che ‘Patriotic School’ of Maharashtra 


course of history. 
could hence feel provoked for the historian not having 
been patriotic enough t® invent and imagine. The so called 
‘Allahabad School or National Scheol' that gave priority 

to ‘Civie duty’ over ‘academic rectitude’ questions 
Jadunath Sarkar for not omitting offensive details of 
Aurangzib's persecution of Hindus, for it may derive a 
wedge between the two communities. The Islamic apologea 
gometimes closely knitted with Marxist interpretations, 
believes that Muslim rulers were justified in their 


pélicies if not on religious grounds, they sure were, on 


3tehe historian's view on the subject is significant. He 


was not afraid of his revision and had observed, “unless 
continual supersession is welcomed, progress in human 
knowledge would be impossible... my sole interest is the 
discovery of truth. I am not so vain as to feel hurt if 
any statement in a of mine 48 contradicted by later 
discovered or published sources", Sarkar to Sardesai, 
sere oe gs ak "“Sarkar-Sardesai Correspondence", 

| ters 239. 


5, are a Ieaepegas for the Past", Devahuti,ed., P 
i. Inc ia Sched ais Be is ¢ D. K. Publications, Delhi, 
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political and economic grounds. A ruler like Aurangzeb 
is brought forth by historians like Ahzar Ansari and 
Paruki, not only the one driven to levy Jigiyah either 
because of ‘forwardnegs’ of Hinduism or due to economic 
exigencies, but also the one who became a martyr in the 
cause of nationalism ~ by his efforts to bring about 
political unity when he fought for & of a century to 
conquer the whole of Deccan. 33 The ‘Marxist School’ is 
irked at Jadunath's overlooking ‘the usable past’, over- 
looking what some of them too concede ~ the importance 
of ‘heroes’ in crucial moments of ‘Historical Divides’.?4 
The ‘Cultural historian’ may find at the most only the 
beginnings of ‘culture’ in his works, many scoff at his 
*‘selentific objectivity’ that often antagonized partisans 
of both sides. 


33cee Z.U.Faruki, 1 ar 5, pp.146,150.; 
Aale Srivastava, 3 A 103. &) E ae } ¥ Pe 94 ? vide 
Ahzar Ansari’s Review Article in eader, Allahabad, 


May 19, 1957, p. iv. 


34 wars certainly did a great service to the understanding 
of history by emphasizing the part prayed by economic 
factors... but the Marxist mistake lies in over doing 
this. The place of the individual in history-of a 
Napolean, a Buddha or an Ashoka cannot be underestimated 
eee Culture is not only agriculture and architective... 
The Marxist avpreach is basically inadeq 
Sinha, “The Redundancies and the Lacunae in ealrrpe 
Sap et pe aches ? late gah ed., P A275 3L_ ins OF Pili! 
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Some of Jadunath Sarkar‘s conclusions on Maratha 
achievements and failures, among the orthodox and 
‘Patriotic’ circles of Hindus, appeared as if the historian's 
pen had dealt no lighter blew than Aurangzib‘s sword. 
Criticism from Maharashtra resulted not only from his 
intrusion into Maratha preserve, but also for his incisive 
criticism of tke ‘Patriotic School’. His thesis that 
coming as he did as a ray of for Hindu India, Shivaji 
failed to create an enduring nation, remained a grudge with | 
many Hindi ‘Patriots’. Irrefutable facts and anthentic 
history of Shivaji was eventually accepted, and it was from 
the land of Shivaji that Jadunath Sarkar came to be hailed 
as ‘the most authoritative’ and ‘best biographer of Shivaji 


in the last half centary’. > 


Again, some historians who could not resist the 
forces of ‘nationalism’ specially in the context of the 
country's freedom struggle against the British and tried to 
work for an India @f their imagination. For them no Hindue- 
Muslim discord existed which could be incompatiabile in 
formation of a nation or a state. The assertion of a noted 


i, i i 


Taonys De 2a? N.H -Kulkarnee, 
die = rae A >tuales a Vo1l.XVI, 
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national freedom fighter “that the Hindus and Muslims have 
coalesced into an Indian people very mach in the same way 
as the Angles, Saxons, Jules, Danes and Normans formed the 
English people of today", and the view ‘that the Muslim 
rule in India was not a foreign rule’ is reflected in the 
works of Mohammed Habib and Tara Chand. Others like K.M. 
Ashraf sought to show that the Hindus and Muslims had no 
cultural conflict. Significantly some of the works in the 
1940's hinted at a separate destiny for Muslims, although 
for I.H.Qureshi, ‘The Hindu population was better off 
under the Muslims than under Hindu tributaries or independent 
ruiers'.?’ In the revised edition of the Eneys 

igien one of the ‘national’ writers while re-writing the 
article on Aurangzeb, originally written by William Irvine, 


made destruction of temples by Aurangzeb a ‘disputed 


36, ala Lajpat Rai in pata oe age oe quoted by 
R.C,Majumdar in His ot 4 OFS : at? 2 pb Fy 1970, 
Pe 49. 


*"pever Hardy, “Modern Muslim Historical Writing on 
ee a ae be S~-7 Ff) FF 
LOk 303, I. ae 


breaking policy of Aurangzib is a disputed point, is 

there a single fact in the whole recorded history which 
may be taken as indisputed *. +6 Even in the present times 
the approach is reflective of ‘national policy’ which 
does not accept facts incompatiable with a fixed idea of 
national integration and solidarity.** secularism is 
taken to be so fragile a glass as to be shattered to 
pieces by knowing some bitter but real problems brought 
out by the facts of history. Thuis, we are told of “the 
wholly impossible and erroneous conclusions that the 
Musalmans as such were a governing class while the Hindus, 
as such were the governea", 4° that history mist not remind 
us of ‘ghastly aberrations of human nature, of distardly 
erimes, of divisions and conflicts, of degeneration and 
decay, but of higher values of life, even facts of history 
have to be judged by the criterion of progress towards 
liberty and morality’ . After all, “History has a mission 


382 .c.Mujumdar, ed., The: 
Bhavan, Bombay, 19 


we "yb es ronan ee Pccrn. 
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and obligation te lead mmanity to a higher ideal and 
nobler future. The historian cannot shirk this responsi- 
bility by hiding his head into the false dogma of 
objectivity, that his job is merely to chronicle the 


past". #1 


it is not that a history based on facts and 
objectivity could not be national. As Jadunath Sarkar put 
it, "National history, like every other history worthy of 
the name and deserving to, endure, must be true as regards 
the facts... It will be national not in the sense that it 
will try to suppress or whitewash everything in our 
country's past that is disgraceful, but because it will 
admit them and at the same time point out that there were 
other and nobler aspects in the stages of our nation's 


242 


evolution... Historians who do the contrary, under the 


415 a sheshwar Prasad, Presidential Address, (General), 


Proceedings of indian History congress, Ranchi Session, 
A9O4, PP 


Pr y ¥ 


42, 


A.S.Altekar, eae: ea 
Banarsidas, Delhi, 


impression of rendering some good to the country, do 
otherwise specially in ‘a country like ours which has 
suffered mich on account of its pational defects which 
we must know and understand them to be able to remedy 
them.'*? Jadunath Sarkar's analysis of why Muslims could 
not merge into Hindu society and culture, of incompati- 
bility of Islam in meking non-Muslims citizens on equal 
footing under a theocracy or that the greatest obstacles 
3 but 
from his own countrymen and society, certainly invites 
unpopularity when viewed from the vision of a ‘national’ 


te Shivaji‘s goal came not from Muslims or Ferinc 


historian or a politician. The analysis based on facts and 
abjectivity, however, stood vindicated, falsifying the 
unqualified affirmations of a national past, with the 
formation of Pakistan as a separate Isiamic state, as well 
as by the present dilemma faced by Islamic States in context 
of modern secular form of a state. 


Some ef the works from Aligarh School have 
emphasised, economic and technological changes,class 
interests and conflicts, thereby ‘transferring the 
discussion’ after Jadunath Sarkar‘s analysis of fall of 


the Mughal empire, to oe ere studies. “* The works however, 


a a a a a a 


*3rp14., Foreword, wi, ®sjendra Prasad to J.N.Sarkar. 


44, shin Das =o. "The ap pelenaeneeys rie pig John Correia 
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have not only emphasized a particular aspect only, of 

the structure, namely the material structure, but have 
also viewed it only from above, from the Mughal imperial 
court. Such an approach has its limitations. It is 
evident from J.F.Richards, Mughel] Administration ir 
Zoleonda (Oxford, 1975). After a survey of administration 
from 1687 to 1724, in cons 


of Gol fonds 


larger problems facing the empire, it is apparent that 


to explain the larger 
imperial eriais and subsequent decline and collapse, do 
not satisfactorily expiain incomplete consolidation of 


‘the reagons usually advanced 


eastern Deccan, not for that matter, it is possible to 

assume that the problems of the empire were uniform 
roughout the Deccan". * 

advanced by Irfan Habib that Mughal rule became a victim 

of agrarian crisis, that resulted from the structural 

: stem under the Mughals, supported by 

some seventeenth century observers and elaborated, in- 


Contrary to the argument 


directly in works of Satish Chandra, Athar Ali and Noman 
Ahmad Siddiqi. J.F.Richards’ study points out that the 


455 Richards, Mughs 306. 
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erisis eat least in eastern decean occur 


ad not because, 
‘the Mughal system worked, but because it did net work' 
Satish Chandra‘s and Athar Ali's works alse point out the 
rise of sharply divided factions in the Mughal nobility 
which contributed in a big way to the collapse of the 
empire. The collapse is traced to the ‘economic squeeze‘, 
the conflicts over the allocation of jagirs: 


becoming progressively scarce as a result of Aurangzeb's 
appointments, of Muslim and Maratha nobles from the Deccan, 
the imperial service in his efforts to contre] the 
region, J.F.Richards' stady shows that at least in 
‘Hyderabad, Bijapur and the two Karnatiks’...“the crisis 
of the Jagirg ... was ‘not caused by a physical shertage of 
land available for that purpese. Instead, the excess of 


to assimilate and administer properly the large territories 
in the Deccan amexed in 1606-87", © 


Pe 214. 
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Hence, J.F.Richards' significant attempt to 
‘fill in a — regional gap in his (Jadunath Sarkar's) 
narrative '* 7 taking full account of the analysis of material 
structure, reverts the foucus again on Aurangzeb, "Who- 
faltered noticeably in his administration of Golconda... 
he failed to realize the economic potential ef Gonconda... 
administrative failure can be directly attributed to 
Aurangseb's larger goals in the Deccan... in the highly 
centralised Mughal system, the direction of these men 


arg ) could only come from the energetic attention 
48 


of the emperer. 
Still in an assessment of historiography in 

India, in the last quarter of the 20th century, the 

tendency towards an examination of ‘the structure within 


Thid jenents, yaa - Toeay ss his narrative 
approach and his intellestual com gs appear a bit old 

fashioned. Only a historian whe has tried to develop 

an accurate narrative of political and public events, 

using the fragmented sources, typical of this period, 

can appreciate the magnitude of Sarkar's contribution". 


“J pp.306, 
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which the individuals have functioned’ is unmistakable’. *9 
The structure, however cannot be confined to material 
structure alone. The structure in its broadest sense 
includes much more ~- the society, culture, civilization, 
as a whole viewed from above and below. Jadunath Sarkar's 
study of an individual in terms of age and his reference 
te the impact of civilization and society on fortunes of 
rors and empires is evident to readerso® his major 


works. 


Yadunath Sarkar as a historian, studied in 
terms of his own age, emerges, something more than 
‘political historian of the old school’. When reviewed in 
light of ‘eriticism' and'attempted revisions’, it raminds 
us of the lines he chose to describe the quality of 
another historians’ work: 


49, shin Das Gupta, “The International Context", od. Sohn 
Correia Afonso, 2 F- we. + hindiate Pe 67. 


tees 


"Of toil unserved from tranquility, 

Of labour, that in lasting fruit outgrows 
Far noiser schemes, accomplished in respose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry".°° 


Having done the digger‘s, sifter's, stone dresser's and 

not merely tlre architect's job for historiography in his 

own field he “laid the bedrock of ascertained and unassail~- 
able facts, on which alone the superstructure of a philosophy 
of history could be raised by (his) happier successors". 2 
As early as 1908, the historian sought to present a history 


of India weaved of latest individual studies in a series. 


sO athew oe barge Bus Se phadee patie! agg Sakharam 


Sardesai", Se sai mReMo ra 1 lume, ed, SR. 
Tikikar, Sant av Bh Di y, 1938, p. 300. 


515 No Sarkar in William Irvine's Later Mughals, ‘Irvine 
As a Historian’, xxiv. 
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Again in 1918, he proposed that *The Cultural Aspects of 
India‘s Past’ should be written by ‘a Syndicate of 
Scholars 58 Time however, was ‘not yet ripe and there 
were ‘not enough scholars to do justice to every part of 
the subject’. Another attemt that began in 1937, to 
present ‘A New History of the Indian People’ in 20 Volumes, 
became a casuality of the partition of the country and only 


one of the series was published. 53 His collection also 


325 N.Sarkar, Foreword to ‘A General History of the Indian 


People’, Lahore, 1946 (From J.N.Sarkar Collection, 
National Library, Caleutta), *A Hew History of India 
embodying all this acecuwnulated knowledge abreast of 
latest research must fill many volumes. Such a work both 
by eerie of its size and diversity of its contents can 
be produced only by a syndicate of scholars. The writing 
of such a co-operative History of India was first 
discussed by me with the iate Manmohan Chakravarti in 
1908 after the first wolumes of the Cambridge Modern 
History had come out... a fourth project confined soley 
to the ‘oultural aspects of India’s Past’ on the model 
of the ‘Heritage Series’ was pondered over by me and even 
lists of chapters _— up > (1918 and 1926) with the late 
Rev.J. Farquhar... all these schemes very soon came to 
nothing because we felt the time was not yet ripe and ve 
had not enow nough scholars to do justice to every part of 
the subject. 


53, h ‘Bhartiya Itihas Parishad Scheme, of which br, 


Rajendra Prasad was to take charge of the administrative 
and financial side, while Jadunath Sarkar was to be the 
Chairman of the Editorial Beard. See General Scheme of ‘A 
New History of the Indian People, with Foreword to the 
only issue of the series published. See the Vakataka 
Gupta Age, edited by R.C.Majumdar and A.S.Altekar,Lahore, 
1946, reprint ae ir ager ee eee a Deint. 
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contains a suggested list of topics covering, ‘Hindu 
Learning', ‘Mughal Civilization’, ‘Land Reveme System', 


‘Early Sea Borne Trade of India‘ and ‘Economic History 


The wide range of Jadunath Sarkar'‘s research 
and writing with the spirit Quaere, I am seeking, evince 
that the ‘social or sociological trends’ attacking the 


‘exclusively political domain of history’ as well as the 
idea of weaving individual studies into a series of 
standard history are after all not so recent in Indian 


histeriography as is sometimes made out? Nevertheless, 


$4. yped Ms. Sitamau, 1940, now in ‘Sir J.N.Sarkar 
Colleetion', National Library,Caleutta, is a comprehensive 
list of 25 tepics covering « wide range of non-political 
aspects. 


°° 5. P,Sen,ed., Historians. : LOE 2.OGCF Bph 

ern India, Preface, ix, * lot Tit the forties ert the 
present century did the Indian historians think of under- 
taking a multi volumed history of India incorporating 
the result of researches in different fields till aaa 
time*; also Jagdish Narayan ~asegpre Fear age. pe 
Historians of Medieval India‘, The Quart riew of 
Historical Studies, Vel. III, 1963-64, Lsp.69. 
"Indian writers on Medieval India came to reciine the 
need of ‘Social Studies nearly a century after the West. 
The delay was partly due to the British origins of 
medieval Indian historiography, Lerd Acton (1834-1902) in 
England and Berr (1863-1954) in France emphasized the 
urgency of historical synthesis". Apart. ‘from Jadunath 
Sarkar's works on economics, Government, topography and 
esgays on art and “poet in the first quarter of the 
20th century, Morels nd‘s ‘India at the Death SS Depa 
(1920), From Akbar 2 puxanaeie 533) were published 
during the sane peri e 
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Jadunath Sarkar has suffered at the hands of the present 
day trends in historical writing after having been used 

in the field, as a pedestal for the so called ‘New history’. 
The votaries of New History forget that Sarkar's 
contribution to the evolution of Indian historiography 


lay in providing its firma of “ascertained and 


unassailable facts‘, and his lexcureions® into social 
and econ 


omic history prove something more ~- a vision of 
infinity in history. In the attempt to cope with such 
an infinity, he had become in the immortal company of 
Thucydides, Niebuhr and Ranke ~ a classic. 
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‘A Short Bibliography of Indian History; oer Subjects 
for theses‘, Sitamau Typeseript 1940, ‘Sir J.N. 
Sarkar Collection’, National Library, Caleutta. 


"Readings in History of Hindustan, 1732-1774, Marathi 
Sources’, Sitamau Typescript, 1941, 'Sir J.N. 
Sarkar Collection,’ National Library, Caleutta. 


‘A Blographical Dictionary of Aurangzib's Later Rule’, 


Sitamau Typeseript, 1941, 'Sir J.N.Sarkar Collection, ' 
National Library, Calcutta. 


‘Bengal Affairs, 1741-1752, Some Impertant Dates and 
Events’, Sitamau Typescript, n.d., 'Sir J.N.Sarkar 
Coliection,' National Library, Calcutta. 


4, translated from British Museum Persian 
Add | 884 (Fol. 476-166p.), Sitamau Typescript, 
‘Sir J.N.Sarkar Collection,' National Library, Calcutta. 


Nuskha-i-Dilkasha, tr. from Persian Ms. No.Or. 23 (British 
Museum). In longhand of J.N.Sarkar, unpaged, 'Sir J.N. 
Sarkar Collection,’ National Library, Caleutta. 


f Auranggib — Topography, Statis 
ers, Calcutta, 1901. 
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Sarkar, J.N. “Shivaji Letters", Th 
Jamiary, 1907. 


“Life of Shivaji ~ From Persian Records", 
Mocs tevyiew, February, 1907 to May 1907 issues. 


"Rise of Shahji Bhonsle", 
emnr Bt’, 1917. 


"The gm pioee in the Psogg yur of Mughal india = 
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Sarkar, J JN. "Delhi Pr clgga the scape ~ 1749-1788", 


bai a "Shivaji in Madras Karnatak", The 
Jamiary 1924, Vol. sotiv, No.1, 149. 


= Pins ae a of oe indian 


| “English Residents with Mahadji Sindhia", 
e Moger) Reyiew, April, 1929. 


“The End of Nadir Shah", 
lay, 1929. 


_ "A Lesson of Indian History", 
June, 1929. 


"True Sources of Maratha History", The 
"Review, March, 1930. 


"“Tagore's Ballads*, 
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Kumad Nath Sarkar, B.A.,B.L. (1866-1930), the 
eidest son of Raj Kumar and Hari Sundari, practised as a 
lawyer at Rajashahi. He had earned a lucrative practice 

and had also a flourshing business in baliast stone ani 
coal. 


Shashi Shekar, the second son (1864-1952), was 
still receiving education when he sustained a serious 
injury by fall from a tree. The injury affected his brain, 
and he remained an invalid fer the rest of his life. 


Jadunath (18970-1958) was the third son. 


Anandinath, B.A.,B.l. (1861-1955) retired as a 
pleader in the small cause court of Caleutta. He was highly 
respected at. the Bar and the Bench, also for his schelarship 
in English (literature). 

Bijaynath, 8.A.(Hons), C.E.(Roerkee) (1882-1963) 
was an executive Engineer in the P.W.D. in Madhya Pradesh. 
His interest in history, archaeology and travel made him 
look closer to Jadunath than anyone elise in the fanily. 

Birendranath, the fifth son (1883-1954) became | 
a Professor of Physics at the Krishnanath(Berhampur) College. 
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Akhilnath, M.B., the youngest (1986~1951) wes 
a Professor of midwifery at the Patna Medical College. He 


also became a Rai dur and G.O.M. 


The sisters were Sushila Sundari (1965-1910), 
ari (1868-1938) and Surbala (1876-1960). 


Jadunath Sarkar's wife was Kadmbini Sarkar 


(1980-1964). 


*Viae information to a querry, from Dr. J.H Chowdhary. a 
trae and a close famil igh guage of eae 5-H -Sarkar< 


